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INFLUENCE OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Srr Francis Burperr enters Brookes’s 
at that hour of the day when the greatest 
number of members are usually assem- 
bled, and seeing Lord Duncannon sit- 
ting by himself, asks him, in an audible 
whisper, the reason why Lord Althorp 
did not attend the two last cabinet 
councils held in Downing Street. The 
answer of his lordship is totally inau- 
dible; but it is observed that he looked 
unusually grave, and led the baronet 
into a corner, where they continued in 
earnest conversation for some time. 
Next day there appears in the Morning 
Post a paragraph, announcing to the 
public that serious differences have 
occurred between the Premier and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, relative, 
as is conjectured, to the reform bill. 
On the evening of the same day it is 
stated in the Standard, that the differ- 
ences alluded to by “ our excellent 
contemporary ” originated in the deter- 
mination of Lord Althorp to support the 
proposed amendment of his “ bosom 
friend,” Lord Milton, which is warmly 
opposed by the noble Earl and the 
Lord Chancellor. 

In the course of the conversation 
between Sir Francis Burdett and Lord 
Duncannon, they are overheard by 
Sir Robert Wilson, who has edged 
himself as near to them as possible, 
to repeat the word “ patent” with 
marked emphasis. This word is at 
Once presumed to be the key to the 
whole of their interesting discourse. 
Sir Robert having occasion to write to 
Edinburgh in the course of the evening, 
informs his correspondent, confiden- 
tially, that the honourable member for 
Westminster is speedily to be elevated 
to the peerage; and that in fact he, 
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Sir Robert, has reason to believe that 
the patent of his nobility is actually 
being made out. There accordingly 
appear, much about the same time, 
two paragraphs, very differently worded, 
in the Edinburgh Observer and the 
Morning Herald, announcing this 
important fact to the public. 

There is no foundation whatever for 
—not the least shadow of truth in— 
either of these rumours ; but they pass 
current, and are credited by thousands, 
nay by millions, for a day, a week, 
a month, or perhaps till they are form- 
ally contradicted by authority. But 
even then there will still remain many 
thousands of persons far less inclined 
to credit the contradiction than the 
original statement. 

Such are the bases on which rests a 
large portion of the private information 
and fashionable intelligence of the 
newspapers. The invention or the 
hoax speedily becomes what is called 
a “rumour,” is soon circulated from 
club-room to club-room, is talked of 
in “our box” at the Opera, is whis- 
pered in the drawing-rcom, and at 
length finds vent in one of the daily 
journals, to which it is furnished by 
some professional eavesdropper and 
caterer of small news, at so many 
farthings or pence per line. But there 
is little harm in this—the scandal is 
innocent—it inflicts no wound, and 
leaves no sting—it has but an ephe- 
meral existence, and is soon forgotten. 

Let us, therefore, take another illus- 
tration. Some differences of a domestic 
nature are known to have occurred in 
a family of rank, residing in Park Lane 
or Portman Square. A_ thousand 
rumours are instantly on wing, every 
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one of them false, ascribing the mis- 
understanding to some discoveries of 
a painful and delicate nature. Lord 
Frizzle, dining with a party at Long’s, 
states that he had for some time 
observed a partiality on the part of 
the lady for Captain S$ of the 
Guards. Mr. Thompson knows, by 
mere accident, having occasion to call 
on professional business, that the 
attorney of the husband had a long 
consultation with Mr. Sergeant Adams 
that very morning. Lord Frizzle 
looks at Mr. Thompson significantly — 
Thompson returns the stare silently, 
and nods—then turns up his eyes to- 
wards the ceiling —looks down again, 
and anon empties his glass. A dead 
silence ensues for about three minutes 
—the mystery is unravelled, and the 
poor lady is doomed. 

Next day the affair is all over town ; 
the story is amplified and amended — 
published in a hundred various forms, 
to suit the different calibres of credulity 
—and at last it appears in the Court 
Journal or the John Bull—is trans- 
ferred thence into the Times and the 
daily papers, names only being sup- 
pressed, but the parties being suffi- 
ciently pointed out, and the affair 
stated to be one which has already 
engaged the “ gentlemen of the long 
robe,” and likely to lead to “ extra- 
ordinary disclosures.” 

This is another specimen of the 
intelligence which forms the light 
reading of the newspapers. Citizen 
Guzzle of Farringdon Street believes 
every word of it. Alderman Muggins 
gloats over it with delight. Mr. Deputy 
Goose reads it to his wife and daughters 
at the breakfast table ; and Mr. Tape- 
short, the linendraper, who sells stolen 
goods, and writes articles against 
capital punishments in the Morning 
Herald, expatiates upon it before he 





goes to chapel on Sunday, as a proof 


of the gross immorality which prevails 
among the higher classes at the West 
End. 

Now, however, the rumour, or 
rather the falsehood, meets the eye 
of the injured parties in a tangible 
shape. It has appeared in the news- 
papers, and the printer and publisher 
are fixed. Ask them for the author? 
they have none to give. Demand a 
contradiction? they are ready with it, 
as flat and positive as possible— most 
willing to send the antidote after the 
poison; but as to being able to trace 
the report to its origin, or bring the 
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inventors into a court of justice, they 
might as well be required to set the 
Thames on fire, or make Lord John 
Russell swim across the Atlantic with 
a majority of the House of Commons 
on his back. It is no excuse for them 
to plead that the libel was in general 
circulation —that it was a subject of 
common conversation—-that it was a 
topic of gossip in every coterie and 
club-house. Nothing of this kind 
would avail them; they are answer- 
able as if they were the authors, and 
must abide the consequences. 

Such is the law: to these respon- 
sibilities the newspapers are subject, 
and it is proper they should be so. 
But as to the moral effect, as regards 
society, or the consequences to the 
parties libelled, in what degree are the 
newspapers more guilty than those ten, 
twenty, or a hundred thousand per- 
sons, by whom the slander had been 
propagated ore tenus? The publica- 
tion of it in a newspaper affixes no 
authenticity to the rumour. Its ap- 
pearance in the Times or the John Bull 
is no evidence of its truth—is not 
intended, and is not considered, to 
be any confirmation of the prevailing 
report. It may indicate the belief of 
the party who published it; although 
in most instances this is not the case, 
inasmuch as the publisher was totally 
ignorant as to whom it alluded. 

The question, then, comes to this, 
with respect to these specimens of 
credulity, inadvertence, or unconscious 
slander, on the part of the press, as 
given above, whether the newspapers, 
the mere echoes of public opinion, 
and of public scandal in such cases, 
have not rather a salutary instead of a 
pernicious influence on public morals 
and private cliaracter—the publicity 
of their proceedings, and their severe 
responsibility, not only acting like a 
restraint upon defamation, but enabling 
the injured party to avail himself of the 
most efficient means of vindicating his 
reputation? Were it not for the jour- 
nals, the poison would circulate more 
slowly perhaps, but more insidiously, 
and much more destructively, through 
the whole mass of society. Slander 
flies swifter than the arrow by night. 
It strikes the victim in the dark, and 
he dies by an unseen hand. A thousand 
tongues circulate the falsehood, and 
yet detection is impossible. It goes 
into all houses, passes from street to 
street, wings its way in letters franked 
.and sealed, is whispered confidentially, 
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each confidant being forbidden to tell 
it, and yet all eager to disseminate it, 
till it is in every mouth, beating at 
every ear, astounding the very servants 
who wait upon him or her whom it 
dishonoureth. But for the newspapers 
—the imprint of a steam-press upon 
taxed paper—the slander would be 
unassailable, and the victim have no 
excuse for denying or proving that to 
be false, which no one has asserted, 
no one has been prosecuted for, far less 
found guilty of having uttered. 

In directing our inquiries to the 
influence of the newspapers on public 
opinion in this country, it is necessary 
at the outset to notice this fertile source 
whence that kind of intelligence is 
drawn which is most acceptable to the 
prurient taste of the great mass of 
readers, against which those who suffer 
from it, or imagine they suffer from it, 
most loudly declaim, and which is 
made a handle of by those, either 
inimical to a free press from fear or 
from ignorance, and who regard it as 
a violation of the decencies of society, 
and a prostitution of its influence for 
the base objects of gain, and the baser 
objects of personal malice. The view, 
however, which we take of the utility 
and influence of the journals, and the 
grounds on which we rest our opinions, 
preclude us from joining in this com- 
mon outcry. The personalities of the 
press, or what some term its licentious- 
ness, where private character is con- 
cerned, constitutes, in our apprehen- 
sion, a ininor evil in the catalogue of 
its sins. For the reasons we have 
stated, we consider its inroads, as they 
are called, into domestic affairs, to be 
nothing else than the concretions of 
public rumours, the extension and 
circulation of party and club-room 
Whispers, rendered tangible by being 
printed ; and instead of being con- 
fined to the fashionable loungers of 
St. James’s and the blacklegs of Pall 
Mall, are converted into a morning 
Tepast for common-councilmen, the 
small scandal-mongers of beer-shops 
and libraries, the young lady behind 
the bar and the old women before it, 
and all the other interesting persons 
who, for one penny per diem, read 
the Chronicle, or the Times, or the 
Advertiser, from beginning to end, 
the advertisements and the bankrupt 
list included. What does it signify to 
@ minister of the crown, or a lady of 
Almack’s, whose reputation is torn to 
rags every morning and evening in the 
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public places of a fashionable kind 
which we have named, whether the 
scandal which there assails them is 
transferred into the columns of a daily 
paper, and served up, seasoned with 
garlic, to the grosser appetites of the 
mob? The injury, if such be the 
tendency of the falsehood, is not in 
the least increased by this increased 
publicity. On the contrary, it is often 
diluted and rendered harmless; but 
when the reverse is the case, as un- 
doubtedly it sometimes is, the oppor- 
tunity of meeting it, of enforcing its 
contradiction, or of punishing the 
responsible authors, is something con- 
siderable, and almost invaluable in 
the scale of mitigation, tending more 
effectually to the vindication of the 
offended or slandered party than any 
penal liabilities, apart from the respon- 
sibility of the press, which could 
possibly be devised for the suppression 
of private libel. 

Let us take a case in illustration. 
The Times newspaper, instigated by 
certain parties, whom its versatile and 
trading politics make it ever ready to 
serve, and in whose cause, when their 
power is in the ascendant, it is ever 
prepared to prostitute itself, circulates 
a report that a certain illustrious person, 
by his attentions to a certain lady, has 
plunged a noble family into sorrow, 
and made its head and protector the 
victim of a painful and revolting 
suicide. The report is an invention, 
intended to wound the private reputa- 
tion of the illustrious victim, and drive 
him if possible from his home and his 
country. A grosser, or more criminal, 
or more diabolical libel cannot be 
conceived. It excites a thrill of horror 
in every human breast. It is the 
subject of indignant conversation for 
a few days. But knowing its utter 
falseness, and writhing under the 
poignancy of so grave a charge, the 
slandered party demands redress. A 
court of law is sure to do him justice ; 
@ conviction must follow, and a heavy 
fine and a gaol be the result. The 
Times, however, convinced of the error 
into which it has been trepanned by 
interested parties, and alive, like other 
speculators, to the consequences of a 
pecunia‘y mulct, and a long term of 
imprisonment, loses no time in giving 
the slander, which it was the first to 
propagate in a public manner, a direct 
and unequivocal contradiction — la- 
ments the mistake into which it had 
fallen—does penitence in as open a 
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manner as a rogue in a pillory, or a 
confessed liar in a white sheet—eats 
its words like a coward—and falls 
on its knees, like Daniel O’Connell 
before his parish priest. Who will 
say that this is not apology enough ? 
Could any contradiction be more 
ample and satisfactory? Could any 
appeal to a jury remove the sting of 
the libel in a more effective manner? 
The character of the injured party is 
not only vindicated and avenged, but 
the whole consequences of the servile 
confession and the acknowledged false- 
hood fall on the head of the responsible 
proprietor ofthe newspaper—his vera- 
city is held up to scorn, his venality or 
his malice to general execration. 

In this is the best protection of the 
public, not only against libels invented 
and propagated for party or private 
purposes, but against the malevolence 
and personal rancour of the journalists. 
Every detected calumny of this kind 
militates against the credibility and 
respectability of the newspapers. It is 
their interest to avoid such slanders, 
and be perpetually on their guard 
against the machinations of those who 
invent them. Publicity, therefore, is 
the best corrective of defamation. 

In justice, therefore, to the news- 
paper press, we are bound to consider 
its errors in this respect, its personal- 
ities, and its attacks on private 
character, for which it is so generally 
held up to reprehension, as much 
more salutary than pernicious. These 
have their origin in public rumour, 
in private malice, in the schoolmaster 
being abroad, and, consequently, in 
the yawning appetite of the public for 
vulgar scandal. If one paper offend 
in this respect more than another— if 
some of them, of the lowest class, 
make slander a means of profit, 
execrable though the traffic be, the 
example has nevertheless a wholesome 
effect upon others. The more respect- 
able abhor the practice, and avoid the 
consequences with juster fears and a 
more discriminating sense of honour. 
The heartless prostitution of the few, 
catering to the depraved appetite of the 
most demoralised portion of society, 
excites disgust in the many, and 
inspires them with a higher respect 
for truth and decorum. 

From these remarks, it will be 
gathered that we consider the in- 
fluence of the press upon private 
character as much more limited than 
it is. usually considered to be, and 
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rather a corrective of than a stimulant 
to personal slander. Its influence on 
public morals, in another way, is of 
a much more serious nature. The 
newspapers give publicity to all the 
details of vice, crime, and infamy, 
which can be collected in police 
offices and our various courts of 
justice. They make every reader as 
familiar with the lowest scenes of 
debauchery in the brothel, drunken- 
ness in the tap-room, knavery in the 
gaming-house, and bold-faced villany 
in the den of burglars, as are the 
victims of these vices themselves, 
with whom they too often sympathise. 
They introduce the language of New- 
gate and the police courts into our 
kitchens ; and the slang of the pick- 
pocket, the blackleg, and the prize- 
fighter, the corrected and amended 
vocabulary of Petticoat Lane, into our 
clubs and drawing-rooms. They ren- 
der the details of prostitution a source 
of amusement and of gain. They 
make Ikey Solomons a hero of romance, 
and John Thurtell, who was hanged for 
a cruel murder, a martyr to gallantry. 
Adultery is made a subject of interest 
to every girl in her teens; an elope- 
ment, a matter of jest; profligacy, in 
cases of seduction, a sort of patriotism 
in the rake, at which the gentle nursery- 
maid laughs, and the staid matron, 
behind her counter, deprecates for the 
sake of example, but still reads with 
avidity. The frailty of a poor wretch, 
prevented from committing suicide 
from the balustrades of Waterloo 
Bridge, provides incidents sufficient 
for a fashionable novel —fiction being 
impressed to give colour to infidelity, 
and misfortune made an excuse for 
inebriety and a life of licentiousness. 
These, in addition to what we have 
enumerated, form a large portion of 
the interesting matter—the agreeable 
light reading of the newspapers. The 
wife of a London shopkeeper, when 
she takes a the paper in the morning, 
first turns her eyes to the Bow-street 
reports, or, may-be, to the proceedings 
in the sheriff’s court, where the report 
of an action of crim. con. occupies three 
or four columns. A murder may arrest 
her attention; but if there should be 
a paragraph, stating that Mr. Peter 
Giles’s wife was caught emerging from 
the chambers of a barrister of the 
Temple, her husband being on the 
watch, and the paramour bearing her 
arm, her whole attention is attracted 
to this. The scene that is described 
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is, as may be imagined, of the most 
revolting nature; but it makes a deep 
impression, and continues to be the 
theme of gossip, till it merges in some 
aflair of deeper interest and more as- 
tounding guilt. 

It is not for us to say whether this 
appetite for vice is forced upon, or 
created by the newspapers. The taste 
of the public is capricious, and it is 
carefully followed and fed by the jour- 
nals. A laxity of morals encourages 
new ministrants to licentiousness. The 
penal laws of China do not prevent 
the importation of opium. If an 
epicure prefer capsicums and cayenne 
to black pepper in his ragofits, he will 
find abundance of cooks to indulge his 
fiery propensities. If plain English 
fare do not suffice, the maitre d’hdtel 
will engage a French artiste. If the 
people of England love prize-fights — 
if they delight in blood, and what they 
call “* courage”— if, in a personal ren- 
counter, the man who first knocks out 
the eye of the other be considered a 
hero, and the first blow on the mouth 
or nose be a question on which large 
sums of money depend, —it is natural 
that the newspapers should minister to 
this depraved taste, and adopt the 
slang of the blackguard, and the acti- 
vity of the partisan, in contributing to 
the gratification of their readers, in ex- 
tending the field of their popularity, 
and in augmenting the amount of their 
profits. Ifthe public taste incline to- 
wards private scandal, the exhibitions 
of connubial infidelity, the gross scenes 
of a London watchhouse, the feats of 
inebriety and street outrage, the in- 
trigues of profligacy, the debaucheries 
of a green-room, or the indelicacies of 
a poor idiot under a commission de 
lunatico inquirendo,—who can blame 
the newspapers, whose existence and 
profits depend upon the public will, 
for following this bent, and gratifying 
popular passion, by burning the only 
incense that is acceptable? The plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher are, as far 
as theatrical representation goes, now 
obsolete. Why? Public taste has 
undergone a change, and the wit of 
the authors is considered repugnant to 
what is called the spirit of the age. 
This is entirely owing to the circum- 
Stance, that the terms and subjects of 
ridicule have undergone a complete 
change. The people do not now 
choose to have their vices or their 
follies censured in the same language 
as they were a few centuries ago. Not 
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that they are more moral; on the con- 
trary, they are less so; but they are 
more fastidious with respect to phrase- 
ology. <A lie is not now a lie—it 
passes by some other name. A fraud 
1s not now called a fraud. A liaison 
by an actress is a mere error in senti- 
ment—an excusable breach of moral- 
ity under peculiar and unavoidable 
circumstances. But if our language 
has, in these respects, been rendered 
less gross, or more pure, certain it 
is that our ideas of morality have re- 
trograded. Women are made familiar 
with descriptions of brutal outrages, 
and of acts of obscenity—with the 
minutest details of lust, and of name- 
less crimes—with the ornate repre- 
sentations of low vice in the police 
courts— with, in fact, scenes that 
should be veiled from the eyes of 
youth and innocence, and which, in 
the times of their grandmothers, would 
have raised a blush on every female 
cheek. The consequences of this fami- 
liarity with vice must be pernicious. 
These, indeed, are apparent in the 
enormous increase of crime—the fear- 
fully corrupt state of morals in the 
metropolis—the profligacy and dis- 
honesty of the lower classes—the ex- 
hibitions of female indelicacy in the 
streets—and the openly avowed disre- 
gard of religion and decorum. 

The only difficulty in the case, is to 
ascertain and decide, upon rational 
grounds, after a careful examination 
of the whole facts, how far the news- 
papers, as they have been and are 
conducted, have contributed to this 
revolution in sentiment, and are re- 
sponsible for the deterioration in na- 
tional morality which is admitted on 
all hands to have taken place. Let 
us use for an illustration one of those 
festivals of blackguardism and brutality 
called a prize-fight —one especially in 
the immediate precincts of London. 
To this arena are attracted all the 
worst characters of the metropolis. The 
housebreaker and the swindler—the 
professional bully, and his friend, who 
keeps a house of ill-fame — my lord 
the patron, in his tandem, and a pick- 
pocket on a stolen horse—in short, 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
ragamuffinry of town proceed to this 
fight. There is little harm done by 
the combat per se, and there would 
not be much if one moiety of the spec- 
tators were con amore to knock out the 
eyes or the brains of the other; but 
the misfortune is, that the outrage per- 














































petrated upon the spot is not confined 
to the combatants and the on-lookers. 
The battle is fought over again next 
morning in all the newspapers — every 
round described with most felicitous 
and pugnacious accuracy — every blow 
struck is counted, and where it fell 
upon is told—nay, every word which 
each blackguard said to the other is 
faithfully repeated. What is the effect 
of this on the readers of newspapers 
—on young men, and apprentices 
especially? Why, a strong desire to 
mix in the next affray of the kind that 
takes place. The organs of combative- 
ness are excited—the details of the 
fight are perused by thousands, who, 
but for the newspapers, never would 
have heard of it; and the abominable 
slang, the lingua-franca of thieves and 
prostitutes, instantly and henceforward 
becomes the favourite language of the 
lower orders. 

For this, at least, the newspapers 
are answerable. If such, then, be 
their influence on public feeling and 
national manners with respect to prize- 
fights and feats of brutality, do we go 
beyond a fair and rational inference, 
when we assume that, as concerns 
other vicious examples, and details of 
a still more exceptionable kind, their 
influence is equally extensive and more 
contaminating? If Schiller’s play of 
the Robbers converted many of the 
youth of Germany into banditti—if, 
in our own country, Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera transformed even the sons of 
the nobility into amateur pickpockets 
and fancy-men; and a low farce, called 
Tom and Jerry, further initiated them 
into the mysteries of the bravo, ex- 
citing them to drunkenness for the 
purpose of committing outrages and 
raising riots in the streets—have we 
not grounds for apprehending, that the 
emblazonry of other offences against 
law and morals—the levity and flip- 
pancy with which unchastity is treated 
in the journals — the disgusting reports 
of criminal conversation —the proceed- 
ings in divorce cases, which are made 
the subject of newspaper jokes—and 
the sympathy which 1s too often evinced 
for some canting hypocrite at the foot 
of the gallows, or some unblushing 
wanton assuming the airs of innocence 
—have we not reason to fear that 
details of this nature have a prejudicial 
influence on public morals? To be 
totally ignorant of the contaminating 
vices of society is the best proof of 
innocence. This particularly applies 
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to the gentler sex and to female virtue. 
To raise the curtain, however, and 
shew vice its own image, in the pur- 
lieus of St. Giles’s, or the environs of 
Shire-lane, transporting the debau- 
cheries of London to the remotest 
parts of the country, is not the way to 
perpetuate the chaste impressions which 
are instilled by a pure and virtuous 
education. But this the newspapers 
do daily. If their contaminating in- 
fluence were confined to the metro- 
polis, we should have less to regret; 
but when filled, as they are, with de- 
scriptions which no modest female 
should ever be permitted to see, and 
when these are thrust upon public 
attention, meeting the eye of every 
reader, and naturally exciting the 
curiosity of many who would be 
ashamed to peruse them in the pre- 
sence of a friend, we may easily guess 
the injury they inflict, the thoughts 
they generate, and the happiness they 
destroy. 

But, as regards certain classes, the 
greater evil is, that this “ the best 
possible public instructor,” is the only 
instructor. God knows, it is the very 
worst instructor that could have been 
invented. The middle orders of the 
community, the mechanics and opera- 
tives of large towns, the smoking in- 
terest of the beer-houses, draw their 
information from the newspapers, and 
from no other source. The ideas they 
imbibe in this way are all derived 
from the same quarter, the monopoly 
of the daily press (caused by excessive 
taxation) placing the antidote, in the 
shape of information of an opposite 
nature, entirely beyond their reach. 
The natural and unavoidable conse- 
quence is, that, besides being initiated 
into all the vices of London society, 
they are rendered discontented. The 
Times newspaper, in the hands of such 
persons, is like the drugged cup pre- 
sented by a swindler in a gaming- 
house to his victim. They read as he 
drinks—the latter is robbed, and 
drowns himself in despair; the former 
are instigated to crime, and are banish- 
ed for life, or are hanged ! 

The distinction, therefore, between 
the two cases, or kinds of influence, 
which we have attempted to explain, 
consists in this, namely, that, in the 
first, the attacks upon private charac- 
ter, the newspaprrs yield an efficient, 
and, as we think, a wholesome re- 
medy ; but in the other case, namely, 
the contaminating influence of their 
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promiscuous reports, and their details 
of vice and crime, they offer no cor- 
rective, and possess no remedy. The 
former is a simple denial, an act of 
justice to the injured party, demanded 
and exacted by himself. The latter is 
an offence against society in general, 
and therefore there is no party to de- 
mand redress, or in a condition to 
enforce it. 

But we should treat the journals un- 
fairly were we not to admit that their 
propensity to pander to the vices of 
the community has its origin rather in 
the acts of the government than in the 
bad taste of the conductors of news- 
papers. The morning papers, which 
have the most extensive circulation, 
and consequently the greatest influ- 
ence, are chiefly supported by, and 
dependent upon, the middle and lower 
classes, the shop-keepers, and opera- 
tives of London. If such papers as 
the Times, the Chronicle, and the He- 
rald, were not to furnish their readers 
with these reports, they would cease 
to have any influence ; for other papers 
would publish them, and consequently 
the sale of the former would be dimi- 
nished. No matter, therefore, how 
ably a paper is conducted ; to be pro- 
fitably conducted, it must indulge all 
the vulgar propensities of the great 
body of its readers. Whatever be the 
line of its politics, its sources of intel- 
ligence, or the reputation of its writers, 
it has no chance of succeeding as a 
London morning paper, unless it shall 
assiduously court the favour of the tavern 
interest—the constituency of the beer 
and coffee-houses—the rabble who 
read newspapers, and read nothing 
else. This abasement of the respect- 
able portion of the press, that which is 
conducted at the greatest expense, is 
truly lamentable; but we contend that 
it is caused solely by the fiscal regula- 
tions and the oppressive imposts of 
the government. The effects of these 
heavy burdens has not only created 
a monopoly in the press, but it has 
rendered the journals of London, what 
the journals of Paris are, the organs of 
public sentiment to the nation at large. 
What is written to gloat the perverted 
taste of the chandler-shoperie of the 
capital, and, in the first instance, is 
alone appreciable by this demoralised 
class, gradually is made familiar to 
provincial readers, till it is eventually 
engrafted into their habits. It is im- 
possible to separate what is useful and 
instructive from what is hurtful and 
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destructive. The poison and the whole- 
some aliment go together, the former 
too often predominating, and the first 
that is swallowed. A newspaper 
printed in London at the price of 
sevenpence, is carried all over the 
country postage free. This is a posi- 
tive bounty in favour of metropolitan 
papers. The reader in the capital is 
severely taxed, in order that the people 
in Manchester, Birmingham, Carlisle, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, and 
Cork, and all places within the range 
of the general post, may have the same 
commodity at the London price, and 
be initiated into all the scenes of vice 
and prostitution, reported exclusively 
for the benefit of readers in Shoreditch, 
Houndsditch, Saffron-hill, St. Giles’s, 
and old Westminster. It is in this 
way that the whole nation is influenced 
by the taste of London; and for this 
extension of London vices, the govern- 
ment, and, we fear, the Tories more 
especially, are justly chargeable, and 
seriously culpable. The bounty is un- 
just, on every principle of policy and 
morality. It would be better to allow 
the London papers to be sold duty 
free, than that they should be carried 
to all parts of the country postage free. 
The leading journals of the metropolis 
have been the constant advocates of 
free trade; it would be well if some of 
their principles were enforced against 
their practice, and that they should 
have the benefit of their own example, 
in being deprived of bounties which 
they condemn in every other traftic but 
their own. 

But proceed we now to a much 
more important branch of the inquiry, 
namely, the political influence of the 
newspapers. ‘ 

To confess one’s antiquity, thereby 
furnishing, as it were, a certificate of 
dotage, is an unpleasant task ; but we 
who write here, courteous reader, for 
your edification, are not yet ashamed 
of our gray hairs, although we can well 
remember seeing Henry Brougham, 
now Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, handling his brief, Macpherson 
versus Dalgleish, in a case of illegal 
“ horning,” before the court of session 
in Edinburgh. This, however, is an 
old affair; but in the long series of 
years that have passed, the present is 
the only period we can remember 
when the press, or rather the daily 
and weekly papers, were not ranged 
fairly upon opposite sides, the one 
Tory, and the other Whig, with, in a 
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few obscure instances, a stray lumi- 
nary holding up its feeble light in 
favour of Bonaparte and French Jaco- 
bins. Under Pitt’s administrations, 
and the ministries of Perceval and 
Lord Castlereagh, there was an able 
and efficient Tory press, and, to do 
justice, an equally able array of Whig 
journals on the side of Fox, and the 
poor glow-worms who, with no other 
light than what is in their tails, pre- 
tend, as they go backwards, to follow 
straight forward in his steps. The 
press then was easily managed, for 
it was fairly matched. Talent was 
encouraged; and the influence and 
patronage of the government had a 
counteracting influence upon the de- 
mocratic propensities of the popular 
journals. In those days there were 
no Peels and Goulburns —no small 
creatures of the class of Dawson— 
no trimmers, canters, or mock-expe- 
diency men—no hybrids between the 
sincere and the pretended Tory — no 
Mawworms, no Joseph Surfaces—no 
parvenu, whose father was the first gen- 
tleman of his family, and who, invoking 
public support, professed himself to 
bea Tory acting upon Whig principles. 
There was nothing of this class of phi- 
losophers in the days to which we look 
back with pride and pleasure ; when 
the country was happy and prosperous 
—the farmer following his team, or 
walking in the wake of his reapers, 
with a joyful heart—the labourer loyal 
and contented—the weaver singing to 
the music of his shuttle, earning ade- 
quate wayes, and going regularly, not 
to the workhouse, but to church or 
chapel on the sabbath, with his well- 
clad children, like an independent and 
honest man. 

These times, however, have gone by. 
We are now an enlightened and intelli- 
gent people!—an educated, reading, 
and thinking people !—marvellously 
wise in our generation, but, alas, mi- 
serably poor —dreadfully shattered in 
our rigging, and out at the elbows in 
a way which is beyond the power of 
tongue or pen to describe. It is, 
indeed, a melancholy coincidence, that 
as we have (as is asserted) advanced 
in knowledge, and since Mechanics’ 
Institutes have initiated our labouring 
population into all the depths and mys- 
teries of philosophy, we have retro- 
graded in every other respect essential 
to human or social happiness. Public 
opinion, that is to say, the voice of the 
multitude, the sweet voice of demo- 
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cracy, is now paramount and domi- 
nant; but while we, the Tories, are 
told to bow to it, and while many of 
our trimming seceders, disgraced by 
apostasy, bend down before it in the 
dust, we look in vain for any indica- 
tions of real patriotism, or sound views 
of national policy in the men whom 
this imperious voice, equally tyrannical 
and unjust, has called to the helm of 
affairs. For be it understood, that the 
nation has not suffered from the as- 
cendency, but from the abandonment, 
of Tory principles. The Liberals—be 
they known by the name of Tories or 
Whigs, or by any other designation — 
have had full sway in England for the 
last ten years. They have dictated 
every measure; rendered every error 
in policy popular in the highest de- 
gree; undermined the system by which 
we prospered as a nation; and, under 
the specious pretext of extending our 
commerce, and giving the manufac- 
turer the benefit of foreign produce 
imported in foreign ships, thereby con- 
ferring peculiar advantages upon every 
continental rival, they have culpably, 
and in some instances fraudulently, 
given the foreign artisan and corn- 
grower unwarrantable encouragement, 
to the serious detriment of our own 
countrymen. Do we blame the minis- 
ters? do we blame the parliaments ! 
Fools — fools all, collectively and indi- 
vidually. Their principal error was in 
listening to “‘ public opinion.” They 
met the wishes of the people on ques- 
tions which they did not understand, 
and sanctioned those repeals and con- 
cessions, which have converted them 
into paupers. Since Lord London- 
derry died, there has rarely been a 
question of policy, mooted in parlia- 
ment, or founded upon the petitions 
of the manufacturing classes, which 
has not been yielded on grounds of 
expediency. And yet, who dare deny 
that each of these concessions, in the 
order of their surrender, has added to 
the totality of public distress, and 
plunged a thousand families into ruin 
for every hundred that have been in 
the slightest degree relieved? The re- 
peal of the protective laws in favour 
of silks has inundated the market 
with French manufactures, encouraged 
wholesale smuggling, such as never was 
carried on before, and sent hundreds of 
happy and industrious families into the 
workhouse. The glove bill inflicted 
the same extent of privation upon the 
manufacturers of Worcester, and other 
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towns. The admission of German 
linens into our colonies has beggared 
the greater part of the north of Llreland. 
The boon conferred upon the Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Prussians, and other 
northern powers, has reduced the value 
of our mercantile marine full fifty per 
cent. It is now an unprofitable trade 
in all its branches. But the crowning 
evil—thanks to Sir Robert Peel 
that which has struck at the marrow 
of society —that which has blown out 
the furnaces in the iron districts, and 
compelled the farmer and grazier to 
pay their rent out of their stock— that 
which has ruined every small manu- 
facturer, and established the truck sys- 
tem, is—Tue Currency Britt! Do 
we make it a matter of accusation 
against the working classes, or the 
“enlightened people,” that they did 
not understand nor foresee the con- 
sequences of this measure? By no 
means. They knew as little upon this 
subject as did the honourable the re- 
presentatives of the nation. The flip- 
pant talker in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament—the all-wise treatise- 
vender of political economy —the gab- 
bler against “ filthy rags’ —the Blue- 
coat-school boy of the Times, a genuine 
cockney in mind and manners, strong 
in its lungs, and impudent as well as 
wicked,—none of these parties, re- 
ceiving their wages in gold or bank 
notes, and estimating the resources of 
the nation by the thumb-and-nail rules 
of Fleet-street and Cheapside, knew 
any thing of the fatal consequences of 
this measure. It was no sooner passed, 
however, than it deranged the affairs 
of every man in business. It wounded 
public credit in the most vital part. It 
gave the large capitalist unlimited con- 
trol in the market, and compelled the 
active and industrious manufacturer, 
whose competition was salutary in re- 
straining monopoly, either to retire 
from business, or become the mere 
furnisher of those who could take ad- 
vantage of his embarrassments. By 
this nefarious and cruel bill, the value 
of a fixed annuity was doubled —the 
mortgagee was placed at the mercy 
of the lender—the salaried official had 
his income increased fifty per cent— 
the taxes were doubled, and wages 
and profits, among the middle classes, 
were reduced one half. This bill, in 
short, laid the foundation of all the 
privation and suffering we have en- 
dured as a nation since 1819. From 
tiat year— may it stand aye accursed 
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in the calendar!—to the present, we 
have been rapidly declining as a com- 
mercial people; contending with diffi- 
culties which we, being a nation of 
philosophers, ascribed to other causes ; 
meeting fresh embarrassments at every 
reduction of taxation, and finding our 
coats becoming more bare, and our 
comforts more narrowed, and our pro- 
fits more reduced, and our wages 
verging nearer the starving point, 
without ever once dreaming of the real 
cause, or compelling the minister of 
the day to institute an inquiry. 

But what has all this to do with the 
newspapers? Much more, most en- 
lightened reader, than you have any 
conception of. Bear in mind that Sir 
Robert Peel, the author, or at least 
the foster-parent of the currency bill, 
was the coadjutor of Canning in his 
new-fledged views of policy; of Mr. 
Huskisson, the author of the free trade 
system and the reciprocity treaties with 
the northern powers of Europe; and 
that this same Sir Robert Peel was the 
man who, as a Tory acting upon Whig 
principles, affected to despise the in- 
fluence of the press—the journals 
honestly opposed to him—at the very 
moment he was strengthening the re- 
volutionary part of the press, and giv- 
ing it an influence and a voice which 
it never possessed before. Now, mark 
the consequences. He courted the 
applause of those of whom he was the 
dupe, whose sentiments at this parti- 
cular juncture were favourable to his 
finance plans, who cheered him on in 
those speculations which have degraded 
him as a statesman, made his conduct 
proverbial for its inconsistency, and 
his policy the most pernicious that 
ever was inflicted upon the British 
empire. Sir Robert Peel was at great 
pains to announce to the world that 
he placed no value in the advocacy of 
the journals. The result was, that he 
lost the support of his real friends, and 
threw himself into the arms of those 
who, advocating his particular line of 
policy from selfish motives, neverthe- 
less despised and hated the man and 
his principles in their hearts. If any 
proof of this be wanting, let us just 
call to recollection the loud burst of 
triumph which followed his downfal, 
and sounded far and wide like the 
weird sisters’ chant of malice and 
diabolism, when he ceased to be the 
leader of the House of Commons. 
Even the Times, that had supported 
him during the Welliogton adminis 
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tration, turned round like an enfran- 
chised slave to heap upon him its 
vulgar and menial obloquy. The 
Herald and the Chronicle followed 
the same course. The Courier, that 
had fawned upon him, transferring its 
editorship to a penny-a-line subaltern 
of the Globe, attacked him with a 
virulence violent enough in all con- 
science to shake the foundations of 
New London Bridge, of which its chief 
proprietors were the architects. 

The Tories, or the pretended Tories, 
by their own acts of apostasy and in- 
gratitude, having fallen into obloquy 
—their inconsistencies being disgust- 
ing, and their whole conduct selfish, 
thankless, and in some instances in- 
vidious, cruel, and tyrannical —mer- 
cilessly vindictive as regarded their 
consistent advocates, and despotically 
oppressive as regarded the rights of 
free discussion and the liberty of the 
subject—the whole power of the press 
was turned against them. Do we say 
that this was not a just and well- 
merited punishment? By no means. 
The truckling minister was treated as 
every gentleman is treated who, instead 
of using his sword-stick or his fists, 
prefers the dalliance of smooth words, 
and entreats the tender mercies of a 
set of pickpockets and ruffians by whom 
he is attacked. Sir Robert Peel first 
worshipped the majesty of “ public 
opinion,” and besought the suffrages 
of the organs of a revolutionary faction ; 
and after he had served them to the 
best of his ability, and obeyed their 
commands to the uttermost, he was, as 
might have been expected, immolated 
as their victim. His conduct con- 
vinced even the respectable portion of 
the press that it was not safe to give an 
honest support to any ministry; that 
faithful services had no chance of 
reward ; and that, in the whim of the 
moment, the most able and consistent 
advocate might be discarded or given 
over to the vindictive persecution of a 
Whig attorney-general, hired for the 
purpose. He therefore encouraged 
that ascendency of rabble adulation, 
that domination of the newspapers, of 
which he now complains, and under 
whose incessant lashings he now 
writhes. And lethim! He cherished 
the viper, and he must endure the 
sting. 

But, politically speaking, what is 
this “ public opinion?” Are the news- 
papers the sources of it, or the mere 
channels and conductors ?— are they 
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the real thunder, or merely the echo? 
—the speaker, or the brass trumpet 
which he uses? We shall see. 

Let us take London to contain a po- 


pulation of two million souls. This 
may be classed nearly as follows :— 

Persons of fortune . . . 200,000 
Merchants . . « « « « 100,000 
First-rate tradesmen . . . 100,000 
Second-rate ditto . . . . 200,000 
Third-rate ditto, huxters, &c. 250,000 
Dependents of government . 100,000 
Strangers . 6 « + « « « 100,000 
Foreigners .. . + « « 50,000 


Thieves and prostitutes . . 
RR. S.-6 os: so & 


150,000 
750,000 


Inall . 2,000,000 


These may be further classed thus :— 


Independents - . . - ~. 500,000 
Middle classes . . . - « 500,000 
Dependents . . . + « 1,000,000 

2,000,000 


A newspaper speculator, in making 
his calculation as to the probable 
amount of profits, which is the first 
consideration, and cherishing no opin- 
ions but such as shall sell most exten- 
sively, will naturally consult the popu- 
lation returns of the metropolis, which 
he classifies as we have done above. 
He knows that the upper classes are 
not the encouragers of newspapers; 
and even if they were, the field of 
consumption is comparatively narrow. 
On the other hand, the lower classes 
are the most voracious readers of 
newspapers, the easiest imposed upon, 
the easiest excited upon all questions 
of a public nature, and their passions 
convertible to the advantage of the 
journalist. The consideration with 
him is, whether he should speak the 
sentiments that prevail in the higher 
ranks of an intelligent aristocracy, or 
the sentiments of the more formidable 
mob, the voice of numbers, the market 
where there is the greatest demand for 
the commodities or empirical medicines 
which he purposes to vend. A mo- 
ment's reflection would point out the 
course he ought to take. Self-interest 
dictates the rest, and he accordingly 
pays court to the rabble. 

It requires but a slight acquaintance 
with the manner in which the London 
papers are conducted, to know that it 
is upon calculations such as these that 
the principles they advocate are based. 
There are one or two honourable ex- 
ceptions, we admit; but the greater 
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proportion of them have no opinions 


but those of the multitude. If, for in- 
stance, the shop-keepers, the gin sellers, 
and the rabble of London, entertain a 
notion that the effect of the present 
corn-laws is to add a penny to the 
price of a quartern loaf, or a farthing 
to that of a gallon of beer, the repeal 
of these laws must be a popular sub- 
ject. The newspapers accordingly 
keep it constantly under discussion — 
setting forth the most ingenious sophis- 
tries in favour of the repeal, and shew- 
ing by arguments founded upon cal- 
culations of their own making, and 
every one of them erroneous, or upon 
the falsehoods of others, the happy 
consequences that should result from a 
free importation of corn. The persons 
to whom these arguments are generally 
addressed are incapable of understand- 
ing the policy of these laws, or if they 
do understand them, selfishness is 
stronger than reason; and they have 
no regard for the interests of other 
parties, or the honour and independ- 
ence of the country, provided that the 
supposed additional penny upon the 
loaf could be saved to be expended 
upon gin. Then, again, there exists the 
envy which this order of persons en- 
tertain towards the aristocracy. Here 
is an unbounded field for the popularity 
of the newspapers. The cobbler and 
tnker are told that part of their wages 
are wrung from them by oppressive 
laws in order to provide pensions and 
sinecures for the nobility. * Why 
should this be?” exclaims the indig- 
nant journalist, “* seeing that you are 
the only useful classes, and your labour, 
and that of the carpenter and tailor, 
the butcher and bricklayer, is the chief 
source of national wealth?” This is 
sheer falsehood —wicked and mischie- 
vous misrepresentation—but the un- 
washed patriots receive it all as truth, 
and swallow it with avidity. It is 
merely following up the same senti- 
ment, and keeping it perpetually be- 
fore the eyes of their dupes, that such 
papers as the Times, Chronicle, and 
Herald, deviate from the usual course 
of attacking the system, and occa- 
sionally direct the whole force of 
their malice upon individuals. If any 
gentleman happens to oppose himself 
publicly to these sentiments, he is in- 
stantly held up to mob execration. 
The faults and follies of his father and 
grandfather are collected and thrown, 
in the form of an accusation, in his 
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face. If they were public men, ma- 
gistrates or clergymen, officers of state 
or ministers of the crown, they are at 
once declared to have been public 
robbers and tyrants, the oppressors of 
the poor, and the amassers of wealth 
at the national expense. Hence, with 
an easy perversion of induction, it is 
concluded that the estates of the of- 
fending party are not his own—that 
the lands he purchased do not pro- 
perly belong to him—that the titles 
he is proud of were surreptitiously ob- 
tained ; and he is called upon to sur- 
render his property for the benefit of 
the learned inditer of the article in the 
newspaper, and the tinker and cobbler 
aforesaid. 

The “ people” being thus ministered 
to daily by the functionaries of Print- 
ing-House Square, Fleet Street, and 
the Strand, and their natural jealousy 
of the higher orders being raised to 
blood heat by these appeals to their 
passions, it is no wonder that they are 
hostile to the institutions of the country, 
and clamorous for that reform which 
shall sweep them away, and level all 
the distinctions of society. In such a 
flood-tide of revolution, many of these 
men calculate on bettering their con- 
dition, from the simple circumstance 
that it could not be rendered more des- 
picable. The great mass of such per- 
sons, however, cherish no such hopes— 
they are mere blockheads; and they 
join in the clamour for no other reason 
than because they see others join—as 
one dog follows another without seeing 
what the foremost one is in pursuit of. 
Let us enter the haunts of some of 
these readers of the popular journals, 
and see of what materials they are 
composed. Let it be the “ Pig and 
Whistle,” or the “ Hog in Armour,” 
or any other hostelry of a licensed vic- 
tualler. A low back-parlour, the floor 
thickly sanded, and the walls smoke- 
polished, into which the rays of the 
sun never penetrated, and which is 
furnished, much after the manner of a 
stable, with stalls, which are called 
boxes, the tables black and fetid, the 
forms dirty, and a huge blaze of gas- 
light pouring from a tube under a cir- 
cular canopy corroded with soot. This 
is the favourite hospitium of some 
twelve or twenty tippling politicians 
of the neighbourhood. The place 
smells of rum, brandy, gin, porter, 
tobacco, sulphur matches, and other 
horrible odours, while huge pewter 
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tankards of beer, and half-empty tum- 
blers of the other compounds—some as 
cool as the philosopher who sits beside 
them, others steaming like the poli- 
tician who declaims—adorn the differ- 
ent boards. The ‘Times newspaper 
Jays, or rather lies, on one table, and 
the Herald and Globe on another. In 
one quarter sits a man, in a black 
coat, bald head, red bushy whiskers, 
with a turned-up nose, and a squint 
in the left eye—the last two marks 
being considered indicative of genius. 
He is the son of nobody, being a 
foundling, reared in a charity school 
at the expense of the parish. Ile is a 
respectable person in his way never- 
theless, is a vender of tripe in the ad- 
jacent street, and is supposed to have 
a few hundred pounds in the funds. 
Ile is a reformer, however—a dead 
hater of capital punishments —a friend 
to education—an abhorrer of the abo- 
minable Court of Chancery—an ad- 
mirer of Buonaparte and the brave 
Belgians—and, like Lord John Rus- 
sell, a friend of civil and religious li- 
berty all over the world. By the way, 
the coat he wears he has worn ever 
since Hunton the quaker was hanged, 
in pure sympathy with the newspaper 
he reads—the Times. But there is 
one thing which rankles deep in his 
heart. He cannot understand why it 
should be that he should not have an 
inch of land in the whole world, ex- 
cept in the kingdom of Poyais; while 
the Duke of Newcastle is in possession 
of the demesne of Clumber, and the 
lands of Newark. He cannot under- 
stand this, and therefore is he an un- 
happy man. He pays 7/. 5s. 6d. of 
assessed taxes, fourteen shillings for his 
dog, twenty-five shillings for church- 
rates, besides several pounds per annum 
for poor-rates, which he verily believes is 
wholly expended by the overseers in 
eating and drinking. He cannot com- 
prehend why he should be compelled 
to pay these sums of money, or rather 
why he should not be allowed to vend 
his tripe, tax and rate and dog free. 
He is consequently a reformer; and 
he solemnly believes that he will never 
be released from these vexatious pay- 
ments till there is a pure House of 
Commons, elected by the only persons 
who are above the influence of bri- 
bery — namely himself and the mob. 
But mark the man who sits op- 
posite the tripe-seller—a lank-haired, 
whale-oil faced, juggler-damaged per- 
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son, with tortoise-shell spectacles, and 
an old blue surtout, fashion a la milj- 
taire, evidently never measured for 
him, and buttoned up to the chin. 
This is the gentleman who writes the 
city correspondence of the Morning 
Herald, sometimes the Lisbon and 
Paris correspondence at home; anda 
most erudite and right merry gentle- 
man it is. There is one trait in this 
person’s character, which renders him 
an admirable contributor to that ex- 
cellent journal, namely, he has an 
alacrity in discovering some important 
piece of foreign news, two or occa- 
sionally three days after it has been in 
all the newspapers. This careful and 
abstemious propensity is invaluable; 
for it prevents him from committing 
any mistakes, except in his character 
of Lisbon correspondent. On that 
point he is left to his ingenuity, and is 
allowed to invent ad libitum. He has 
another equally valuable quality, viz., 
that professionally he has no principles 
whatever. In his reports of the rise 
and fall of the funds, he may occa- 
sionally, it is true, discuss the policy 
of free trade, or offer an opinion on 
the differences between the Company’s 
agents at Canton and the Mandarins, 
or hazard a conjecture as to the ex- 
pense of cutting a canal from Falmouth 
to Manchester, or he may arraign the 
fashionable nuisance of smoking cigars 
in Kensington Gardens or Hyde Park 
on Sunday; but these digressions are 
capital in their way, as coming from a 
city correspondent, watching the fluc- 
tuations of the three per cents, and re- 
flect the highest credit on his taste, 
and on the liberality of the Herald. 
But what is he doing here among 
the publicists of the Hog in Armour? 
Bless you, felicitous reader! he is one 
of its choicest spirits and principal 
supporters. Ile is the oracle of the 
room, the Gamaliel at whose feet the 
tripe-vender sipped the inspiration of 
politics. But for him, how could the 
important discussions of the evening 
be carried on? He isan ultra-reformer, 
and, it is said, has some pretensions 
to represent Saffron Hill in the new 
chamber of delegates. He is to be 
supported by his employers, and has 
engaged to report all the proceedings 
of the house in its private sittings dur- 
ing the interregnums of the fourth es- 
tate. His argument is this: the news- 
papers are the arbiters of public opi- 
nion, ergo, Ais is the public opinion. 
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He must be returned — but how paid? 
Three pounds three shillings per week 
will be quite enough for a member of 
the reformed parliament. 

Observe that little man with a 
humped back, but primly dressed, 
taking snuff out of a silver box which 
he bought cheap last Christmas at a 
pawnbroker’s, and who is conversing 
with our veritable city correspondent. 
He is an apothecary of twenty years’ 
standing, an honest man, who, like 
the fleshless chemist in Romeo and 
Juliet, sells drugs to all sorts of people, 
for all diseases of the bowels or brain, 
without asking any questions. He is 
also a patriot, and a huge admirer of 
the politics of the Herald. He is a 
sentimentalist of the finest water— 
opposed to all taxes ; and although he 
has never been charged with poisoning 
more than thirteen persons, is an im- 
mense stickler for free trade in corn 
and medicine. He deprecates the 
sanguinary laws of England: ‘Too 
many men,” he says, “lose their lives 
needlessly, without the interference of 
the hangman!” This opinion of his 
is a matter of conscience, not of idle 
speculation. 

But need we describe seriatim the 
whole of the assembled politicians? 
We could make nothing of them. 
They belong to the undistinguishable 
herd of listeners ——- mere listeners; all 
reformers, it is true, but not one of 
them able to assign a single reason 
why heis so. They imbibe their sen- 
timents with their beer; both go to 
their stomach, the quarter where the 
taxes are supposed to pinch. They 
are elective purists after their own 
way; but ten pounds expended on a 
supper of cows’ entrails and onions 
would purchase the whole clique, 
whether the candidate were Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Henry Hunt, or Sir Balaam 
Key, Bart., Lord Mayor of London. 

Perhaps the reader may, from “ in- 
advertence,” be tempted to think that 
we have been sketching a caricature. 
We enter our solemn protest against 
this unwarrantable supposition. We 
appeal to every man of experience who 
has dared to penetrate the lower haunts 
of London society, and make himself 
acquainted with the pretensions of the 
parties who form the constituency of 
the popular newspapers, whether our 
specimen of the politicians of these 
haunts is not true as life, and whether 
such persons do not compose three- 
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fourths of the readers of the Times, 
Chronicle, Herald, and some of the 
evening journals. The only difficulty 
in the case is to convince the public 
at large that the opinions of these 
obscure, and illiterate, and ignorant 
cockneys, are not formed by, but rather 
followed and pandered to, by the jour- 
nals before mentioned. In our own 
mind there is no doubt whatever, and 
we shall put the fact to the proof. Not 
one of these papers dare array itself 
against this low caste of what is called 
*¢ public opinion,” in any way what- 
ever. Their whole study is to watch 
and reflect the prevailing bias, or the 
ascendant excitement. In the case of 
Queen Caroline, this principle was 
rigidly followed by the Times, as a 
matter of fair, and, as the result proved, 
of profitable, speculation. The same 
journal pursued the same policy in 
1815, during the passing of the corn- 
bill of that period, and, after mature 
deliberation, dismissed the then editor 
of the paper, to make room for one less 
fastidious as to principle, and more 
subservient to the ruling interest. The 
Herald, as the competitor of the 
Times, is conducted on the same rules. 
Whoever writes for that paper must 
prostitute himself to the prevailing 
bias, otherwise his contributions are 
valueless and inadmissible. No mat- 
ter how transcendent may be his talents, 
no matter how convincingly his argu- 
ments are enforced, no matter how 
truly just are his animadversions or his 
eulogiums ; the interest of the proprie- 
tors is an insuperable bar to his genius 
or his correct views, and he must flatter 
every vulgar demagogue, and advocate 
the most servile and obnoxious prin- 
ciples, deal out perdition to his dearest 
friends, and place in the most favour- 
able light sentiments which he abhors, 
or—his occupation’s gone! It is a 
case involving the fortune of indivi- 
duals; interest, influence, and self- 
preservation, are all at stake. The 
mob must be followed, the constitu- 
ency of the tap-room must be cheered, 
the drayman must be called a gentle- 
man, and his trull a lady, the dema- 
gogue a patriot, the spouting attorney 
a statesman, and the canting philan- 
thropist, engarbed as a quaker, a Da- 
niel come to judgment — or the vested 
interest of the journal is endangered, 
the rabble incensed, and the beer- 
mongers up in arms. 
The traces of this subserviency and 
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versatility are marked so deep in the 
career of the Times, that he who runs 
may read and understand them. We 
are not now discussing the venality of 
that journal; this will be done here- 
after, in a way that shall bring the 
blood, and leave the marks of the 
lash: at present we are speaking of its 
truckling, and trimming, and shifting, 
and debasing <ervilism to mob opi- 
nions. Ingratitude and slander are 
instinctive habits to vulgar minds, and 
they are only indulged to criminal 
excess by the Times, when they can 
be indulged safely, namely, when the 
parties are either dead or powerless. 
During the Wellington administration, 
the duke being popular with the Lon- 
don constituency, for reasons of which 
his grace, we have no doubt, is now 
heartily ashamed, the Times was the 
fulsome adulator of the premier and 
Sir Robert Peel. When the Whigs, in 
1830, through their organ, the E:/in- 
burgh Review, proclaimed war against 
the 1 ministry, the Times undertook their 
defence: it stigmatised the Whigs as 
a worthless, grasping, and unprincipled 
party, whose professions were hollow, 

whose hostility was factious, and whose 
sentiments, besides being justly sus- 
pected, were propagated as a foil to 
their secret intentions, namely, the de- 
sire of peace, and the attainment of 
that power which they were sure to 
abuse, and by means of which, should 
they attain it, the liberties and in- 
terests of the people of England would 
be remorselessly sacrificed. They were 
described as subtle and despicable po- 
litical empirics —trustless in their pro- 
fessions,and mercenary in their views— 
ostentatious in their opinions, but ut- 
terly unworthy of public confidence. 
The object of the Times was to sup- 
port the Wellington administration, for 
no other reason than to gratify the 
private ambition of its principal pro- 
prietor, then looking down upon his 
former obscurity as the high sheriff of 
a county, but whom the aristocracy of 
his neighbourhood nevertheless held in 
scorn as an arrogant printer’s devil, 

who had acquired wealth by means of 
flagitious calumny and political incen- 
diarism. In a cause so dear to private 
interests, the Times did not then dis- 
dain to extol the virtues, the moral 
influence, and the transcendent talents 
of Sir Robert Peel; and the right ho- 
nourable baronet was not unsusceptible 
to the flattery, for he returned the 
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compliment in kind, eulogised the 
Times as a most exemplary and re- 
spectable journal, and this in his place 
in parliament, and while he was a mi- 
nister of the crown. The fact is un- 
deniable that, to the last hour of his 
official life, the Times—the same writer 
who now writes—hung by the skirts of 
Peel, singing his praises, advocating 
his measures, and fighting his battles 
against the Whigs, who had prev ously 
declared open war. But, alas! how 
slippery are political friendships! On 
the day after Sir Robert’s expulsion 
from office, the demagogue news- 
monger joined the outcry against him, 
barked at his heels like the other com- 
mon curs of the city, and with the 
coolest effrontery imaginable told 
readers that it had for some time anti- 
cipated his downfal as the unavoidable 
consequence of his incompetency. But 
this was not all. The ink was scarcely 
dry, in which it had denounced the 
Whigs as a feeble factious race, unfit 
for office, and unworthy of public con- 
fidence, when a new light burst upon 
it, and it all at once discovered that 
these same Whigs were the only men 
qualified to rescue the nation from its 
embarrassments, the profoundest of 
statesmen, the very models of English 
patriots, popular in the highest de- 
gree, and entitled to the warmest sup- 
port of the Times! 

Then came the Reform Bill, as 
cataplasm to Lord Althorp’s sical 
the last rash effort of a sinking and 
incapable ministry. The Times, for- 
getting that it had supported the Duke 
of Wellington after he had put forth 
his famous declaration against all re- 
form, not having passed the slightest 
censure upon that declaration, and for- 
getting also that it had denounced the 
men by whom this reform bill was 
introduced — the Times, forgetting all 
this, nevertheless rushed forward in its 
support, at the head of the scum and 
sans-culotterie of London. _ Its furious 
appeals to the mob during the period 
of the elections will never be forgotten. 
Every ruffian was summoned to ap- 
pear at the various hustings armed 
with a bludgeon, and with missiles in 
his pocket, to give effect to his vote, if 
he had one; but at any rate to pelt 
and massacre, if necessary, the anti- 
reform candidates, wherever they might 
shew themselves. The brutal passions 
of the rabble were thus called into 
play. The most atrocious outrages 
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were committed in all parts of the 
country. Gentlemen of the highest 
character and talents were restrained, 
by the dictates of self-preservation, 
from canvassing the electors, or stand- 
ing a contest, in those places where 
the mob could appear in formidable 
numbers. Such was the influence of 
the Times, its provincial coadjutors and 
partisans, upon “ public opinion.” 

The watchword of the party and 
their newspapers, at the outset, was 
“ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill.” To effect this, the 
rabble without took upon themselves 
the task of dragooning the members 
within. Every representative of the 
people who dared to vote according 
to his conscience, and in opposition 
to this favourite maxim, was instantly 
denounced and considered a traitor to 
the popular cause. Alderman Thomp- 
son one evening, forgetting who his 
constituents were, committed the grie- 
vous mistake of giving an independent 
vote in favour of the borough of 
Appleby and against ministers. The 
howl in the city next day was like the 
breaking in of waters. If a thousand 
rabid terriers had been let loose at the 
Royal Exchange, the consternation 
could not have been more terrible. 
Meetings were immediately held, to 
call the refractory and terrified alder- 
man to account, and either compel 
him to do penance for not sustaining 
the “ whole bill,” or retire from the 
honourable station to which he had 
been elevated. The newspapers were 
boiling against him ; the rabble were 
foaming and menacing him with 
danger. Alderman Thompson chose 
the better part of valour. He met 
their worships in full assembly—he 
bowed to the mountebank —he smiled 
upon the daw—he kissed his hand to 
the scavenger—and made a most 
abject apology. He declared upon 
his honour that he voted “ inadvert- 
ently” —that he had been dining out, 
and came in too late to understand 
clearly what he was doing —and was 
excessively sorry for the mistake, 
promising never to offend again in a 
similar way. Oh Heavens, what a 
sight to see in a man arrived at the 
years of discretion! He looked like 
a large, whimpering, over-fed and 
under-lashed schoolboy, down upon 
his knees, begging pardon for a theft ; 
or like Tony Lumpkin, half-seas-over, 
attempting to say grace. Their wor- 
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ships, the mob, were graciously pleased 
to forgive him. 

One would think that the Times, 
which took an active, or rather a pro- 
minent, part in exacting such humi- 
liating terms from an alderman, and 
binding him hand and foot, despite 
honour or conviction, to the “ whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill,” would 
after this exhibition be more chary of 
its own conduct. And so it would, 
had the mania in favour of the bill not 
considerably subsided. The Times, 
as is well known, opposed ministers 
on the clause for the divisions of 
counties. The consistent Times, that 
had but a few weeks before so stoutly 
combated for the “ whole bill,” was at 
length the first amongst its radical 
supporters to find a flaw in it—the 
first to call upon the people to meet 
and oppose that which had heen a 
principal feature in the bill from its 
introduction, and which had never 
been carped at, or animadverted upon, 
till now. Here is consistency with a 
vengeance !—but it is the consistency 
of the “ leading journal.” 

The reason for all this trimming may 
easily be explained. We wish we had 
Hunt at our elbow to speak — write he 
cannot any more than a hedgehog — to 
the point, for he could do it well. The 
honourable member for Preston, how- 
ever, cannot be spared from his duties, 
therefore the task devolves upon us. 
The Times foresees that the bill has 
not the slightest chance of passing into 
a law. Even the chandler-shoperie 
part of its readers are already sick of it 
and its patrons. The nine-days’ won- 
der has become stale, and the cockney 
is tired. The Times, therefore, which 
first started the objection, and which 
is now adopted by the Chronicle and 
the Herald, wishes to take all the cre- 
dit to itself of foretelling the disaster 
which is sure to happen. It is now 
an opponent of the bill, for the bill is 
virtually lost. The great mass of the 
liverymen of London are fools, it is 
true, and. ever ready to follow certain 
leaders for a time; but they are not 
such fools as not now to see that the 
grand revolutionary measure would be 
a death-blow to their prescriptive and 
corporate rights. They are bawling 
reformers, we admit; but they are not 
so monstrously stupid as to pull down 
the temple merely for the pleasure of 
being immured in the ruins. The 

Times, and the Chronicle, and the 
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Herald, all know this full well. The 


juncture, therefore, has arrived when 
they may safely play the old game of 
the Whigs, and defeat that of which 
they pretend to be mightily enamoured. 
We ask no other proof that the tide has 
turned against ministers, and that pub- 
lic opinion has undergone a complete 
change, than the simple fact, that the 
popular journals are dissatisfied with 
the present measure, and doing their 
utmost to strangle it in the House of 
Commons. 

To this conclusion we are impelled 
by the circumstance that neither the 
Times, nor any other London paper 
extensively circulating among the 
lower classes, dare, for a single week, 
advocate opinions at variance with 
those of the great majority of their 
readers. The leading journal has 
occasionally attempted this, but has 
invariably failed. It was disposed to 
support ministers on the Belgian ques- 
tion, by reiterating the undignified 
censures of Lord Palmerston against 
the King of Holland. But these cen- 
sures were unpalatable in the city, and 
it deserted the noble lord after a brief 
flirtation of four days. It made a simi- 
lar diversion in favour of the speech of 
the King of the French, and praised as 
a manly and graceful effusion that 
tasteless piece of bombast; in twenty- 
four hours it saw cause to change its 
opinion. But if the Times can no 
more than Alderman Thompson shake 
itself free from the trammels of its con- 
stituency, can we reasonably expect a 
greater share of independence on the 
part of the Chronicle, the Herald, the 
Globe, the Sun, or the Courier? No; 
these are now all embarked in the same 
cause, and they come under the same 
rule. 

This, then, is the political influence 
of the popular journals. It amounts, 
after all, to nothing; it is mere servil- 
ism to the opinions and prejudices of 
the multitude. Theirs are the mere 
echoes of the opinions of the people of 
London, the court of aldermen, and 
the wardmotes of the common council. 
And when did it ever happen that the 
sentiments of these persons were in 
unison with those of the intelligent 
part of the nation? What minister 
ever paid homage to these sentiments 
who did not become their martyr? 
Did Pitt, did Fox when he was in 
power, did Addington, did Perceval, 
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did Lords Liverpool or Londonderry ? 
Not one of them. Canning endeavour- 
ed to court popular favour by flinging 
himself into the arms of the low Whigs 
and the Burdett radicals, but he died 
broken-hearted in the first year of his 
premiership. Peel courted the same 
grade of persons, and was soon for- 
saken and despised. Goderich was 
too imbecile to survive long enough as 
First Lord of the Treasury to be either 
feared, respected, or opposed. Lord 
Grey is entirely in their hands, and 
his doom is fixed. 

In the nature of things it is impos- 
sible that it can be otherwise. The 
opinions of these persons are too capri- 
cious and selfish, too much wedded to 
narrow attachments, and they them- 
selves are too apt to forsake the cause 
to which they had pledged themselves, 
on the slightest pretence, or by the first 
loophole opened for their escape, for 
any minister to place dependence 
upon. He that does so is a lost man. 
He leans upon a reed, and spins for 
his cable a rope of sand. The Times, 
being nothing more than the mouth- 
piece of these opinions, we invariably 
make it a rule, and it is one which 
long experience proves to be correct, 
to measure the duration of a ministry 
by the confidence it reposes in this 
organ. We beg leave to call Sir 
Robert Peel as a living evidence of 
this fact. It never yet supported a 
ministry that lived over the second 
twelvemonth ; it never yet advocated 
a cause which it did not injure; it 
never espoused the quarrel of a friend 
without turning his weapons against 
him ; — Queen Caroline herself was its 
victim ! 

Popularity at all times, in this coun- 
try, is not only deceitful, but the very 
worst foundation which any statesman 
could possibly build upon. We use 
the word in its ordinary acceptation, 
thereby meaning the approbation of 
the fickle million whose sentiments 
are represented by three-fourths of the 
London journals. It has no endur- 
ance, no stability —no basis that the 
winds of heaven do not shake — no 
anchorage whose tenacity defies the 
gale—no abiding point of attraction, 
which the turning of a scale, or an 
additional nail in the half-boot of a 
drayman, does not render as variable 
as the weathercock on the spire of St. 
Bride’s. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN IDLER. 
CHAPTER III. 


‘* Ay, father, I have had those earthly visions 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 
To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enlightener of nations ; and to rise 


I knew not whither 
© * * 


. * 


* but this is past : 


My thoughts mistook themselves. 


Abbot. 


And wherefore so? 


Manfred. I could not tame my nature down; for he 
Must serve who fain would sway, and soothe, and sue, 
And watch all time, and pry into all place, 

And be a living lie, who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean—and such 


The mass are.” 


I was always an idler—an idler in 
boyhood, in youth, in manhood — at 
school, at college, in the world ;—I 
was always an idler. For thirty years 
my life has passed away like a dream; 
—I have no house, no home, no wife, 
no child, no friend, no tie to bind me 
to the earth, nothing to mark my leav- 
ing it. 
* * & * * 

Ay ! my life has passed away like a 
troubled dream, of whose real existence 
there is no trace save in shaken nerves 
and a chilled heart. 

* * * * * 

But was it not actually a dream? — 
a dream in which strange scenes have 
been careering before my eyes— in 
which beloved and familiar forms have 
unaccountably vanished from my view ; 
some fading into nothingness, others 
darkening into demons that scowled 
and grinned at me until my blood 
froze, and my soul sickened at the 
contrast a dream —a dream in 
which I have been pursuing, with the 
same desperate eagerness, a succession 
of widely varying objects that all melt- 
ed away or changed their nature in my 
grasp —a dream, by heaven! in which 
I have been ever struggling with high 
hope and noble daring, and ever baftled 
by that electric paralysis known only 
to the sleeper. And now—nowat this 
moment, when I am suffering under a 
sort of doubting consciousness, do not 
all things, stripped of their distinctive 
shapes and colours, wheel and sparkle 
around me till chaos seems come 
again ¢ 

* ¥ we * * 
They do! they do! 
* * ~ 


oe * 
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Byron’s Manfred. 


I was always an idler, but an idler 
after a peculiar fashion. My life has 
been one of incessant though rambling 
activity ;—— excitement, mental or bo- 
dily, has been as it were the very prin- 
ciple of my existence. Thus it is that 
under the influence of a fatal and way- 
ward restlessness, I have observed, and 
studied, and thought, and laboured, 
and learned, and braved many dangers, 
and done many things whereby I 
snatched a barren and transitory tri- 
umph from other men whom the world 
calls talented, and wise, and great ; — 
but it availed me nothing; my exer- 
tions were ill-timed, or ill-directed, or 
over-carried ; and, if productive of 
aught that was good, productive only 
of that gleam of joy which enhances 
sorrow. Still I have laboured on, and 
ever must until I shall have ceased to 
be —though my toil be uncheered by 
one anxious throb. Therefore is it 
that I am even now noting down my 
wild thoughts in the cabin of a mer- 
chant-vessel. I have nothing else to 
do. I have gazed upon the Atlantic 
until my eye and mind are alike weary 
of its sullen vastness —I have turned 
over the three volumes which compose 
the captain’s library, until every page 
and every thumb-mark thereon is fami- 
liar to me — I have listened to all the 
stories that the sailor-fellows can tell — 
I have elicited their whole stock of 
ideas; so that, in all, from the com- 
mander to the cook’s dog, the most 
microscopic inquiry could discover 
nothing new. I am altogether thrown 
back upon myself;— I must write — 
J’ll write my whole life: it will be a 
curious, a fearful monument to leave 
behind —an unmitigated representa- 
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tion of the human heart. Doubtless 
some passages will again cause me des- 
perate suffering, if I sit down delibe- 
rately to place them upon record ; but 
then they are perpetually flashing on 
my brain, and will it not be better to 
grapple fixedly with the recollection ? 

At all events, I must write. So Ill 
commence forthwith, and address my- 
self to no other object till we make 
land. 

I was born on the 22d of March, 
1795. My name is Reginald St. 
Senane. With the exception of Sir 
Richard St. Senane, who possesses 
the lands and lordship, I am the only 
survivor of the house of Inchicronan. 

It is unnecessary to interfere with 
the herald’s office by saying more. 

My childhood, I am told, was sickly 
and querulous ; but even then, as ever 
since, music had strange power on me. 
If in my most obstinate fit of crying 
my father were to touch his violin, or 
my mother or nurse to sing to me one 
of our own wild melodies, I was at 
once silent. 

My boyhood was froward, passion- 
ate, and daring ;—an only child, I of 
course suffered from the indulgence of 
my parents and the utter subserviency 
of all others around me; besides, my 
whole race have been afflicted with an 
unhappy temperament. 

From the first my father treated me 
as a companion; he insisted on my 
always addressing him by his Christian 
name. We doted on each other, 
though we often quarrelled. Under 
his personal instructions, I became 
accomplished in all exercises and field- 
sports, and perfectly regardless of fa- 
tigue and danger in their pursuit. I 
am also indebted to him for my in- 
troduction to French and Spanish 
literature: — as for the languages, 
they were spoken more commonly in 
our house than English. We were 
much connected with France and 
Spain in the olden time ; the cadets of 
our family used always to take service 
in the army of either nation. I cared 
little for France, but I was passionately 
fond of every thing Spanish: Spain 
was unto me as a very’paradise of the 
heart; I used to gaze devotedly upon 
the snatches of its scenery, which the 
magic art of Zurbaran had made pre- 
sent to my view; and I used to pore 
ever its history and repeat its ballads 
till my eyes filled with tears and my 
heart beat as though it would burst 
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my bosom;—and then there was a 
painting of the Virgin in our oratory, 
the sublimest effort of Murillo’s pen- 
cil; and on this I loved to gaze, until 
mortality seemed suspended in myself 
from contemplation of its divine ex- 
pression. And yet tradition declared 
it, in fact, the portrait of a mortal 
beauty ;— could such exist? I pon- 
dered much upon the question, and 
once said “ No ;” for the inspiration of 
the painter had shed the purity of 
heaven over a form and features, com- 
bining all that was most lovely upon 
earth. But I had afterwards reason to 
alter this opinion, when I first gazed 
on Maria di Padilla. High and noble 
excitement had raised her for the mo- 
ment into the perfect resemblance — 
the embodied vision of the worshipped 
image of my boyhood, and she at once 
became my destiny. But let me not 
anticipate. 

These things united to cast a shade 
of deep enthusiasm upon my character. 
But more than all, there was an old 
woman who, for the better half of a 
century, had witnessed the high solem- 
nities of our house — who had rocked 
my cradle and guided my first steps; 
and she, as I lay in bed, used to sit 
cowering on the hearthstone, in the 
fitful light of the turf fire, and tell me 
strange stories of the prowess and 
achievements of my forefathers, from 
Maurice the Norman downwards ; 
hinting ever and anon, in a whisper 
fearfully distinct, the while she record- 
ed some deed of desperate vengeance, 
or chronicled some war of merciless 
extermination, that we were a fi 
race — strongly subjected to a myste- 
rious influence —having need of an 
especial blessing-——highly gifted and 
sorely tempted —and that, however 
we might live, it was always well for 
us to die in holy guise, and within the 
protection of consecrated ground. 

This worked strongly upon my ima- 
gination, colouring all my thoughts, in 
sleep orawake—impressing me with the 
haughty fancy that I was distinct from 
ordinary mortals, and shrouding me in 
feelings in which they certainly had no 
share. Thus was I in some moods of 
mind led to dream myself the hero of 
many a chivalrous exploit, and in 
others to shudder at myself as a pre- 
destined homicide; for none of my 
race were free from the stain of blood. 
In the earlier time this was no cause 
for wonderment. Conquerors in a 
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foreign land, few amongst a treacherous 
many, we were obliged to maintain by 
the strong hand what we had won by 
the strong hand. But even in latter 
days the destiny clung to us ; — all — 
all— be it in battle, be it in fight, be 
it by accident —all have shed man’s 
blood — even my own father, even my 
own self. It was terrible to think on 
then —it is most terrible to think on 
now. The doom has fallen heavily on 
me —ay, the doom ! such it is said to 
be —such it is difficult to believe that 
it is not. Tradition and popular belief, 
strangely borne out by events, declares 
us under the curse of a potent spell, 
condemning us to blood-guiltiness and 
misfortune in our hearts’ truest affec- 
tions ever since Maurice the Norman 
slew his brother in arms on the faery 
knowe at Inchicronan. 

My schoolboy days — but why lin- 
ger upon schoolboy days? They are 
in truth always the same, always mise- 
rable: every man has found them so; 
albeit, under the pressure of disap- 
pointment and calamity in after-life, 
he would fain persuade himself it was 
otherwise. Away with such drivelling 
philosophy! Though the griefs of the 
boy be light and passing, yet are they 
more acutely felt than the heaviest 
misfortunes which can befall a breast 
the world has seared ; and unless to be 
the victim of tyranny the most com- 
prehensive and searching,— tyranny in 
every form, from the well-meant op- 
pression of the master to the ruffianly 
malignity of the low usher, and the 
wanton abuse of power upon the part 
of stronger schoolmates, be happiness, 
the schoolboy must be wretched. 

I will not, therefore, dwell upon my 
schoolboy days longer than to state I 
was sent to Stonyhurst, and that there 
I became a good classic, to say nothing 
of winning all the prizes, which was 
a matter of no great difficulty, as the 
Roman Catholic aristocracy of Eng- 
land are, with the single exception of 
the Jerninghams, a stupid generation. 
They have bred in and in until huma- 
nity has become degraded in them. 

At seventeen I entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. I had graduated before 
I reached twenty-one. The years which 
intervened I look back upon as the 
happiest of my existence. During 
these, I enjoyed all that freedom from 
worldly care which is presumed to 
make a paradise for the schoolboy, and 
{ had not to groan under the capricious 
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exercise of power or authority upon the 
part of any human being. And how 
did [ pass my time ?— after the usual 
fashion of young men of the day abund- 
antly supplied with money: hunted 
regularly twice a-week during the sea- 
son— went to balls and parties, in 
which I then took great delight — 
played at billiards, my fondness for 
which was for a whole year a positive 
passion — drank hard, which in youth, 
before the nerves are rigid or unstrung, 
does really afford much gratification — 
and gambled sufficiently to keep my 
expenditure on an exact balance with 
my receipts ;—a consummation which, 
from the extreme liberality of my fa- 
ther and the cheapness of pleasure in 
the Irish capital, I should have other- 
wise found some little difficulty in 
bringing about. 

Sometimes, however, I read; and 
when I did read, it was with the 
utmost intensity of application. My 
father was extremely anxious I should 
distinguish myself at college. As he 
was the best and fondest of parents, 
deep remorse used therefore to seize 
me when the time for examinations 
was fast approaching, I having not as 
yet looked into a page of the appointed 
volumes. Then would I, unless driven 
by some master-passion to act in oppo- 
sition to my better feelings, for three 
or four weeks shun the world and all 
my gay companions, and confine my- 
self rigidly to the precincts of the col- 
lege, measuring time by an hour-glass, 
and even taking exercise but at stated 
periods. Gentle and philosophic, too, 
was this exercise; for fatigue was to 
be as carefully avoided as repletion, or 
the strong stimulus of wine. I accord- 
ingly used merely to walk quietly 
round the park for half an hour, after 
every two hours’ reading during day- 
light. 

There is a mingled pain and plea- 
sure in the remembrance of these fits 
of study. They were uniformly suc- 
cessful ; but I despised the intellect of 
all my competitors. I knew my strug- 
gle had been with Time, and not with 
them; and I therefore felt no joy in 
the moment of victory, that in the 
most remote degree approached the 
two days’ misery arising from the ap- 
prehension of defeat. And oh! the 
drawling thunder of that cursed bell 
which used to summon us to the 
examination hall! Were I to hear it 
now, after years of absence — now, 
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when the spirit of ambition is utterly 
extinct within me, it would yet strike 
cold upon my heart! 

Enough of college! I now approach 
those dread passages of my life which 
stained its whole after-course. 

Fanny Fitzgerald was the eldest 
daugnter of a family with which mine 
was on terms of the closest intimacy. 
She was the loveliest and gentlest girl 
in the county. We had been play- 
mates in childhood — companions 
whenever I was in the country. She 
was now in her nineteenth year, and I 
had watched her progress through 
each successive stage from infancy to 
the fulness of youthful bloom, but to 
me she was unchanged. I loved her 
truly, purely, fervently—even as a 
sister— but no more. Cunning a pat- 
tern as she was of charming woman- 
hood, never did she excite in me one 
lustful thought — never did I dream 
of drawing more closely the ties which 
bound us to each other. I was per- 

fectly satisfied, perfectly happy in our 
intercourse. She was my shrine of 
feelings undefiled — the being under 
whose benign influence I was wont to 
reconcile myself with humanity when 
brutalised by the indulgence of my 
own evil passions, or disgusted utterly 
by the profligacy, meanness, and worth- 
lessness of the throng amidst which I 
had been toiling. As I gazed in her 
serene blue eyes, the deep quiet which 
seemed mirrored there was transfused 
into my soul; and I always returned 
from my lonely rambles with poor 
Fanny, purified and elevated, as I 
might from converse with a creature 
of a superior essence and of a better 
and brighter world. 

Thus did I love her,and she knew I 
loved her, and she loved me in return; 
but, alas! she knew not how I loved 
her: as woman, she was incapable of 
conceiving it, and as woman her pas- 
sions and affections naturally directed 
themselves to the same object; and 
therefore her love for me was combined 
with feelings far more earthly than any 
wherewith I had regarded her. I 
cherished her in my heart’s core, as I 
would my good angel—loving and 
yet reverencing ; but her thought by 
day, her dream by night, her hope, her 
prayer, her prospect was — to be my 
wife. 

I was not aware of this until it was 
too late—until she was the wife of 
another. lad 1 known it, I would 
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have married her; and if happiness be 
permitted to mortals, we must have 
been happy. ‘True it is I did not love 
her in the romancer’s acceptation of 
the term, for in this sort I did after- 
wards love an opera-singer, Maria di 
Padilla; and passionate love is a mad- 
ness wherewith we can be afflicted but 
once in life; for it is of mecessity cre- 
ated at first sight, else reason would 
have sway ; and only in the progress of 
our delirium is it, that, as the sun giv- 
ing glory and splendour to the value- 
less stone whereon it shines, we invest 
our idol with every grace and beauty 
of our own imagination — grace and 
beauty which do not exist beyond ; 
and the discovery of this is a thing of 
such surpassing bitterness, as utterly 
to prevent a recurrence of the like de- 
lusion. But under no possible cir- 
cumstances could my affection for 
Fanny suffer alteration or decay; and 
our enduring happiness would have 
been assured by the very absence, upon 
my part, of that passion which never 
fails to waste away in its own fierce 
flames, leaving ashes which are satiety 
and disgust. I was predestined, how- 
ever, to be wretched, and to make all 
who loved me wretched. Fanny mar- 
ried another. I will not, I cannot, 
attempt to detail the circumstances by 
which this came to pass: suffice it to 
say, it had its origin in that vile 
coquetry which is essentially inherent 
in woman. 
After graduating, I returned to spend 
a few months at home previous to my 
departure for the continent, where I 
was to pass some years before I set 
myself down for life upon the paternal 
domains. It was a gentle, soothing 
happiness to be restored to the scenes 
of my boyhood ; and time glided rapidly 
away. But the hour when I was to 
say farewell was now drawing nigh; 
and Fanny was surprised, and piqued, 
and grieved, that I made no declara- 
tion of love myself, nor demanded no 
confession of affection from her lips — 
no pledge of constancy. To incite me 
she commenced coquetting with one of 
her many admirers, the person most 
encouraged by her father, who, like 
myself, never dreamt of our union, 
considering the difference of religion 
an insuperable bar; for Fanny was a 
Protestant, and something of a puritan 
withal. 
The individual that Fanny married 
was a man against whom I entertained, 
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from the first moment I saw him, an 
antipathy, strong to the full extent of 
my own impetuous nature. He was a 
colonel in the army, and major of a 
regiment quartered in the neighbouring 
town. Now I have ever had a rooted 
aversion to the professional castes in 
this country —or rather, let me say, to 
men belonging to those castes whose 
personal character is not sufficiently 
elevated to render indistinct the pecu- 
liar marks ; but, above all, I hate the 
people of the military caste. They 
are, with scarcely an exception, low, 
mean, ignorant, contemptible merce- 
naries, without the feeling of chivalry 
which adorned the free companions of 
ancient days, and with a sort ofshoulder- 
arms manners and style of conversation, 
which is infinitely more offensive than 
the worst form of ordinary vulgarity. 
As acquaintance, I have always stu- 
diously avoided them ; for their miser- 
able gew-gaw splendour and assump- 
tion of rank in society I utterly despise. 
But I was singular in these feelings: 
the officers were courted by all others 
in the county, and, to my infinite in- 
dignation, by none more than the Fitz- 
geralds. Now Fanny’s suitor possessed, 
in an eminent degree, all the vices of 
his caste: he was mean and ignorant 
beyond measure ; he openly professed 
that he served merely for the pay; and 
I remember one evening, when he had 
lost some trifle at cards, he replied, 
with a look of ghastly facetiousness, to 
a lady who was quizzingly condoling 
with him, “ ¢ He who steals my purse 
steals trash,’ as the Scriptures have it.” 
For the rest, however, he was a fine 
specimen of the human animal. He 
was in the prime of life (about thirty 
years of age), tall, and cast in a mould 
of strength and beauty seldom sur- 
passed. His features were fine and 
regular, but there was something stern, 
and withal contracted, in their expres- 
sion. Poor Fanny, as I said, coquetted 
with him ; and he was most assiduous 
in his attentions—more for her fortune, 
which was large, than for her own 
sake; although he could not have been 
insensible to her excessive loveliness. 
He obtained the father’s consent, and 
subsequently Fanny's, in a moment of 
passion. I was offended—I was deeply 
hurt by her flirtation with this man. 
I upbraided her with it, not as a lover, 
but as an old friend ; and she replied 
with even greater warmth and bitterness 
than that into which I was myself be- 
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trayed. To observe such conduct in 
one habitually so kind and gentle—to 
hear the expression of rage and defiance, 
instead of penitence, or at least sorrow, 
amazed me utterly, and almost drove 
me mad. [I retorted with brutal vio- 
lence—in a storm of senseless, inco- 
herent words;—and then left her, 
declaring I flung her from my regard 
for ever. 

That evening she promised to be- 
come the wife of Colonel Keightley. 
I saw her not again until the fatal 
vows had been recorded before an 
angry heaven. 

The fortnight that preceded her 
marriage, I passed in almost perfect 
solitude at the island of Innis-Dharrig, 
wandering amongst its monastic ruins, 
or gazing listlessly on the Atlantic. 

I was very wretched ; and yet, upon 
self-examination, I could not satisfac- 
torily explain why. I would not ac- 
knowledge even to myself that jealousy 
had sway in my bosom ; and simple 
hatred to the object of Fanny’s choice 
was no sufficient motive for the com- 
plicated feelings of misery under which 
I suffered. 

In my secret soul I blamed Fanny 
for not understanding, and not sharing, 
my peculiar, perhaps fantastic feelings ; 
and yet my reason acquitted her. 1 
did not seek to marry her myself, and 
yet it was torture to think of her as the 
wife of another. I did not regret her 
marriage under the sordid sensation of 
a lost possession, but I contemplated 
it with the thrill of horror that a Pagan 
might the desecration of his idol. 
Were I to have attempted to breathe 
my feelings to Fanny, (but I did not, 
for I then deemed it useless,) I have 
often thought I might have availed 
myself of the words of a loved and 
remembered acquaintance—one of the 
first of living poets: 


*T can give not what men call love, 

But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the heavens reject not — 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow — 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ?” 


At length, however, I reasoned my- 
self into a sort of quiet, and I deter- 
mined on going to Fanny’s wedding- 
fete ; well believing that, however she 
might love her husband, her gentle 
nature could not fail to be afflicted at 
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the continuance of any unkind feeling 
between her and the playmate of her 
childhood. 

A penitent, therefore, for past vio- 
lence, I presented myself before Fanny 
on her wedding-day ; but there needed 
no words to win my pardon— my pale 
and worn looks were eloquent inter- 
preters, and Fanny sprung to meet me 
under the mingled influence of grief 
and gladness. I claimed her hand for 
the first dance—and retained it, save 
at brief intervals, during the entire 
evening. 

What were my feelings? I had 
none—I moved, and thought, and 
acted, like a person in a dream. At 
length the ball-room was nearly empty, 
and I was constrained to say farewell! 
Fanny burst into an agony of tears, 
and was removed by the bridemaids, 
sobbing and insensible. Buried in 
the same stupor that had all night 
clogged my faculties, I gazed upon the 
group ; and when it had disappeared, 
I walked slowly out of the house. 

I spent the whole of that night in 
wandering through the woods of Bal- 
lortlagh, watching the lights that flitted 
through the mansion, until they had 
one by one expired. 

The week that followed was chiefly 
spent by me on horseback. I was 
miserable, except when alone, and rid- 
ing as rapidly as horse could carry 
me. 

My father observed my state of 
mind, and pressed me most anxiously 
to depart. I assented; an early day 
was fixed; and it was arranged that 
he should accompany me as far as 
London. It was impossible, however, 
to think of leaving the country for 
— without bidding Fanny farewell. 

Ve might never meet again: her hus- 
band’s regiment might be ordered fate 
alone knew whither, and she would of 
course accompany him. 

I accordingly rode over to Ballort- 
lagh on the day previous to that ap- 
pointed for our departure. I found 
her alone in the drawing-room: on 
seeing me she uttered a faint shriek, 
and, burying her face in her hands, 
she shrunk from me like a guilty thing. 

I knelt at her feet, and endeavoured 
to soothe her agony ; but she sat per- 
fectly still, and apparently unconscious, 
with the tears streaming through her 
slender fingers. While we were thus 
placed, her husband entered the room. 
I sprung upon my feet, and rushed 
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towards the door—he stood before 
me—I endeavoured to pass on one 
side—he placed his hand upon my 
breast—I struck him to the earth— 
strode over him—threw myself on my 
horse, and darted from the hall-door 
with the speed of lightning. Arrived 
at home, I quietly awaited the message 
which I was full sure would be sent 
as soon as possible; and I grimly re- 
joiced in the prospect that my hours 
were numbered. Keightley was a ce- 
lebraied duellist—I had determined 
not to fire at him. <A brother-officer 
of his waited on me—I referred him 
to my fellow-collegian, Frank Joyse. 
Six next morning, and a field between 
Ballortlagh and Inchicronan, were ap- 
pointed. The night passed heavily: 
I could not sleep—I spent the chief 
part of it in writing letters to my 
father and Fanny in anticipation of a 
fatal event. But still the feeling which 
harassed me had not one touch of fear 
—it was a nervous curiosity to pene- 
trate the mist of futurity, and ascertain 
the event, though careless what it 
might be. 

When Keightley appeared, on the 
ground his face yet bore the mark of 
the blow I struck him. I had laid 
open his right cheek from the lip to 
the eye. I had effectually destroyed 
his beauty. My pistol was of course 
discharged in the air: his ball cut the 
massive watch chain in two, which was 
suspended to the last button of my 
waistcoat. He was not satisfied with 
this, nor with the expression of my 
sorrow at what had occurred, conveyed 
through my friend. I did not expect 
that he would ; but this deviation from 
the ordinary courtesy of the field ren- 
dered my friend deeply indignant ; and 
he said, as he handed me the second 
pistol, “ By heaven, Reginald, if you 
do not fire at him this time I’ll take 
you off the ground, and have a slap at 
him myself.” “ It will not be neces- 
sary, Frank,” observed I, pointing to 
the divided watch chain. ‘There are 
nine chances in favour of his wounding 
me—the tenth is that he will shoot 
me dead.” I was not mistaken; as I 
was bringing down my hand, after 
again firing in the air, his ball struck 
me on the elbow (on the olecranon 
process), and glancing thence just 
grazed my ribs; and, after running 
round my body, remained buried in 
my clothes. My arm fell to my side 
as if borne down by an irresistible 
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weight. My first act was to raise it 
by a convulsive exertion of my whole 
frame; I then reeled forward, and fell. 
The sensation I experienced was thatall 
my fingers had been bent back and 
smashed to pieces. I was conveyed toa 
neighbouring cabin, in the first instance, 
and thence, under the superintendence 
of the surgeon, to Inchicronan. The 
uncontrollable workings of my mind 
rendered my cure slow, and for a long 
period doubtful: at length I was de- 
clared convalescent; and one day, as 
I lay on my sofa, [ was surprised by 
the apparition of Keightley. Ifthe spirit 
of evil had stood before me in an em- 
bodied form, I could not have been 
more astonished—my frame could not 
have been more violently agitated ; 
and yet there was no sign of this save 
in the increased pallor of my counte- 
tenance and contraction of my brow: 
it was within the spirit wrought. I 
felt as if at the instant all the whole- 
some fluids of my body were turned 
to gall. But I received the man’s 
proffered hand, and listened calmly to 
his regrets at what had happened, and 
his observations that we had each much 
to forgive (he had taken deliberate aim 
at me the second time, for which he was 
called out by Frank Joyse, although, 
through the earnest intervention of my 
father, no meeting took place); and 
he trusted all would be forgotten, and 
that we should be good friends in 
future. I mechanically expressed my 
assent to all he uttered, and begged 
him to make no allusion to the past. 
Reflecting on this visit, I could not 
understand at first how a man that 
must curse me whenever he looked 
into the glass, and who hated me like 
hell, could have brought himself to act 
after such a fashion. But there were 
many reasons; he was most strongly 
urged to it by his wife’s family and 
relations. It was the surest way of 
preventing scandal in his regiment, 
with one of the officers of which he 
had already had an affair, in conse- 
quence of some observations made re- 
specting the origin of our rencontre ; 
and he expected speedily to receive 
the route for the Ionian Isles; in 
which event, it was probable our paths 
would never cross again. There might 
have been other motives; but amongst 
them, one generous or noble there de- 
cidedly was not. Fanny also came to 
see me; and it was in a fatal moment, 
when we were left alone, that as I lay 
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pale and helpless, worn by anguish, 
bodily and mental, that I unwittingly 
drew from her, amidst sighs and tears, 
and in the bitterness of our mutual 
sorrow, the confession that she loved 
me, and me only ! 

Need I add that her husband was 
odious to her? 

I recovered—that is to say, I was 
again able to move, although still feeble 
as a child; and, at the express invita- 
tion of Keightley, I was driven over 
several times to Ballortlagh. This was 
indeed balm to my wounded heart: I 
sat once more by Fanny as in happier 
days, and looked into her eyes, and 
inhaled the spirit of her sweet voice. 
It was perhaps a criminal indulgence ; 
but I did not feel that it was such, 
nor could I, if I did, resist my impe- 
tuous longing. 

At length the forced cordiality and 
worldly policy of the husband gave 
way under my continued stay in the 
country, and repeated visits. He be- 
came harsh and brutal in his conduct 
to his wife, and scarcely civil in his 
bearing towards me. 

I was not slow to perceive this, al- 
though the only effect it produced on 
me was to render my conduct and de- 
meanour to him most cautious and 
scrupulously free of all possible cause 
of offence. 

I knew full well, however, that an 
outbreak of the passion which was 
rankling in his breast could not be long 
deferred. Nor was it. 

As Fanny and I were playing chess 
one evening at Ballortlagh, in a crowded 
drawing-room, Keightley, after watch- 
ing us gloomily for a time, advanced 
to the table and filliped down my king, 
at the same time looking in my face 
with a scowl of demoniac hatred and 
defiance which I never can forget. 

My very soul, however, rejoiced 
within me. I now felt that I might 
fire at him without the world’s re- 
proach, and the black bile rose in savage 
joyousness of anticipated vengeance. 
Scarcely, however, had the thought 
been harboured, ere I swore to dismiss 
it for ever. Fanny wrung from me a 
promise that I would seek no quarrel 
with her husband. It was hard to 
resign the hope that from the first had 
been mutely cherished in my heart’s 
core, but I could not possibly have 
said her nay. A brute alone would 
have denied any thing to a being so 
unhappy and so lovely. 
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Fanny alone was witness to what 
took place ; and having prevailed with 
me, she next sought her husband, who 
was now awaiting my departure in the 
lawn with a brace of swords under his 
cloak. By tears and prayers, and the 
solemn promise that she would see me 
no more, she induced him also to forego 
his purpose. 

A note from her next morning in- 
formed me of this promise —but it was 
violated. The brutal conduct of her 
husband —her loathing of his presence 
—her love for me, and struggles to 
control it—within a brief period laid 
her on a bed of sickness, from which 
it was supposed she never more 
would rise. [ler disease lay too deep 
for the physician’s art—one by one 
her medical attendants had declared 
they could do nothing to arrest the 
hand of the destroyer; and she was 
now left to die in peace. Hourly did 
I, in anguish unutterable, expect to 
hear that her broken spirit had passed 
away; and when her cousin Emily, 
who had been her constant attendant 
during her illness, and who knew of 
our attachment, came to Inchicronan, 
I thought it was to announce the fatal 
intelligence, and bear me some dying 
token of regard. 

On the contrary, it was to say that 
Fanny could no longer control her 
desire to see me before she ceased to 
breathe, and to devise a plan whereby 
this might be secretly effected. Her 
husband had, at her express desire, 
and in accordance with the commands 
of her physicians, been excluded from 
her presence. I could therefore only 
be received at night, when all ex- 
cepting Emily, who slept in her room, 
had retired to rest. 

The signal for this was to be a light 
in Fanny’s window; when it gleamed 
forth I might safely approach, and 
was to announce my presence by 
throwing some sand against the glass. 
Emily was then to steal down stairs, 
and let me in by the back door. 

I left home at twelve, and soon 
reached Ballortlagh wood. I went on 
foot, lest my departure at such an hour 
might excite inquiry at Inchicronan. 
Fortwo hours I lay in the shrubbery op- 
posite the house, waiting the appointed 
signal. Who could read my feelings ? 
who can fancy the impetuous throbbing 
of my heart, as I advanced in obedience 
to that signal, and announced my pre- 
sence? The mastiff flew at me as I 
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was passing through the yard; but, 
on recognising an old friend, cowered 
at my feet. The door opened, and 
Emily appeared, pale and faint with 
fear. Having drawn off my boots, 
I followed her in breathless silence. 
The stairs, I fancied, shook under me 
as I ascended, so violently did I 
tremble; and I was for a moment 
obliged to lean against the wall from 
actual weakness. Every thought that 
crossed my brain seemed to have left 
a burning track. The dread of being 
discovered by Keightley, or even 
Fanny’s father, stealing into the house 
like a thief of the night, well nigh 
annihilated every faculty; and as I 
passed their chambers, in traversing 
the long gallery, I could scarcely per- 
suade myself they were not opening 
to give forth the spectres of their 
tenants. In Fanny’s presence, how- 
ever—in Fanny’s warm embrace —all 
was forgotten ;—she fainted in my 
arms in the overwhelming ecstasy of 
that blissful moment; and for a time 
she lay there pale and still, and fair as 
breathing marble. But her eyes once 
more beamed upon me in unutterable 
tenderness. No word until the moment 
of parting was breathed between us : 
Fanny was incapable of the exertion 
of speaking, and of what avail was 
language? The night seemed curdled 
into one brief moment — our happiness 
rendered us unconscious of aught be- 
yond our mutual presence. But when 
forced by Emily to begone, on the 
approach of daylight, I murmured in 
my farewell kiss that I would come 
again that night. I did, and for many 
and many a night after! until Fanny, 
like a withered plant under the mitigated 
and vivifying influence of light and 
air, had in fact recovered. It was a 
strange existence that we thus led. 
The present was delightful, for we 
lived in the light of each other’s eyes— 
and when we spoke, we spoke of the 
past, and this was rapture— but never 
did we suffer our thoughts to wander 
to the future. Even when alone, I 
would know no mental horizon more 
extended than that which was bounded 
by the shadows of the coming night. 
Fanny was now once more able to 
enjoy the pure air of heaven—the 
beauty and gentle joyousness of heart, 
which had withered under the touch 
of sorrow’s icy finger, were again her 
own, and each successive hour was 
fraught with health. Within a brief 
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riod she must be as well and as 

Coe as ever. Her abhorred tyrant 
was away—his wife’s fortune had 
been abandoned to him, and deeds 
of separation drawn. There was no 
longer a reason why I should seek 
stolen interviews with Fanny. I now 
visited her in the face of day, and 
walked with her, and read to her— 
and, in a word, lived over again with 
her the happy hours of our childhood. 
Our intercourse, too, was to the full 
as innocent as it had been in that 
blithe period. She was to marry me 
if ever she had her hand at liberty — 
but this was understood, not expressed, 
between us. Once, in a moment of 
wild excitement, I drew a picture of 
the happiness beings loving as we did, 
and circumstanced as we were, might 
enjoy in a foreign clime, forgetting the 
world, and forgotten by it. I spoke 
not directly of ourselves, but she 
understood me, and replied by raising 
her clasped hands to heaven, and 
bursting into an agony of tears. I 
humbled myself in the dust before 
her, and did at length obtain forgive- 
ness; but a lurking consciousness of 
something approaching guilt mingled 
in the rapture of all our future meet- 
ings—it threw around us an air of 
embarrassment which was before un- 
known. Thenceforth poor Fanny al- 
ways blushed when my eye rested on 
her, and her heart throbbed audibly, 
and her hand trembled when it was 
placed in mine. Our interviews, how- 
ever, were not less sweet—perhaps 
they were more so; and had they 
continued much longer might have 
ended— But, no! I will not believe 
it. No, no, no! She would have 
remained innocent and happy —the 
demon never could have possessed 
me to make her his victim. 

But our meetings were broken off. 
A man on horseback, and muffled in 
a cloak, drew up before me on the 
road, as I was riding home at mid- 
night from Ballortlagh. Slowly and 
listlessly was I proceeding —for my 
mind was in the world of dreams, 
and my heart was beating against the 
golden tress I had that evening re- 
ceived from Fanny. 

L accordingly did not perceive the 
man until I was close upon him, and 
my name in the accursed accents 
of Keightley burst from the cloak. 
Startled at the sound and at the 
apparition, I pulled up, drew a pistol 
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from my holsters, and presented at 
him. He drew no weapon, made no 
motion, but coldly said, “ Would 
Mr. St. Senane add murder to adul- 
tery?” I lowered my pistol, and 
exclaimed, “ What do you want?” 
*¢ Satisfaction.” “ You shall have it 
on the instant,” replied I, springing 
from my horse; “ here is one of my 
pistols—let us each walk three paces 
from this spot, and then fire as we 
please.” “No, Mr. St. Senane! If 
I fell there would be no more about it: 
you might have me buried in the 
next sand-pit—and who would dare 
affront the heir of Inchicronan by an 
inquiry into the fate ofan obscure stran- 
ger who presumed to interfere in his 
intrigues. But you know that, if you 
fell, small indeed would be my chance 
of escaping the gallows, and still less 
the vengeance of your savage tenantry. 
You know that if it was only dreamt I 
shot you unfairly, they would murder 
me under the colours of my own 
regiment.”—* Well, then, what do you 
wish? Be brief: I have no words to 
waste with so foul a liar, so base a 
slanderer of the innocent being whose 
happiness he has marred.” 

He uttered a demoniac laugh. I 
vaulted on my horse, and spurred him 
to his side. “ Speak, sir, speak! or 
I'll spurn you like a dog.” In the 
same unmoved tone he answered, 
“ Meet me at Holy-cross at eight 
to-morrow—(I have a long way to go 
for a friend)—pistols! None but the 
seconds to go with us to the ground.” 
I bowed my head in token of assent, 
and rode past him. We almost 
touched; and our eyes glared upon 
each other in the concentrated fury of 
inextinguishable hate. But when freed 
from the spell of his cursed presence, 
I became again a man—my feelings 
were once more human—the panting 
thirst for blood was allayed. I re- 
membered my promise to Fanny—lI 
remembered how deeply I had injured 
the man. Through me it was that he 
could never know a quiet home, nor 
the affections of a wife—through me 
he had become an object of loathing 
and contempt to her who had sworn at 
the altar to love, honour, and obey him 
—to cling to him for richer for poorer, 
in sickness or in health. My heart 
softened —I swore that he should not 
fall by my hand. I determined to 
receive his fire, and then to assure 
him on my honour of his wife’s 
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innocence, and apologise for the ex- 
pressions I had that night used. 

I found my friend Frank at home, 
and brought him with me to Inchi- 
cronan. He was very unwilling to 
accompany me to the field. He de- 
clared that he was oppressed with the 
presentiment of evil. It was only by 
an appeal to our ancient friendship, 
and an explanation of the urgency of 
the case, that he consented. 

Strange to tell, I felt unwontedly 
sleepy on that night—I struggled to 
keep awake, but without effect; I was 
perpetually falling off into a doze— 
and then the savage thoughts which I 
controlled while waking held undivided 
sway. At one moment I saw Keightley 
writhing before me in the agonies of 
death, and a peal of unearthly laughter, 
sounding like that of Keightley himself 
on that same night, was ringing in my 
ear—at another, I was swimming in a 
sea of blood, and endeavouring, by 
turning my cheek to the crimson 
waves, to prevent the foul tide from 
washing my lips; but in vain—the 
murdered Templar, the evil genius of 
our house, was by my side—I was 
conscious of his presence, though I 
could not see him ; and ever and anon 
I was driven down beneath the waves, 
and compelled to taste of the warm 
flood. Again I saw Keightley a ghastly 
and mangled corpse, and I shouted 
with fierce delight ; but my Fanny was 
standing by, and wringing her hands 
in the depth of sorrow. And then, as 
ever and in all my visions, I felt the 
overwhelming weight of the invisible 
presence of my eternal enemy. Start- 
ing from one of these fantastic horrors, 
I advanced to the window, threw open 
the shutters, and looked out upon the 
cool moonlight. It brought me no 
relief. A dog disturbed the calm 
serene by his howling, and the boding, 
melancholy sound worked upon my 
wrung nerves so strongly, that even 
as I stood I could refrain not from 
“fancying strange comments” on 
familiar objects ; and thus the bloody 
visions to which I alluded were now 
flitting before my eyes. I again retired 
to bed, and surrendered myself to my 
troubled and unnatural slumber, and 
the savage tenour of my overmastering 
thoughts. 

On waking I found myself harassed 
and fatigued ; but the immersion of my 
fevered brows in cold water had an 
electric effect upon me. All sensation 
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of weariness at once vanished, save 
that there was a feeling of fulness and 
oppression about the eyelids, as if they 
stood aghast—and vigour more than 
mortal seemed to be infused into every 
limb. I had a wild buoyancy of spirit 
too, such that as I moved along I 
scarcely seemed to press the earth with 
my footsteps, but to skim it with the 
light speed of Camilla over the ears of 
corn. 

My favourite horse, Beytagh, ap- 
peared to partake of my emotions, 
for I found him pawing and snorting, 
and tossing his head as if he were 
likewise under some strange influence. 
The same unmitigated hatred, the 
same savage desire to shed Keightley’s 
blood, which had conjured up spectres 
in my sleep, now that I was conscious 
and awake, swelled in my _ heart, 
quickened every sense, tingled in every 
vein, strung every muscle, and immu- 
tably steadied every nerve. Still I was 
determined noi to fireathim. I swore 
I would not injure a hair of his head, 
unless it were actually in preservation 
of my own life. 

I communicated my intentions to 
Frank ; he approved of them, for he 
sympathised in the feeling under which 
they had been formed. “ But,” added 
Frank Joyse, “if he should not be satis- 
fied?” “ Then,” replied I, in a tone 
of exultation, which burst from me, 
though I sought to give the emotion 
from which it sprung vent by making 
my horse bound forward —“ then, 
Frank, by heaven, I will shoot him!” 
My friend replied, with a shudder, 
“So be it.” 

We reached the ground before the 
time; but Keightley and his second 
were already there. We saluted cere- 
moniously, but no word was exchanged ; 
and we walked away in opposite direc- 
tions, while the seconds were making 
their arrangements. 

Frank lost the toss both for the word 
and the choice of ground. I was in 
consequence disadvantageously placed 
—placed on the rise of the field, in 
which no perfectly level space of suffi- 
cient extent could be found ; for it was 
craggy ground, scantily covered with a 
layer of green turf. 

When I found myself opposite my 
foe, and with the instrument of his 
destruction in my hand, every evil 
passion of my soul swelled within me 
with a force which nearly overpowered 
my reason. 
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I was maddening with the thirst for 
vengeance. The same invisible but 
unconquerable influence was directing 
my aim, and ever raising myarm, as it 
swayed to and fro, against the cursed 
wretch with whose foul blood I was 
destined to be stained. The evil 
genius of my race had full possession 
ofme. In my agony I prayed to God 
and the blessed Virgin, the mild, the 
gentle, the merciful, to aid me—to 
humanise my heart, and to keep my 
soul pure of blood. But it brought 
me no relief. My prayer wandered 
widely, an unheeded exhalation in the 
thin air—I still felt that, if I raised 
my hand, Keightley must perish. 

But with all my dreadful impulse, 
I was calm and steady to a degree 
that would have kept any casual 
observer ignorant of the demoniac 
thoughts that thrilled in my heart’s 
core. The extreme pallor of my brow, 
and the fitful brightness of the eye, 
could alone have spoken. I felt the 
blood as it ebbed to and fro in my 
veins—every sense was quickened to 
the intensity of pain, but every nerve 
was strung—my hand was perfectly 
steady, and my eye firm and true, and 
rapid in its glance as heaven’s light- 
ning. 

To cheat the fiend, to escape the 
certainty of spilling Keightley’s blood, 
I resolved to fire into the ground —I 
could not trust myself to raise my 
hand to fire into the air, as I had 
originally intended. As soon as the 
pistol reached my eye, I should have 
assuredly touched the trigger; and by 
a fascination that I could not control, 
my eye was irrevocably fixed upon 
him. 

Frank stood before me, to prevent 
Keightley’s covering me, until the 
very moment of giving the word, and 
then withdrew a single step. The other 
second most unfairly walked straight 
towards me, with the view of directing 
Keightley’s pistols, and then gave as 
quick as possible the word, “ Ready— 
fire !” 

Keightley’s ball tore the ground near 
my foot. I fired as I intended, but, 
to my utter amazement, my opponent 
spun round several times, advancing 
towards me in his gyrations, and then 
fell in the space between on the flat of 
his back. 1 uttered a shout of mingled 
rage, wonder, exultation, and madness ; 
and springing forward seized his body 
as it lay—by one convulsive exertion 
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raised it, and gazed into his face. He 
was quite dead ; the ball had struck 
him immediately over the eye, on the 
thin laminal bone, and had dashed into 
his brain. 

The right eye hung on the cheek, 
forming the extremity of a heavy streak 
of blood and brains. My ball had 
impinged upon a portion of the rock, 
which lay bare, and had slain him in 
the reflexion. I knew not this at the 
moment— I had only one feeling,—that 
I was at once the instrument and the 
victim of the demon; and shaking the 
lifeless body with insane violence, I 
flung it from me, ran to my horse, and 
vaulted in the saddle. The chimneys 
of Ballortlagh House at the instant 
caught my view; I made for them in 
full gallop: and wherefore this? I 
had no object—it was mere impulse : 
none but a man mad as I was at the 
moment would have attempted it. 

The country which I had to traverse 
was never before marked with the foot- 
steps of a horse. It was a crag of 
some miles in length, but I rode it in 
a full gallop, every stroke of which 
was made at the peril of instant de- 
struction to horse and rider; yet I sat 
perfectly unmoved, exercising a deli- 
cacy of hand and truth of eye which 
was almost miraculous, and safe in the 
whirlwind speed wherewith I out- 
stripped danger, and in the super- 
human excitement by which I was 
sustained. Ay, by heaven! even when 
I had landed on the road, and raised 
myself in my stirrups, the while my 
horse, after making his leap, stood 
under me statue-like in position, though 
he trembled in every limb and was 
bathed in sweat, I was not heated —I 
positively was not breathed. The road 
on which I found myself was that by 
which I might have attained Ballort- 
lagh, could I have reconciled myself 
to a circuit of several miles. It passed 
by the gate of the back avenue of 
Ballortlagh, and then proceeded over 
some wild hills towards Inchicronan : 
itwas an unfrequented bridle-road, and 
bounded on one side a large garden, 
which was bounded on another by the 
back avenue, and on the remaining 
two by a shrubbery and the skirts of 
Ballortlagh wood. This garden was 
to the left of the house, on the same 
hill, and extending to the summit, 
which was crowned with trees, and 
screened and separated from the house 
by a large shrubbery; so that the gable 
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being towards it, there was no window 
whereby it was overlocked. 

I was now on the road adjoining 
this garden, where, in a little fairy 
realm of shrubs and flowers, of which 
poor Fanny was wont to call herself 
the queen, surrounded by plats beau- 
tiful, and quaint, and fragrant, and 
rich in the diversity of form, and hue, 
and odour, stood a most pleasant 
summer-house, closely wrapped in the 
embrace of a crowd of sweet parasites 
—jasmine, and honeysuckle, and eglan- 
tine, and withal the classic ivy; and 
adorned within by rainbow-coloured 
shells, and fresh garlands, and busts, 
and vases, embodying some cherished 
thought of gracefulness and beauty ; 
and books, and instruments of music, 
and fantastic furniture—couches, and 
work-tables, and Gothic mirrors, and 
an orderly confusion ofall other things 
befitting a rustic boudoir. Here, alas! 
had many and many an hour glided 
deliciously away, the while I read to 
Fanny, or listened to her music, cr 
lolled beside her in a rapturous silence, 
too great for thought or utterance— 
the overflowing sensation of delight 
preventing all exertions of the faculties 
in its own ecstatic fulness. 

I nowstood in my stirrups and looked 
forth. Fanny was in her garden—she 
was alone. Quick as lightning the 
thought flashed on my mind of carrying 
her off, before she could learn that I 
was a murderer anda liar, and bearing 
her to some distant land, where she 
could never hear the story ; when, even 
after a time, she never could learn 
more than that her tyrant was dead, 
and where, though there could be no 
happiness for me, I might yet enjoy a 
reflected calm in gentle sympathy, by 
making her existence pass away tran- 
quil and joyous; by devoting my whole 
life to her, and for her sake abandoning 
family, and friends, and country, and 
station—my ample heritage, and my 
ancient name. 

Scarcely had this mass of thought 
possessed my mind, when my horse 
was secured under the shade of the 
huge trees that skirted the garden on 
this side, and Fanny was strained to 
my heart before she could give one 
sign of displeasure or surprise. I 
spoke to her, and there was more than 
human eloquence on my tongue, more 
than human earnestness in my manner. 
I felt as I had felt all that day, that I 
was numine guodam afflatus, albeit 
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an evil spirit, and that it was not in 
woman to resist me. I urged her to 
fly with me, and poor Fanny sunk 
upon my bosom. She sought not to 
free herself from my embrace, but 
sobbed and wept upon my neck, while 
I clasped her to a heart beating audibly, 
and whispered burning vows of love, 
unalterable, eternal, and unequalled, 
in her ear. 

I drew her into the summer-house; 
I know not how long we remained 
there, mingled and dissolved in mad 
rapture: to me there was a mixture of 
the greatest pain and the highest plea- 
sure which hell or heaven could supply. 
It was, however, an undefined period in 
the boundiess ocean of duration ; for for 
us there was no distinct idea where- 
with to measure time. Butat length I 
carried her forth in my arms, scarcely 
animate, and was bearing her away, 
my victim and my love, the being to 
whom my future fate was indissolubly 
bound by guilt and sorrow, pity and 
affection, passion, duty, and the curse 
that cleaves to the shedder of man’s 
blood, when a sight blasted my eyes, 
shook me with a convulsive start, and 
drew from me a wildering cry of horror. 
While I was thus bearing away the 
wife the husband was approaching, 
carried on a door by some peasants, 
and attended by his second, who rode 
by his side. My friend, Frank Joyse, 
was also of the party; but he was 
much in advance, as he had been de- 
puted to break the intelligence to the 
family at Ballortlagh. He was now 
quite near—he had just alighted to 
open the back avenue gate. 

My guilty start and bitter exclam- 
ation restored a miserable consciousness 
to Fanny. She gazed for one moment 
on the approaching group, and then 
turned her eye slowly on me. My 
spirit cowered under her wild, and 
agonised, and searching glance—the 
mark of Cain was on my brow. She 
threw her hands wildly upward and 
abroad, shrinking convulsively from 
me, though I still, with a despairing 
energy, held her firmly clasped around 
the waist, and, uttering one heavy groan, 
she sunk within my grasp, like a bird 
shot upon the wing—every muscle 
being relaxed, every limb ceasing to 
perform its function. I beckoned to 
Frank, who was now quite near, sur- 
rendered to him the inanimate form of 
her I had so injured, and yet so wor- 
shipped—the victim of my love, as 
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the bleeding corpse he preceded had 
been of my hate—and plunged amongst 
the trees. What induced me to adopt 
a proceeding so selfish and so mean, 
to slink away after this vile fashion ?— 
Impulse—brute impulse. There were 
many reasons why [ should not have 
braved the public scorn and execration, 
by shewing myself here. Though life 
be a burden to a man when he has 
poisoned all that made it sweet—when 
hope is no more, aud memory is hell— 
yet no one wishes to be cursed in his 
grave, to have the utterance of loathing 
vented against his lifeless remains, to 
the shame of living kindred, and the 
pollution of a noble name. Yet I 
thought not of all this—I acted upon 
brute instinct. I soon joined my horse 
—I mounted him, but he was so lame 
that he could hardly move: poor Bey- 
tagh! his feet had been much lacerated 
by the crags, and the muscles had 
since stiffened. 

I leaned my head upon the pommel 
of his saddle, and wept bitterly. It 
was no relief; on the contrary, it 
seemed as if all my powers, physical 
and mental, were flowing with my 
tears. A man might have spit upon 
me—a woman might have “ brained 
me with her fan.” 
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I led my horse on. Frank overtook 
me —I know not how soon: I looked 
in his face—he pronounced the fatal 
monosyllable—dead! I spoke not— 
wept not—gave no sign of grief, or 
despair, or feeling. I walked on, “in 
helpless, hopeless, brokenness of heart.” 
But Frank spoke much, telling me how 
he and Keightley’s second had drawn 
up a paper, declaring the accident by 
which the man was killed, and that I 
stood free of all consequences. He 
added that, however, he would go 
abroad with me forthwith, and that we 
should wander over the whole earth, 
repeating, with wild energy — 


** Voir c’est avoir, allons courir! 
Vie errante 
Est chose enivrante. 
Voir c’est avoir, allons courir ; 
Car tout voir, c’est tout conquérir.” 


This refrain rung for hours after in 
my ear and brain, to the exclusion of 
all other matters. That night Frank 
and I were on the Atlantic, gazing 
farewell to our native land from the 
deck of my yacht. 

None but he ever knew that I had 
seen Fanny on that morning— none 
else knew that I was her murderer. 





PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 
No. III. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.— BY OLIVER YORKE. 


Dicnitres, quoth St. Augustine, in 
his own dainty full-dress phraseology, 
are but a light fume,—a breath of the 
chops,—a fleshy pair of bellows. If 
ever there was a time when this re- 
spectable old gentleman’s orthodox 
but democratic doctrine peculiarly in- 
vited our adhesion, it is assuredly the 
present. A peer, according to the 
political lexicographers of 1831, is 
“a thing” to be badgered ; and it 
would seem, that this new species of 
game is just now in prime season. 
The blessed sun himself, in these days, 
would probably wax warm with indig- 
nation at being ennobled as “ the Lord 
of Candles ;” and might, perhaps, make 
the world too hot to hold that poet* 


who dared to pr ffer him such prefer- 
ment. Similar displeasure we doubt 
not would ruffle Father Thames were 
he to be invoked, as the Guadalquiver 
has been before, by the style and title 
of Duke of Streams, and Viscount of Ri- 
vers. Mazarin once observed of Louis 
le Grand, that he had sufficient stuff 
in him to make four kings and one 
honest man; in like manner, there are 
numbers now-a-days amongst the com- 
monalty who appear to imagine that 
they contain in themselves wherewithal 
to eke out at least as many lords as 
would suffice for a conference in the 
Painted Chamber. In fine, it is toler- 
ably evident that the peerage, as such, 
is by no means in good odour with 





* Du Bartas. 
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“ the pensive public,” inasmuch as 
every opportunity is eagerly laid hold 
of to disparage them as a body, and 
vituperate them in detail. Apparently, 
they are considered a somewhat in- 
vidious practical illustration of the 
arithmetical principle in decimal frac- 
tions which allows ciphers to count in 
striking the balance, even although 
ranged,—as in truth they generally 
are,—upon the wrong side. Such, 
it is but too obvious, has been for 
some time the tone of popular opinion 
as it regards the aristocracy ; but we in 
no wise affect it—therefore, far be it 
from us to chime in with this diapason 
of incipient republicanism. In cha- 
racterising the leading members of the 
House of Peers according to the im- 
pression which they respectively pro- 
duced, we shall be influenced, then, 
entirely by abstract considerations. 
This, it must be acknowledged, can 
hardly be denominated the bearing 
branch of the legislature, seeing that 
were it not occasionally engrafted with 
exotics, we should probably soon find its 
members as irretrievably sterile as those 
genealogical groves, to which spring 
gives no verdure and autumn no fruit, 
in the soil of the Herald’s Office. Of 
the flowers of literature it has never 
been at any time superabundantly pro- 
lific, nor has eloquence been the last to 
exhibit the ill effects of so uncon- 
genial an atmosphere. That goodly 
plant is of too warm a nature to be 
susceptible of successful cultivation 
where the moral atmosphere is seldom 
below freezing point; and their lord- 
ships are habitually too well versed in 
simulation,—too artificial in their man- 
ners,— too sensitive as to dignity,—to 
manifest any vulgar symptom of emo- 
tion themselves, or to aim at exciting 
it in others. To similar causes may 
be ascribed their toleration of garru- 
lous stupidity, to an extent that might 
have subdued even the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom itself, unless sustained by some 
anti-narcotic far suspassing in virtue 
any hitherto discovered. An Italian 
wittily remarked of the Poles, that he 
had caught cold from the frigidity of 
their conversation—an effect of public 
oratory not unfrequent in the House of 
Commons, if we may judge from cer- 
tain pulmonary indications sometimes 
elicited pretty often during the pro- 
gress of a debate. Of this infirm- 
ity, however, we have not witnessed 
the slightest manifestation amongst 
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their illustrious coadjutors. Ha- 
rangues that would elsewhere in- 


evitably undergo the premature fate 
which befell the last pathetic speech 
of the Spanish warrior in the bur- 
letta, will be heard through, to the 
very last echo of their languid mono- 
tony, in the House of Lords; although, 
by the laws of gravity and the rules of 
avoirdupoise, they must have dropped 
at once, plummet-wise, to the ground 
in aclub at the “ Pig and Whistle.” At 
the same time, it must not be imagined 
that the peers actually patronise and 
encourage prosing, because it is not 
their practice to stitle or denounce it. 
The clink of a hammer was not more 
cautiously avoided by the craftsmen at 
Solomon’s Temple, than is the derisive 
interjection by their lordships; but 
their mode of proceeding upon such 
occasions must be allowed to be intel- 
ligible enough, though not altogether 
so direct as that resorted to by the 
Commons. An interruption is never 
offered, so long as a peer infringes 
none of the standing orders of the 
house, nor does any positive symptom 
of disapprobation escape from the right 
honourable assembly ; but they softly 
rise, one by one, and thus disappear in 
detail, leaving theirnoble brother “alone 
in his glory.” All speakers, in com- 
mon with the great Goddess of Philo- 
sophy herself, “ abhor a vacuum ;” 
and the august twaddler, accordingly, 
no sooner perceives his audience, “ like 
fairy-gifis, fleeting away,” than he 
treats the subject historically, that is 
to say, cuts short his argument, and 
ties up the flowing arteries of his rhe- 
toric as he best may, generally mur- 
muring withal some faint expression 
of regret (good easy man!) for having 
so long occupied the attention of the 
house. By this time, however, 


** He feels like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted ;” 


and his lordship reluctantly, therefore, 
beats a chamade, and betakes himself 
to his chariot, fretful and crest-fallen as 
the plucked cock of Diogenes. 

So long as elevation to the Upper 
House is one of the ultimate conse- 
quences of parliamentary success, or of 
eminent professional distinction, whe- 
ther civil or military, there must al- 
ways be at least a certain number of 
remarkable men amongst the peerage 
of England, such as we all see at this 
day ; and as for the average intellect of 
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the remainder, there seems to be no 
reason why it should be rated lower 
than that of grand jurors, aldermen, 
or justices of the peace. 

The first class, it may well be sup- 
posed, is that to which we propose 
principally to confine our observations. 

Eight repasts per diem were the 
usual stint of those reverend fathers 
known to the world by the venerable 
title of “ the hogs of St. Anthony ;” and 
sixteen ells of cloth were required to 
make a pair of breeches for Garagantua. 
Such facts being already so long on 
record, to what purpose could we direct 
public attention to a phenomenon of 
the same nature, divested of the sub- 
limity that characterised the former? 
Cui bono? would surely be the excla- 
mation of our readers; to whose an- 
ticipated judgment we accordingly 
succumb, and forego the portrait, 
which, in truth, if attempted at all, 
might have placed us in the awkward 
predicament of the Primrose family, 
for want of sufficient room wherein to 
deposit it. 


“ So much for Buckingham!” 


Again, as Mexican mothers are wont 
to instruct their children, Lord Monson 
is “born into the world to endure, and 
suffer, and say nothing.” 


“ How shall we rank, then, upon 
glory’s page” 


the Count Borowlaski of the peerage ? 
llis Leprechaun lordship, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may be an in- 
Sinuating orator to 


“ Pierce the soft labyrinth of a lady’s 
ear ;” 


and in the realm of Lilliput might, 
peradventure, have passed for one of 
the caryatides of the constitution; but 
with us he is merely a nobleman of 
small stature (even by Dr. Watts’s rule 
of measurement), whose portrait would 
have done honour to the standard- 
bearer of Issachar. The late proprietor 
of Gatton, it appears, remembered the 
notable stratagem of the baboon, who 
prevailed on a thoughtless mouser to 
claw his chestnut out of the fire; and, 
alas for Lord Monson! he played the 
part of le pauvre chat. Having said 
thus much of the little baron, “ we pass 
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by on the other side,” like the Phari- 
see in the parable; for criticism, with- 
out being very fastidious, may claim 
somewhat more solid aliment than 
animalcule. 

Neither shall our love of the ludi- 
crous seduce us to perpetrate a sketch 
of that intellectual earl, whose title at 
once suggests most eloquent music to 
a recruiting-sergeant, and dignifies a 
coronet by being associated with a 
kingdom. No; the men are passed 
away who could have done justice to 
his merits, and we are unequal to the 
task of writing a supplement to Eras- 
mus upon Folly: 


‘* None but a Phidias should attempt 
a Fife.” 


Although it is not for every one to 
“lend the tribute of a tuneful tear,” 
the aborigines of “the far awa’ long 
ribble-rabble town of Kirkaldy,” we 
doubt not, are sensible that their illus- 
trious countryman has fallen on evil 
times, or he would long ere this have 
been promoted to some exalted post, 
sufficiently worthy of his abilities. Had 
Queen Whim been able to command 
the services of so sagacious a biped, it 
is more than probable her majesty 
would have immediately ordained that 
he should relieve the two Gibroins 
who were stationed a-top of a watch- 
tower to guard the moon from wolves. 

Nor yet shall we pause to inquire 
how often Lord Mountcashel has sinned 
against the precepts of Quintilian, and 
all the other orthodox authorities anent 
the art of rhetoric; first, because our 
charity is as elastic as the peritoneum 
of an alderman at my lord-mayor’s 
feast; “thirdly and lastly,” because 
his lordship’s intellectual faculties 
might be contained, like Shakespeare’s 
elves, within the compass of a hollow 
acorn; and, “to conclude,” lest it 
should be objected that our lucubrations 
have as little connexion with their os- 
tensible subject-matter as there exists 
between Montaigne’s Essays and the 
avowed titles to which they are seve- 
rally appended. But without hurt to 
our conscience —and a lobster that has 
cast his shell is not more tender—we 
may affirm, that the Tipperary peer is 
“ full of piety, as can be proved upon 
him by good witness.”* Indeed, his 





* The noble lord (Heaven bless him for that same !) once compared the progress 


of the Holy Scriptures to the “ sprouting of a potato!” 
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lordship’s theological propensities may 
be inferred, as well from the clerk-like 
distribution of his discourse, as from 
his habitual adoption of the nasal tone 
of the conventicle. It was amusing 
to observe the rueful aspect of the 
house one evening last session, when 
this polemical earl, just about the 
dinner-hour, prefaced a speech, on the 
stupid preacher’s pattern, with the for- 
midable announcement that he intended 
to treat of the subject under three 
heads, after which he would offer a few 
observations upon the whole. The 
poet intimates, that our ancestor’s 
pleasure in listening to an angel him- 
self was enhanced by the reflection 
that his dinner would not cool in the 
meantime. How natural, then, was 
the emotion of peers and prelates, who 
had no such consolation, and were, 
moreover, doomed to undergo the 
Cerberus-headed harangue of a Mount- 
cashel! Thomas Aquinas was called 
the eagle of theologians : his lordship 
occupies a sort of middle rank between 
the Tom-tit and the Kitty-wren, without 
a particle of Kitty’s tact* or little Tom’s 
vivacity. 

Then there is that “most forcible 
Feeble,” the Marquess of Clanricarde, 
who says somewhat on every thing, 
and nothing well; who seems, in his 
own opinion, to lift his head amongst 
his brother peers 


‘** Quantiim lenta solent inter viburna 
cupressi,” 


and lisps forth his idle good-for-nothing 
chirrup with the habitual self-import- 
ance of flippant mediocrity. How 
shall we dispose ofhim? To believe 
one’s self a personage, says La Fon- 
taine, is common in France ; and truly 
the propensity is not peculiar to our 
neighbours. This lord most indubit- 
ably thinks himself no less; and, 
doubtless, his claim is conceded by 
the Court Circular. He is a Milesian 
by descent, a marquess by creation — 
voila tout! We do not object to his 
lordship merely because he happens to 
have a face without features; but he 
never rises to address the noble bro- 
therhood without forcibly reminding us 
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of a passage in Pope’s imitation of 
Lord Dorset : 


‘*So have I seen, in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Majestically stalk ; 
A stately, worthless animal, 
That plies the tongue and wags the tail, 
im flutter, pride, and talk.” 


However, let us not quarrel with the 
most noble Ulick. There is a story in 
Pausanias that a conspiracy was de- 
tected by the braying of an ass; and 
why may we not hope that he also, in 
the Lord’s own good time, will do the 
state some service? 

It was said of our great epic poet, 
that he came into the world several 
centuries too late; but some of our 
living contemporaries have much more 
reason to bewail the anachronism of 
their nativity, having been born not 
merely in a wrong era, but in a differ- 
ent region from that for which they 
were designed. Lord Stanhope, for 
example, should have flourished 
amongst the Lybians when they were 
changed into frogs at the entreaty of 
Latona. The noble earl, in that case, 
would have been cradled among the 
bulrushes, like the prophet of the cir- 
cumcised, and allowed to croak in cha- 
racter, uplifting his “ feeble voice” 
through the live-long watches of the 
night, to the great edification of his am- 
phibious compatriots, from the youthful 
tadpole to the oldest practitioner at 
cutchacutchoo throughout the realm. 
His note, under existing circumstances, 
appears a little too monotonous, and 
much too dismal to excite any inordinate 
share of admiration on the part of his 
hearers ; and it is, moreover, his mis- 
fortune, as it was that of Cassandra 
before him, to have all his lugubrious 
vaticinations disbelieved. People must 
necessarily wax weary of an intermin- 
able Jeremiad ; and we question whether 
the Jews themselves were not the first 
to victimise that ill-omened animal 
who kept for ever ejaculating “ Wo! 
wo! wo to Jerusalem!” We could 
never relish the character of Teias, the 
last king of the Goths, who, according 
to the bombastic account of Gibbon, if 









* Kitty, though a bird of small dimensions and homely appearance, is by no 
means deficient in mother-wit, and possesses such a faculty of dodging about, from 


one branch to another, that “panting puss toils after her in vain.” 


This is an 


accomplishment which, we should imagine, must occasionally prove a very service- 


able acquisition to controversialists. 
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understood literally, insisted on an- 
nouncing the downfal of his country 
even after the royal barbarian had been 
decapitated : —“ He fell, and his head, 
exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the 
nations that the Gothic kingdom was 
no more!” Now, his lordship seems 
to delight in describing merry England 
as “the unfortunate Miss Bailey” of 
the civilised world, and that in a tone 
of itself well calculated to supply the 
place of the old chorus, “ which no- 
body can denie:” but we stoutly put 
forth our right leg, like the knave of 
spades, and dispute the position, not 
unmindful of the maxim, that empty 
vessels ever sound loudest. Earl 
Stanhope, after all, is an eminently 
respectable person; and that, at least, 
is praise which neither peers nor prin- 
ces should be so weak as to disdain. 

If there be any public man for 
whom, in his own proper person, a 
mere stranger would be inclined to 
entertain especial good-will, that indi- 
vidual is Lord Goderich. His bluff 
rotund physiognomy impresses one 
with the notion that a sorbet of violets 
and sugar is dissolving in his mouth ; 
and we almost involuntarily exclaim 
with Burns, in his address to the 
haggis, — 

“Fair fa’ your honest sonsy face !” 
He rises to speak with the air of a 
dancer who was about to execute L’alle- 
gro movements in a saraband ; and his 
lordship is forthwith as fluent as 
Munchausen’s frozen trumpet, when 
it treated the visitors at the hostelry to 
so much soft music under the genial 
influence of the faggots on the hearth. 
Chatham is said to have given Gren- 
ville the nickname of “ Gentle Shep- 
herd ;” but had he lived in our day, it 
1s likely his lordship would have trans- 
ferred it to “Prosperity Robinson.” 
Nobody seems more fully to appre- 
ciate the observation of Hobbes, that 
“affability of men already in power is 
increase of power, because it gaineth 
love;” and, take him for all in all, 
there never was a statesman less cal- 
culated to make enemies on his own 
account than Lord Goderich. But 
qualities of such a nature necessarily 
produce only negative results, and we 
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have accordingly seen that the noble 
viscount had no more influence over 
his own cabinet than Owen Glendower 
could exercise over the spirits in the 
Red Sea. His lordship’s address and 
deportment in public, it must be 
owned, afford an exceedingly fallacious 
index to his character; for, looking 
merely to external evidence, one would 
be inclined to give him credit for those 
very qualities of which he has shewn 
himself morally a negative illustration. 
As a speaker, he is remarkable for firm- 
ness, energy, and self-possession ; as a 
Premier, he was conspicuous for the 
exact converse of these terms—for we 
know him to have been timorous, irre- 
solute, and indecisive. His adminis- 
tration resembled the abortive essay of 
Fear upon the lyre, and (prohk de- 
decus!) such a flat as Herries was 
allowed to mar his concords, and 
“the soul of music” sustained a fatal 
syncope, yea even in the first move- 
ment of the prelude.* There are few 
in either house better capable of turn- 
ing a graceful period, and delivering 
it with “suitable emphasis and good 
discretion ;” nor is there any one more 
perspicuous in the exposition of an 
abstruse or intricate subject, particu- 
larly if it be connected with finance ; 
and when we add, that his lordship 
has, moreover, a fine voice and an 
eminently conciliating manner, it may 
readily be imagined that he is calcu- 
lated to produce a favourable impres- 
sion upon his hearers, although he does 
not actually “strike the mind with the 
divine sceptre” of eloquence itself. 

As the Colonial Secretary and the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, like the two 
Kings of Brentford, smell to the same 
nosegay, it seems meet that we should 
regard them in juxtaposition on paper 
also, aswell as on the crimson cushion 
where treasury peers “‘ are wont to con- 
gregate.” Lord Durham, however, is 
a very different sort of person ; and, if 
we are not much mistaken in our man, 
that small sallow baron would consider 
himself grievously disparaged by being 
likened to any one else who professes 
to yield his Britannic Majesty alle- 
giance. “The bowels of the harmless 
earth,” on his lordship’s estates in the 
“north countrie,” supply sufficient 








* We have adopted this figure in compliance with the taste for orchestral 
mysteries so prevalent this season, since that enormous personage, Paganini, scraped 
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fuel wherewith to make Lord Durham 
a warm man; for it has always been 
observed, that the poorest hog has the 
best pear.* He is a perfect cadaver 
(sacrificed to the black jaundice) in 
point of personal appearance, and in 
complexion resembles the plumage of 
a canary smothered in port wine ; but 
other similitude we know not, as we 
have never seen any one who has 
been half sucked by a vampire, not 
having yet sojourned amongst the II- 
luminati beyond the Rhine. Eastern 
travellers make mention ofan herb vpon 
Mount Libanus (called by Mussul- 
mans haschischat ed dab), which gilds 
the teeth and imparts a yellow hue to 
the flesh of the sheep that browse on 
it: whether the noble baron may have 
unwittingly partaken of some such 
vegetable diet, is not for us to inquire ; 
but certain we are that the ewes of 
Mount Libanus are not more strongly 
tinctured with the said primitive colour 
than is his lordship’s noble self. At 
the same time it is but fair to add, 
that chymists declare the spirit of saf- 
fron to be, of all others, the noblest 
and most innocent, though of the great- 
est virtue: so saith Sir John Mince, 
—and we concede to Lord Durham 
the full length and breadth of the 
admission. 

Benignant reader! lest you should 
think us as ill-natured as an “ Allegory 
on the banks of the Nile,” be it known 
to you that this Parsee of the peerage 
is at once arrogant and atrabilarious— 
dictatorial and opinionative— intole- 
rant of other men’s pretensions, but an 
inordinate cherisher of his own—as 
full of self-importance as a chimney- 
sweep on May-day, or the sergeant-at- 
arms upon any day—as haughty as 
the man of purple in the parable— 
and to the full as artificial as the green 
giants of a Dutch garden. Were it 
not that he labours under such a 
plethora of conceit, we should have 
confined our observations exclusively 
to his speeches, the merits of which 
may be best described by the pithy laco- 
nism of the Greek, obdév, xai obdevos dEsa, 
—nothing, and nothing’s worth. In- 
deed, it is a matter of wonder to many 
men of more intelligence than himself, 
how or wherefore he ever acquired the 
reputation which unquestionably at- 
tached to him as Mr. Lambton. To 
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hear one of his formal, spiritless, 
priggish, pragmatical, whipt-syllabub 
harangues, is the most irksome penal 
infliction that can well be imposed 
without the sphere of the Old Bailey, 
for they are commonly as dull as 
Mother Goose at a minor theatre. 
*« His mouth he cannot ope” without 
reviving our classical recollections of 
Charon’s difficulty in ferrying a general 
“ returned killed ” amongst the Stygian 
ghosts. ‘“ Put off,” quoth the infernal 
waterman to his posthumous customer, 
“put offnot only your glittering armour 
and your gaudy trappings, but likewise 
lay aside your pride and presumption, 
sirrah — your high-swelling words, and 
your intolerable vain-glory —or, by 
Pluto! my wherry will be swamped 
upon the passage.” It behoves the 
ministerial crew to ruminate on the 
moral, and thoroughly digest it: for 
that whimsical rogue Lucian has writ- 
ten little or nothing which does not 
“tend to the use of edifying.” Indeed, 
certain excerpta from his dialogues, 
which we would willingly lend our 
assistance in selecting, might be pub- 
lished even now with the most salutary 
effect by the Lord Brougham’s Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
—“done into English,” of course, 
“by particular desire of persons of 
quality about town,”—and be thus 
permanently identified with the fame 
which the ministry promised themselves 
from their measure of reform, and with 
the literature of the language. 

But revenons a nos mouions ! 

Another nobleman, equally cele- 
brated for the naso adunco, and who 
has on all occasions exhibited the most 
elaborate disdain for what are called 
popular manners, apparently preferring 
the superciliousness of Coriolanus to 
the affability of Menenius Agrippa, 
is the Earl of Aberdeen. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the ex- 
secretary belongs to a school the 
disciples of which generally partook 
more or less of the same character, 
and was brought up himself at the feet 
of their Gamaliel. His haughtiness, 
moreover, seems to be the result rather 
of constitutional reserve, than of an 
overweening opinion of his own self- 
importance. The case of Lord Durham 
is essentially dissimilar ; for he is, and 
always has been, one of the appendages 
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ofa party which affected a very different 
reputation, and courted the most sweet 
voices of the multitude, in the beauti- 
ful poetic language that Glumdalca 
addresses to her majesty Dollalolla— 


Messieurs, I am 
Your most obedient and most humble 
servant ! 


Frigidity is the principal charac- 
teristic of Lord Aberdeen as a public 
speaker. It has been said of a rheio- 
rician of old, that an over-heated bath 
would be immediately reduced to an 
opposite extreme of temperature if he 
were but cast into it; and we are in- 
clined to thiak the observation by no 
means inapplicable to his lordship. 
He does not blunder —he never speaks 
“on the voley,” (that is to say, at 
random,)—his words are well chosen 
—he says nothing to offend the most 
fastidious taste—and produces on the 
whole an impression which no one 
could consider at all akin to contempt. 
But this praise, although negative for 
the most part, is the utmost we can 
award! As an antiquary and a man 
of letters, the Earl of Aberdeen appears 
in a much more favourable aspect ; 
but, even conceding him all the lustre 
that his scholastic accomplishments 
and classical associations can be sup- 
posed to impart, his lordship’s efful- 
gence is hardly so dazzling as to cause 
any contraction of the visual organs at 
beholding him. Swift, in his imagin- 
ary system of hieroglyphics, makes a 
“buzzard” the type of a great states- 
man; and that inoffensive bird, it is 
true, exhibits properties sometimes 
ascribed to the genus; but, were we 
to judge according to certain contem- 
porary specimens, we should rather 
assign some such honour to a far more 
savoury symbol, viz. the red gurnet, 
on account of its capacious swallow 
and unproductive head. It is but too 
often the fault of such men, that they 
reproduce at second-hand the mere 
mannerisms of those whom they have 
been wont to admire, without com- 
mensurate capacity to reach at their 
perfections. The parallel somewhat 
reseinbles that of Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, as intimated in the proverb ; 
and such a species of imitative fidelity 
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is generally as unfortunate in effect as 
that of the Chinese tailor, who, being 
ordered to make a new cassock for a 
chaplain, carefully copied the rents 
and patches of the old one, so that 
nobody could tell the difference. To 
hang the head upon one side was an 
infirmity of Alexander, yet his courtiers 
were not a jot the more Alerandrian 
for affecting it. Particoloured rags of 
wretched texture may be trimmed and 
fashioned like the petals of genius ; 
but the divine aroma—the procreative 
pollen—the salutary virtues of the living 
blossom, still are wanting. Were ora- 
torical elements compounded on chy- 
mical principles, we should consider 
an infusion of caloric the chief desidera- 
tum in Lord Aberdeen’s composition ; 
and some of his noble brethren, we 
apprehend, could spare him sufficient, 
without unduly impoverishing them- 
selves. 

The sententious obscurity of the nil 
admirari aphorism, recommended by a 
respectable foreigner of former times, 
has caused a world of learned strife as 
to its true meaning—for the passage 
may be considered one of those critical 
dry-bones that pedants delight to 
mumble and to pulverise—we could 
never cherish that sulky philosophy 
which it seems to imply, according to 
schoolboy acceptation. It is much 
easier, however, in some cases to accord 
the cold tribute of praise which power- 
ful intellect must necessarily extort 
from our sense of justice, than to 
entertain any sentiment of cordiality 
or esteem for the party to whom we 
tender it. The remark, it will be per- 
ceived, only precedes the illustration. 
With the solitary exception of Burke 
himself, no Irishman has _ hitherto 
attained to so high a character for 
eloquence (estimated by the English 
parliamentary standard) as Mr. Plun- 
kett acquired during his career in the 
House of Commons. Extremes meet ; 
and thus we find that “ the Asiatic 
style of oratory,” with all its tawdry 
tinsel,— its extravagant puerilities,— its 
Turkey-carpet colouring,— its meretri- 
cious flabbergast,— its diluvial verbiage, 
is the “favourite without merit” in 
the remotest island on the western 
frontier.* Not so did this distin- 


* Y . ° . 
St. Jerome’s Treatise on Devout Ladies, thus commencing, “ If all the members 
of my body were changed into tongues,” &c., seems entitled to a high rank amongst 


the elegant extracts, when culled by some of our Cis- Atlantic fellow-countrymen, 
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guished speaker obtain his well-de- 
served celebrity, for he successfully 
cultivated a less questionable taste, 
and laid hold upon his subject with 
a grasp of mind, which the intrusion 
of such conceits would but enfeeble 
and relax. Rich in natural resources, 
and skilful in their exercise, his argu- 
ments, generally original, and inva- 
riably ingenious, were enforced with 
the dexterity of an accomplished logi- 
cian. He 


** Pour’d the full tide of eloquence along, 
Serenely pure,and yetdivinely strong ;” 


and on occasions has even glowed in 
the splendid panoply of genius. This 
praise, however, will uot apply to the 
Lord Plunkett of the Upper House ; 
for there he has fallen infinitely short 
of his former self, and is now only the 
embodied “ Mene Tekel”’ to his ori- 
ginal reputation. His speeches in his 
present capacity (few and far between) 
have been, for the most part, “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable ;” so much so, 
that the intellect which produced them 
seems hardly to have retained even 
the posthumous vitality imputed to 
the adust skeleton of the lion. His 
lordship has undergone as complete 
a change as that which befell the 
celestial messenger of old, when he 
awakened the lyre in the morning, and 
herded oxen at sunset. Lord Plunkett’s 
origin is nobly obscure, for (we mention 
it to his honour,) hewas born ofhumble, 
but respectable parents, in the parish 
of Trory, in Fermanagh, and has risen 
to the station which he now occupies 
under all the disadvantages of the res 
angusta domi, without the aid of either 
friend or patron, or any of those adven- 
titious succedanea which struggling me- 
rit is best enabled to appreciate. It is 
said that he never forgot a favour con- 
ferred on him, and the nepotism which 
has influenced his disposal of prefer- 
ments would seem at least to indicate 
that he is a kind-hearted relative; but 
his character as a public man is harsh, 
stern, and repulsive, without the 
slightest admixture of amiability. An 
object of more hatred to the High 
Church party than Haman was to the 
Jews, he has always been distrusted 
by the Catholics, and disliked by the 
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profession. During the troubles of 
aed, (and they have been but too 
many,) when her history, like the scroll 
of the prophet, presented nothing but 
sadness, and sorrow, and lamentation, 
and despair, he discharged his deadly 
official functions with a cold-blooded 
severity that has identified his name 
with no very grateful associations, 
Although he has always championed 
the ever-clamant cause of the discon- 
tented “ millions’’ with an energy and 
a power which few men could com- 
mand, they have viewed him from the 
very commencement of his services up 
to the present hour with no other feel- 
ings but those of jealousy or dislike; 
and he is a man whom the Irish asa 
nation do not regard with either pride 
or partiality. Had he possessed the 
confidence of the “ hereditary bonds- 
men,” the speech in which he so sig- 
nificantly chided their poltronery, by 
exclaiming that Englishmen so circum- 
stanced would exhibit the “ire leonum 
vincla recusantium,” must have imme- 
diately kindled a rebellion throughout 
the land. But in truth his lordship, 
however friendly to what is called 
conciliatory policy, produces person- 
ally an impression diametrically the 
reverse. His action, it is true, is 
neither inappropriate nor ungraceful, 
and his voice, we allow, is at once 
powerful and mellifluous,* — being 
equally removed from the unduly 
pompose barytone of Peel, and the 
wiry, griding screech of Mackintosh, 
who reminds one of a sawyer employ- 
ing the tuneful services of a file; but 
the ascetic, saturnine expression of his 
countenance too painfully illustrates 
the passage of the poet, in which he 
tells of 


‘* Hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow.” 





Such a man, we repeat, must receive 
the applause to which his unquestioned 
abilities reasonably entitle him ; but to 
any praise which does not refer directly 
and exclusively to his intellect, ab- 
stractedly taken, he possesses no 
claim whatever. We have said that 
he is far from being a favourite with 
his countrymen, but our readers will 
smile at being informed that the good 





* We could hardly, however, appropriate to the noble lord the curious compli- 
ment which Lilly, the astrologer, confers upon his countrymen, when he states that, 
in his conferences with the angels, he found that they all spoke like the Irish ! So 


much for the brogue. 


(See his Life, reprinted by Thomas Davies in 1774.) 
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ople of Fermanagh think the orations 
of Lord Enniskillen much more to the 
purpose. 

The lively suavity and unaffected 
bonhomie of Lord Holland,— Mecznas 
ofthe Blue and Yellow,—are seen to 
particular advantage in juxtaposition 
with the saturnine austerity of his 
Hibernian coadjutor. Some people 
affect to consider the points of resem- 
blance between Charles Fox and his 
living representative, as if the parties 
actually stood on a sort of water-level 
with each other. Such a comparison 
is about as preposterous as the blind 
man’s imaginary association of the 
colour scarlet with the war-note of a 
trumpet. Acute judges, who remem- 
ber the “ fulminations” of that con- 
summate orator, speak of his powers 
even at this day with enthusiasm, and 
describe him to have been much more 
effective than Brougham or any other 
public speaker whom they had ever 
heard —and, be it remembered, “ there 
were giants in the land in those days.” 
Now Lord Holland, in cast of coun- 
tenance, in style, enunciation, and 
tournwre generally, certainly does bear 
a strong likeness to his celebrated 
uncle-—but, intellectually considered, 
his lordship holds the same relation to 
Fox as that which subsisted between the 
common water-spring and the Caliph’s 
gorgeous fountain of quicksilver. He 
is a respectable man, a consistent 
political character, and, as an indivi- 
dual, may be esteemed no unfavourable 
specimen of a genuine old English 
gentleman. The Whigs, it must be 
owned, have been to a certain extent 
wise in their generation; they have 
usually patted their men of letters 
upon the back—and in this respect 
Lord Holland in particular has been 
serviceable to his party, for he is 
deemed, as it were, the point d’appui 
of all their literary allies. Whether he 
has materially enriched our republic 
by his importations of Spanish wares, 
we leave a moot point with gods, 
men, and columns; but he deserves 
largesses of praise as a scholar of 
considerable erudition, and an enlight- 
ened friend to the interests of literature. 
His lordship is, moreover, “ given to 
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hospitality,” an apostolic virtue of sa- 
voury import in this churlish working- 
day world which few would feel inclined 
to reject by any motion for the “ pre- 
vious question,” as an amendment. * 
He seems to have an extensive, and 
by no means a superficial knowledge 
of history, both ancient and modern, 
of which he often successfully avails 
himself in debate; and, unlike that 
Zany of his “ order,” Lord King, he 
seldom attempts humorous badinage 
or repartee without making something 
of a hit. His illustrations in general 
are amusing, and rarely inappropriate ; 
but when he “ hovers about the enemy” 
in a skirmish, (by the way, no very 
happy metaphor for a gouty man,) 
his wit is at times both quick and 
sparkling. Indeed, on such occasions 
we involuntarily think of the slang 
parson in The Christening of Little 
Joey— 


“ A flash of lightning, he’s prepared 
For every one that likes it.” 


However, nihil ex omni parte beatum: 
his lordship’s manner of speaking is 
indescribably ludicrous and grotesque ; 
for, whether it proceed from his extra- 
ordinary impetuosity, or from some 
constitutional pulmonary defect, we 
know not, but often before he has 
been on his legs for five minutes, 
he is blown more than a brood mare 
after a galopade, and accompanies 
every sentence by a running comment 
of puffs or anhelations, such as philo- 
sophers extract from a martyred frog 
in an air-pump. Never was an alder- 
man in a quinsy, or a bantam at 
Shrovetide, reduced to so deplorable 
a predicament; yet on he labours, 
flourishing about a lawn handkerchief, 
whooping and gasping —apparently 
without pain, and in most cases 
guggling forth an excellent speech all 
the time—often fairly turning his 
back upon the house, and occasionally 
leaning with arms folded on the back 
of the bench before him; so that one 
would conclude from his position that 
he had resumed his seat altogether. 
In this respect Lord Holland but too 
closely resembles the nervous infir- 
mities of his gifted relative, who, 


* « He who has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his stages may have been, 
Might sigh to think how oft he found 


The warmest welcome at an inn.”’— Shenstone. 
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during even his happiest displays, was 
in a similar pucker —for the words used 
to rush from Fox’s lips with as much 
precipitation as a regiment of Lap- 
landers (if Gustavus Adolphus could 
have embodied one) would exhibit 
after a charge by the “ Connaught 
Rangers.” Such a defect, though it 
amounts to one of the worst solecisms 
in rhetoric, may be attributed to 
causes which involve a compliment to 
both. “ People,” to use the illustra- 
tion of an able writer, “ come faster 
out of a church when it is empty than 
when a crowd is at the door; fluency 
of speech is owing to a scarcity of 
matter and a scarcity of words; fora 
master of language, and a mind full 
of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitation in the choice of both: thus 
the very opulence of the resources 
not unfrequently causes the utterance 
to become hurried and confused.” 
Abiding, then, by this opinion, we 
should assume that the noble lord 
was in pretty much the same quandary 
as the oriental shepherd in the fable, 
who prayed for water, and was 
answered by an inundation of the 
Ganges. Were we to expatiate fur- 
ther on such a subject, we should in 
sooth be constrained to resort to the 
duodecimo of Holstein, who, to the 
horror and amazement of the whole 
shipping interest, expended so much 
ink in an eulogium on the north wind. 

Pass we at once to the Ursa Major 
of political constellations. 

Earl Vane (Hibernice, the Marquess 
of Londonderry) is in our. eyes an 
object of more admiration than the 
saint on a sign-board who carries his 
head in his hand, and is nevertheless 
represented as locomotive. A great 
poet of old thus pathetically describes 
the untoward influence of sultry wea- 
ther on bucolical productions — 


** When burning noon the curdling udder 
dries, 
Th’ ungrateful teats in vain the shep- 
herd plies ;” 
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and we devoutly believe that intense 
heat is equally unfavourable to intel- 
lectual fecundity. Powers of Sirius! 
what praise, then, is adequate to the 
merits of the noble marquess, who, 
nothing daunted by the outrageous 
numbers of Fahrenheit, thunders forth 
daily 


“Language which Boreas might to 
Auster hold— 
More rough than forty Germans when 
they scold ;” 


and in a voice which might shock the 
nerves of a Brobdignag Grimalkin! 
Verily he may laugh that soddened 
Chabert to scorn. So gifted, he might 
encounter even the Goddess of Wisdom 
herself, albeit she came against him 
wiih “ the fire that never tires.” It is 
not too much to affirm, that his lord- 
ship must be considered during the 
dog-days to the full as redoubtable as 
the warrior who exhausted Abyssinian 
panegyric.* Our physician recom- 
mends us to take the precaution of 
fortifying our frame with a febrifuge 
the next time we go to hear him. 
“ Vivere mi Lucili militare est :” so 
wrote Seneca—but it was for the 
noble marquess to give full practical 
development to the doctrine, for he 
is always at fence, and seems disposed 
to allow the dogs of war no kennel- 
vacation whatever, notwithstanding the 
severity of so much hot-weather exer- 
cise. The line of distinction between 
him and a man of genius is narrower 
than any that Apelles’ self ever drew; 
but he speaks as though he had be- 
devilled himself with allspice : indeed, 
we are almost prepared to maintain 
that he has a fair ground of quarrel 
with the Temperance Societies, for no 
one could exclude him from the cate- 
gory of ardent spirits. Like that meek 
and graceful quadruped the hart, we 
have no gall, nor are we influenced by 
that undue partiality which especially 
characterises ravens and periodicals.t 
Queen Dido professed to deal out the 





* «Give Badinsah a pair of breeches, and no man will stand before him.”— 


Hymn of the Abyssinian Women. 
forward irresistible. 


That is, let him but be dressed, and he is thence- 
Lord L., we presume, would rather prefer unmentionables of 


the ‘ griesly texture,” so fashionable in Paris under the name of flamme d’enfer. 

+t A singular classification! but we must enlighten the unornithological reader. 
A raven, it is said, gives her offspring no meat until she ascertains whether they ate 
of her own colour; and the young are accordingly obliged to content themselves 
with dew while naked. Believe this who may ; we offer it to Cockaigne at second- 


hand, 
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same measure of justice to the Whigs 
and Tories of the Carthaginian realm ; 
and we scruple not to adopt our royal 
sister’s policy. The -host of Holder- 
nesse-house, it appears, is rather a 
favourite at court; and truly, bearing 
in mind the sweet stanza of the ballad, 
we should marvel were he not: 


« «His head is like unto a bull, 
His nose is like a boar.’ 
‘ No matter for that,’ King Henry sayd, 
‘1 like him the better therefore.’” 


Lord Londonderry, as we have 
hinted, has somewhat too Cambrian a 
temper, and, when speaking, generally 
looks as if he had just undergone the 
shock of a galvanic battery, which 
superinduced inordinate nervous irri- 
tation. This constitutional irascibility 
is the more to be lamented, as he 
unfortunately possesses the knack of 
making himself egregiously ridiculous 
when once under the impulse of angry 
emotion. His oratory on such occa- 
sions may be suitably exemplified by 
the smoky, smouldering, fitful explo- 
sion of adamaged firework, that flickers 
now and again with a noisy flash, but 
fizzes away for the most part in sul- 
phureous exhalations. For the accu- 
racy of our pyrotechnics, we beg leave 
to refer the curious to that most cour- 
teous of officials, Mr. Simpson of Vaux- 
hall. 

Fox said of Napoleon, that Homer 
himself might have been excelled, had 
the mind that wrought such a destiny 
been devoted to the worship of the 
Muses. Whether this praise be hyper- 
bolical or not, as applied to the French 
ruler, we cannot stop to examine, but 
undoubtedly his great military rival 
has not the remotest claim to any 
compliment of a like nature. We 
could wish, nevertheless, to see the 
Duke of Wellington’s abilities, as eli- 
cited in debate, more accurately under- 
stood, and more generally appreciated. 
His grace has delivered more speeches 
in public during the last few years, 
than at any former period of his life ; 
and to those who duly estimate the 
natural effect of practice, it will hardly 
seem strange that he should have con- 
siderably improved. A commonplace, 
mediocre statement on the provisions 
of the beer-bill, for example, would 
perhaps disturb the sensibility of a 
hearer, to whose fancy the name of 
Wellington up to that hour had been 
but an abstract symbol of the tre- 
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mendous associations connected with 
his career. The impression thus pro- 
duced must necessarily savour some- 
what of disappointment. Viewing him, 
however, merely as the author of the 
beer-bill, (although the duke would not 
choose to be so viewed,) his case be- 
comes altered,and the effecton the whole 
will be rather favourable than other- 
wise. Of eloquence, properly so called, 
he is utterly guiltless; he would as 
soon think of attempting the square of 
the circle, or the multiplication of the 
cube. Set sentences are his aversion ; 
and all figures, except those of arith- 
metic, he nauseates more than ever did 
Persian monarch any water but that of 
the imperial Choaspes. Neither in 
extracts or illustrations does he at any 
time indulge; and the India rubber 
property of expansion he resigns to 
George Robins. All this, to our think- 
ing, bespeaks both sound judgment 
and good taste ; nor are we less pleased 
with the curt fiilibeg of phraseology 
in which he clothes the thews and 
sinews of his argument. ‘ Quam 
multa! quam paucis!” It is better 
than the verse of the Iliad on a grain 
of millet; and has the additional 
advantage of being so much the more 
intelligible. He never utters a sen- 
tence more than he thinks absolutely 
essential to the exposition of his 
meaning, and therefore every thing 
that he says is directly to the point. 
All his words are not only plain 
and familiar in themselves, but simple 
in their use, and inartificial in their 
combination. Always precise in his 
expressions, and unaffected in his de- 
livery, he unites energy of manner with 
perspicuity of style. Without being 
ornate or elaborate, he is definite and 
straightforward ; nor easily misunder- 
stood, for he employs only the most 
familiar words, and invariably ap- 
plies them according to household 
acceptation. He stammers occasion- 
ally, (and which of them does not ?) 
but his voice is audible, and his utter- 
ance distinct. 

Wellington’s personal appearance is 
hit off in the caricatures with a ludi- 
crous fidelity which, in our opinion, 
the competitors of the easel have been 
unable to attain. The junction of the 
eye-brows imparted a sinister air to 
Turenne; but the singular curve of 
that feature in the countenance of his 
grace communicates an expression 
which abundantly justifies the deriva- 
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tion of “supercilious.” Histrionically 
considered, the nose is usually rather 
an unprofitable organ; however, in 
the Prince of Waterloo it acts as a 
telegraph for the intelligence so truly 
indicated by his eye-brow. 

We rather suspect he is ashamed of 
being a Patlander; and no later than 
the other day, on the Belgic question, 
he talked “as an Englishman,” for- 
sooth.* This is more mawkish than 
the Italian comedy; it reminds us of 
his countryman, who told Mr. Jeffer- 
son that he had come to the United 
States “to be a native.” Let us hear no 
more ofit; he might as reasonably call 
himself one of the Anthropophagi that 
we read of in Othello. There are those 
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in Ireland who remember him well as 
“Cornet Wesley,” bogtrotting after 
water-hens and jack-snipe, when he 
had no such nonsense in his head. 
As old Fuller would say, “ It is ill 
ethics from a private person.” There 
are other points in his character which 
we do not admire over-much ; but he 
is an extraordinary man, and as such 
must not be estimated by the every-day 
standard. His star is auspicious, and 
his genius has lost none of its vitality 
or vigour: let us hope, nevertheless, 
that he may never again be called upon 


“To break fell Tyranny’s corroding 
chain, 
Or weave the crimson web of war !” 


THE ABBEY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


> * * 


* * 


A FEELING sad came o’er me, as I trod the sacred ground 

Where Tudors and Plantagenets were lying all around : 

I stepp’d with noiseless foot, as though the sound of mortal tread 

Might burst the bands of the dreamless sleep that wraps the mighty dead ! 


The slanting ray of the evening sun shone through those cloisters pale, 
With fitful light, on regal vest and warrior’s sculptured mail ; 

As from the stained and storied pane it danced with quivering gleam, 
Each cold and prostrate form below seem’d quickening in the beam. 


Now sinking low, no more was heard the organ’s solemn swell, 
And faint upon the listening ear the last hosanna fell : 

It died—and not a breath did stir ; above each knightly stall, 
Unmoved, the banner’d blazonry hung waveless as a pall. 


I stood alone—a living thing midst those that were no more — 
I thought on ages that were past, the glorious deeds of yore —- 
On Edward’s sable panoply, on Cressy’s tented plain, 

The fatal Roses twined at length, on great Eliza’s reign. 


I thought on Blenheim — when, at once, upon my startled ear 
There came a sound ; it chilled my veins, it froze my heart with fear, 
As from a wild unearthly voice I heard these accents drop — 

“« Sarvice is done—it’s tuppence now for them as vants to stop !” 


A grisly wight ” 


* « Bother!” as the pinkeen said, when he knocked his head against 


house.—[ Irish drawing-room colloquialism. ] 


” * * 


[ Cetera desiderantur. | 
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GERMAN POETRY.—NO. I. 


MR. TAYLOR’S HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY.* 


A stronG sympathy ought to exist 
between the English and Germans; the 
relation between their respective coun- 
tries has been one of continual action 
and re-action. To Germany we are 
indebted for the introduction of Pro- 
testantism, which, whatever Mr. Taylor 
may assert to the contrary, we persist 
in considering as advantageous to hu- 
man society. We have no space, how- 
ever, for the discussion of such a sub- 
ject here ; and although it be, if we are 
to believe that gentleman, a question 
much agitated, we make no question 
of it. On the other hand, Germany 
has derived from England much of the 
impetus which has urged her on in her 
literary career. The origin of the mo- 
dern literature of Germany was of 
English growth —in fact, it was the 
quiet product of literary imitation. 
Young's Night Thoughts, Harvey’s 
Meditations, Mrs. Rowe’s Friendship 
in Death, Richardson’s Novels, Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s many Romances, and Ho- 
race Walpole’s one, were the produc- 
tions of England with which the Teu- 
tonic Muse was primarily nourished. 
From that period, German literature, 
and in particular German poetry, has 
been in perpetual and rapid progress. 
By its lovers considerable disappoint- 
ment has been felt and expressed, that 
it has not received such general accept- 
ance with some of the rest of the Teu- 
tonic race as they fondly expected ; 
but these well-intentioned murmurers 
seem to have forgotten, that with a 
literature in such a state of flux and 
reflux as the German, foreign readers 
might well be puzzled as to what was 
indeed intended as fittest for their 
admiration and love. Accordingly we 
find that many errors have been com- 


mitted by readers and critics of all 
classes in their estimation of the poetry 
of Germany. Have they praised ?—they 
have praised productions whose bad 
taste gained them only temporary suc- 
cess on their native soil, but the ephe- 
meral character of which being unknown 
here, subjected the unsuspicious ad- 
mirer to the loud laughter of the few 
adepts in such matters. Have they 
condemned? — they have condemned 
works in which the peculiar genius of 
the country was best seen, but for 
which a taste must be generated before 
a proper appreciation can take place 
in the uninitiated reader. Hence it is 
that the Kotzebues have been lauded 
and encouraged, and the Schillers and 
the Gothes (as respects their later and 
better works) have yet to struggle into 
daylight and publicity. 

The subject becomes peculiarly in- 
teresting now, in consequence of the 
publication of Mr. Taylor’s Historic 
Survey of German Poetry, and the 
very smart criticism which it has re- 
ceived from Mr. Thomas Carlyle in a 
late Numbert of the Edinburgh Review. 
The taste of these two gentlemen is ex- 
actly diverse, and, in consequence, the 
German authors of whom they treat 
present themselves under precisely 
different aspects to each. This, of 
itself, is an interesting circumstance — 
nay, it is a desirable one; for who 
wishes not to know what may be said 
on both sides? Hear Mr. Taylor on 
Mr. Carlyle! Thus says he :— 


‘“‘The more recent works of Gothe 
have been surveyed with copious elo- 
quence and exuberance of detail, by a 
contributor to the early Numbers of the 
Foreign Review. To me they do not ap- 
pear to merit so unqualified a panegyric, 





* Historic Survey of German Poetry, interspersed with various Translations, by 
W. Taylor, of Norwich. 3 vols. London, Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun., and 


Richter, Soho Square. 


1831.— German Poetical Anthology, preceded by a concise 
History of German Poetry, and short Notices of the Authors selected. 


Second 


edition, forming an entirely new Selection, with additional Explanations and Gram- 
matical Notes. By A. Bernays, Author of the Compendious German Grammar, and 
Editor of the German Prose Anthology. London, Treuttel and Co. 1831.—A 
Compendious German Grammar ; with a Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes alpha- 
betically arranged, according to the recent Investigations of J. Grimm, and other 


distinguished Grammarians. 
thology. 
t No. CV., Article VIII. 


By A. Bernays, Editor of the German Poetical An- 
London, Treuttel and Co., Soho Square. 


1830. Ac. &e. 
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such lofty praise asis there given. With- 
out wishing to hold them forth as works 
of supererogation, much less of super- 
annuation, they have surely a character 
of alloy rather than of precious metal, 
displaying more prate than thought, 
more reminiscence than observation.” 


And now hear Mr. Carlyle on Mr. 
Taylor! Thus says he of the Historic 
Survey : — 


** Considerable part of it consists of 
quite detached little notices, mostly of 
altogether insignificant men, heaped to- 
gether as separate fragments ; fit, had 
they been unexceptionable in other re- 
spects, for a Biographical Dictionary, 
but nowise for a Historic Survey. Then 
we have dense masses of translation, 
sometimes good, but seldom of the cha- 
racteristic pieces ; an entire Iphigenia, 
an entire Nathan the Wise — nay, worse, 
a Sequel to Nathan, which, when we have 
conscientiously struggled to peruse, the 
author turns round, without any appa- 
rent smile, and tells us that it is bya 
nameless writer aud worth nothing. 
Not only Mr. Taylor’s own translations, 
which are generally good, but contribu- 
tions from a whole body of labourers in 
that department, are given ; for example, 
near sixty pages, very ill rendered by a 
Miss Plumtre, of a Life of Kotzebue, 
concerning whom, or of whose life, 
death, or burial, there is now no curi- 
osity extant among men. If in that 
‘English Temple of Fame,’* with its 
hewn and sculptured stones, those 
biographical-dictionary fragments and 
fractions are so much dry rubble-work 
of whinstone, is not this quite despica- 
ble Autobiography of Kotzebue a rood or 
two of mere turf, which, as ready cut, 
our architect, to make up measure, has 
packed in among his marble ashlar, 
whereby the whole wall will the sooner 
bulge? But indeed, generally speaking, 
symmetry is not one of his arc hitectural 
rules. Thus, in volume first, we have 
a long story translated from a German 
magazine, about certain antique hyper- 
borean Baresarks, amusing enough, but 
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with no more reference to Germany than 
to England ; while, in return, the Nibe. 
lungen Lied is despatched in something 
less than one line, and comes no more to 
light. Tyll Eulenspiegel, who was not 
an ‘ anonymous satire, entitled the Mir- 
ror of Owls,’ but a real flesh-and-blood 
hero of that name, whose tombstone is 
standing to this day near Lubeck, has 
some four lines for his share ; Reineke 
de Vos about as many, which also are 
inaccurate. Again, if Wieland have his 
half-volume, and poor Ernst Schulze, 
poor Zacharias Werner, and numerous 
other poor men, each his chapter, Luther 
also has his two sentences, and is in 
these weighed against — Dr. Isaac Watts, 
Ulrich Hutten does not occur here ; 
Hans Sachs and his master- -singers 
escape notice, or even do worse ; “the 
poetry of the Reformation is not alluded 
to. The name of Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter appears not to be known to Mr, 
Taylor; or, if want of rhyme was to be 
the test of a prosaist, how comes Salo. 
mon Gesner here? Stranger still, Lud. 
wig Tieck is not once mentioned ; nei- 
ther is Novalis; neither is Maler Miil- 
ler. But why dwell on these omissions 
and commissions? Is not all included 
in this one well-nigh incredible fact, 
that one of the largest articles in the 
book, a tenth part of the whole Historic 
Survey of German Poetry, treats of that 
delectable genius, Augustus von Kot- 
zebue ?” 


Having thus suffered these gentle- 
man to have their say, it is now but fit 
and proper that we should be per- 
mitted to have ours. And this it is. 
We hold it to be very probable, that 
Augustus von Kotzebue has been as 
much underrated by one party as over- 
rated by the other—and so of Gothe. 
We, however, may see clearly enough, 
that these two critics stand at different 
poles of the same lin 
posite banks of the same stream—one 
calling out, Kotzebue is a god, and 
the other Gothe is a god! Herein are 














* Mr. Taylor, in the preface to his work, says, ‘‘ Having long been in the prac- 
tice of importing the productions of its fine literature —havi ing metrically translated 
various characteristic specimens of it—having abridged many lives of the poets for 
one periodic publication of this country, and criticised for another, many of the 
classical works of art, | have thought fit here to assemble, in systematic order, these 
scattered and successive contributions to an ‘ Historic Survey of German Poetry.’ 
Introductory and connective sections have been composed, deficiencies filled up, 


and superfluities retrenched ; 


so that, in fact, a new and entire work is offered to the 


public, consisting, indeed, of parts, ‘several of which have appeared separately, but 


which are now first arranged, united, and proportioned. 


With fragments long since 


hewn, as it were, and sculptured, I attempt to construct an English Temple of Fame 
to the memory of those German Poets, who were much the favourites of my youth, 


and remain the comy anions of my senescence, 


” 
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both idolaters— but let that pass. 
What we wish to observe is, that, in 
this idolatry, they recognise the two- 
fold countenance of the Teutonic Muse ; 
and each declares it to be gold or 
silver, as this or that side first attracted 
his attention. Earliest impressions are 
strongest. Mr. Taylor approached 
the study of German poetry at the 
time when German poetry itself, in 
the steps of its advance, had scarcely 
escaped from among what Mr. Carlyle 
calls “ Parisian exotics, rickety senti- 
mentalism, court aperies, and hollow 
dulness, striving in all hopeless courses.” 
The traces of the French philosophy 
also had worn themselves corrosively 
into his literary being ; and, in matters 
of taste, he accepted Sulzer, the Ger- 
man Blair, as his guide. Thus was 
he formed ; and years have not altered, 
but strengthened the organisation then 
matured. Mr. Carlyle is the creature 
of another era. Gothe, who had, at 
one time, been as deep in the mud as 
ever was Mr. Taylor in the mire, had 
evidently, at the beginning of our 
critic’s acquaintance with him, eman- 
cipated himself, by a cathartic pro- 
cess, into a purer element of existence ; 
and it is probable, that even Mr. Tay- 
lor’s criticisms themselves, by giving 
our reviewer some notice, in the course 
of his reading, of what he had to ex- 
pect in the regions of German genius, 
had prepared his way somewhat for 
the adventure whereto he was bound. 
We argue from experience. The wri- 
ter of this article—who has himself 
ere now contributed a little, and in his 
degree, to some elucidation of the 
doings of Tuiskone—sometimes thinks, 
that, by standing on Mr. Carlyle’s 
shoulders, he can see farther into the 
Land of Promise than his critical con- 
temporary. Every preceding writer, 
on any subject, has made the path 
straight for his successor; and we all 
start, or should, from the goal which 
has been already attained by our pre- 
cursors. He who comes after should 
be greater than he who was only the 
voice crying in the wilderness. Mr. 
Taylor has given us the result of his 
life —it is not his fault that he was not 
born forty years later; and had he 
endeavoured to have projected the 
tone of his book by that space of time, 
we should have been losers rather than 
gainers. He would not then have 
given us his experience—the history 
of his mind; but of what his mind 
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ought to have been——of what the ex- 
perience of another might be. We 
should then have sighed for the vrai- 
semblance, and condemned him for a 
hypocrite. Now, his book is a truth, 
even as the writer of it is;—for truth 
is a person as well as a thing— it is a 
glass in which we may see his features, 
however darkly, as they actually are. 
Let us be content with this. 

We are glad that his book is full of 
imperfections and errors; that it is 
such as he could write, and not such 
as we would write. In the papers on 
German poetry, to which it is our in- 
tention that this should only be an 
introduction, we shall have ample op- 
portunity of correcting the author where 
he has erred, and of opposing the 
critical principles of the present day to 
the taste of the past time in which his 
mind was nurtured. In this labour of 
love we hope, indeed, that we shall 
have Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s assistance ; 
and when, forty years hence, he and 
we collect together our periodical con- 
tributions to this kind of learning, may 
it be alleged of us, rather as a merit 
than as a fault, that in our modes of 
judgment there is more of the year 
1831 than of 1871. We grant that 
we should progress, and we shall en- 
deavour to progress, with the age; 
but the Baptist’s lamentation (if la- 
mentation it were, and not rather re- 
joicing) will fit us all—that it “ must 
increase, and we must decrease.” This 
being the course of things, with what 
better consolation can we quiet the 
sense of our condition, than with the 
poet’s sublime maxim, “ The child is 
father of the man?” And why should 
we not 

‘* wish our days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety ?” 


Until the world shall have, in a col- 
lected form, presented to its consider- 
ation what were the views of two 
great critics, Oliver Yorke and Thomas 
Carlyle, on German literature in the 
year 1831, and some few preceding 
and succeeding years, we will confess, 
that in the opinions of 1780 there 
may be something worth knowing. 
At any rate, it is worth while to be 
informed what sort of a critical school 
it was which bore sway over the judg- 
ments of the reading public in 1780. 
We have outgrown the age of Blair; 
yet would the mind of the literateur 
be imperfect which was unacquainted 
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with the style of criticism at that 
period ; besides which, there will al- 
ways be minds, at all periods, to which 
a higher style of criticism would be 
unsuited — but which that peculiar 
style exactly fits; and for such, is not 
that better than none? Not to all 
persons, any more than to all ages, is 
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the loftiest and fullest development 
vouchsafed. For babes, however, milk 
is very appropriate food; aud if we 
insist on their partaking of strong 
meat, we shall doubtless do little good 
to the digestive organs, and, it may 
be, prevent the stomach from exer- 
cising its concoctive powers ; which, 


‘* with various art 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle, 
The chyle to blood, the foamy purple tide 
To liquors, which through finer arteries, 
To different parts, their winding course pursue, 
To try new changes, and new forms put on ; 
Or for the public or some private use.” 


And even for the grown man and 
woman, we must be careful what 
we administer in the way of diet. 
“ Nothing so foreign but the athletic 


hind can labour into blood.” But it 
is not so with all—there are “ of softer 
clay, infirm and delicate,” who need the 
poet’s admonition — 


** Avoid the stubborn aliment, avoid 
The full repast ; and let sagacious age 
Grow wiser, lessoned by the dropping teeth.” 


Come, come. As it is in religion, 
so let it be in literature. Let us be 
all things to all men, that we may win 
some. The part of true wisdom is, 
never to indulge contempt for the 
meanest thing in nature. To the true 
sage nothing is contemptible. The 
worst book, written by the most inane 
of scribblers, is not without its value — 
and at worst, is only ofthe least degree 
of merit. What fools deem its worth- 
lessness, is merely comparative merit. 
Were there not another book in the 
world, it would be as the Bible 
among men—and were the man an 
idiot by whom it was written, he 
would be, as Chesterfield said of 
Goldsmith, an “ inspired idiot.” 

Let us not, then, despise the opinions 
of 1780— far less let us despise them 
when expressed and embodied by such 
aman as Mr. Taylor. The great defect 
of his book is its faulty philosophical 
tone. It can scarcely be said that he 
reads German literature with English 
eyes even. He brings to its contem- 
plation French taste, French feelings ; 
and would estimate its works of art, 
not by the categories of Kant, but the 
sarcasms of Voltaire. There is also 
some little disingenuousness in this. 
We feel throughout that the author’s 
views are, for a German student, of a 
perverted character, and suspect that 
all is not right with him; but the 
secret comes not out until the third 
volume, when we discover, by means 


of a note, that he has been speculating 
upon the productions of German lite- 
rature all his life long, but, whatever 
pains he may have taken, has failed 
to realise the German mode of think- 
ing and feeling. A proof of this is 
the manner in which he delivers him- 
self on the subject of Kant’s philo- 
sophy. 

We have no intention of entering 
into the merits or demerits of Kant’s 
system — but we wish to dwell on the 
fact, that it is on that system that the 
classical works of art, as Mr. Taylor 
calls them, in Germany have been 
conducted. The higher productions 
of poetry in that country are imbedded 
in its peculiar philosophy. It is neces- 
sary that a critic should understand 
this philosophy well, before he can 
possibly be competent to appreciate 
rightly the poetry which, singularly 
enough, it has generated. Neither is 
it sufficient that the philosophy be 
understood only, it must be loved in 
its reason and its spirit, before the 
poetry can be esteemed and cherished 
by the feelings. Whether Mr. Taylor 
understands this philosophy may be 
doubted—that he loves it not, is 
certain. 

Furthermore, this philosophy is not 
confined to the works of Kant. The 
affectionate student would proceed in 
his inquiries through the profound 
pages of Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, 
\legel. The subject in the hands of 
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our patient neighbours is continually 
expanding itself, and demands a kind 
of perpetual attention, which would 
only willingly be rendered by a pas- 
sionate enthusiast of science. Madame 
de Stael well observes, that in reading 
the account which she has given of 
German philosophy, the world would 
ask, Of what use is all this? She 
replies, “ But of what use are the 
Apollo Belvidere, the pictures of 
Raphael, the tragedies of Racine ? 
of what use is every thing fine, if not 
to the mind? It is the same with 
philosophy —it is the beauty of 
thought —it attests the dignity of man, 
who is able to occupy himself with 
what is eternal and invisible, although 
the gross particles of his nature would 
remove him from them.” And it may 
safely be said, that he who, from 
whatever cause, is incapable of per- 
ceiving the beauty of thought and the 
dignity of man in the German philo- 
sophy, is incompetent to become a 
critic on German literature, and of its 
poetry in particular. 

As to the contents of Mr. Taylor’s 
book, we murmur not. He has given 
us the actual result of his experience, 
and pretends to no more than he 
knows. He has also had reference to 
the state of knowledge of German lite- 
rature in this country. He frequently 
refers to Mr. Beresford’s translations 
from the Lyric Poets, and to Mr. Ber- 
nays’ Anthology, (an excellent book,) 
for documents not in his own posses- 
sion, but in works within reach of the 
English purchaser. 

Of these works, Mr. Bernays’* book 
will supply much that is wanting in 
Mr. Taylor’s. We have here (though 
all too briefly given) a complete history 
of German poetry, and an account of 
the author, prefatory to a selection of 
poems. To this work we are indebted 
for a poem of Schubart, which we men- 
tion in this place, because it is connected 
with Mr. Shelley’s poem lately pub- 
lished in this Magazine. Shelley, in 
a note to Queen Mab, speaks of a 

oem which he had picked up in 

incoln’s Inn Fields in the German 
language, which had pleased him 


* This gentleman’s contributions towards the assistance of the student in the ac. 
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much, but the author of which was 
unknown to him. The poem thus 
alluded to is by Schubart. Of this 
author Mr. Taylor has given a more 
extended account than Mr. Bernays. 


‘In the catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors,” writes the former, “ occur 
several who have not owed but lent 
celebrity to their writings, in conse- 
quence of the conspicuous situation 
they occupied. Though of humble ori- 
gin, Christian Frederic Daniel Schubart 
belongs to this class. Born in 1739, he 
attempted in 1767 to draw attention by 
a volume of Death-Songs, which aim at 
an energy of diction and a boldness of 
metaphor bordering on rant. Having 
displeased the Austrian government, he 
was imprisoned by the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg for ten years in the fortress of 
Hohen-Asperg, and there wrote Poems 
of a Prisoner, which were edited by a 
friend in 1785, and were eagerly read. 
After his release, the interest excited by 
his misfortunes no longer accompanied 
his pen; and his autobiography is at 
present more consulted than his poetry, 
which was edited by his son in 1802.” 


The other historian remarks, that he 
was “a powerful, but irregular and 
negligent writer.” A collection of his 
poems, in two volumes, published by 
his son, Frankfurt, 1802, contains 
hymns, popular songs, and various 
other lyric effusions. 

Schubart’s poem, to which we have 
referred, is entitled Der ewige Jude, 
(The Eternal Jew,) the term by which 
the Wandering Jew is qualified in 
Germany. It will be discovered that 
Shelley was much indebted to this 
production, which is much superior to 
Shelley’s, not only as it is shorter, but 
in its mode of treatment. The con- 
clusion is particularly fine, and in all 
respects better than that of Shelley’s 
poem, which the reader will recollect 
left the Wandering Jew yet a fugitive, 
and sent him again on his errant 
course, with the voice of the sum- 
moning demon in his ear, saying, 


“‘ Come—for thy doom is misery.” 


Not so Schubart’s, of which the dé- 
nouement is as follows : 


quisition of the German language and literature, are entitled to much commendation, 
His Grammar, in particular, is certainly a gem of its sort, and will be properly ap- 
preciated, of a certainty, by those of the class to whom it is addressed, who shall 


resort to it for assistance. 


; We are glad to hear that the author has been ap- 
pointed Professor of German literature to the King’s College, London. 
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“ Und Ahasueros sank. Ihm klang’s im Ohr ; 
Nacht deckte seine borst’gen Augenwimper. 
Ein Engel trug ihn wieder in’s Gekliift. 

* Da schlaf’ nun,’ sprach der Engel, ‘ Ahasuer ! 


99 


Schlaf’ siiszen schlaf! Gott zurnt nicht ewig ! 


The English of this the reader will and irregular, in a sort of lyrical blank 
learn from the translation which we _ verse, with occasional rhyme. We give 
are about to give of the poem. The _ it as literally as we can, consistent with 
original is rough— rough as may be— its intelligibility. 


THE ETERNAL JEW. 


‘«¢ Forth from a dark cliff of Carmel crept 
Ahasuer. ‘Two thousand years had past, 
Since him Unrest through every land had scourged. 
When Jesus bore the burthen of his cross, 
And at Ahasuer’s door desired to rest, 

Alas! Ahasuer then denied him rest, 

And spurned the Mediator from his door ; 
And Jesus trembling with his burthen sank. 
Yet he was speechless. A death-angel stept 
Before Ahasuer, and wrathful spake — 

* The rest thou hast denied the Son of Man, 
Also to thee, inhuman, be denied, 

Till that he come!’ 


A demon dark, and ’scaped 
From hell, now scourged thee forth, Ahasuer, 
From land to land. The comfort sweet of death — 
The grave’s repose —that comfort is denied thee ! 


Forth from a dark cliff of Carmel strode 
Ahasuer. From his beard he shook the dust, 
And from the piled death-skulls took one, and flung it 
From Carmel down, so that it leaped, and sounded, 
And shattered. ‘’Twas my father’s!’ cried aloud 
Ahasuer. Another skull—ay, more ; 
Seven skulls from rock to rock down bounded : 
‘ And these’—while as his starting eye-balls stared — 
‘ And these,’ exclaimed the Jew, ‘ these are my wives’ !’ 
More skulls rolled still. Again Abasuer cried, 
‘ These are my children’s! They could die! but I, 
Alas! I, reprobate! cannot. O’er me 
Hangs aye the terrible doom ! —how horrible !’ 


‘ Jerusalem sank! My teeth gnashed infant-flesh — 
I ran into the flame! I cursed the Roman! 
Yet, ah! yet, ah! the restless curse 
Held me by the hair, and—I died not! 





* Rome was, the giantess, in ruin dashed ; 
Under the falling giantess I sat : 
She fell—and yet she crushed me not! 
Nations before me rose and sank, 
But I continued, and died not ! 
I cast myself from cloud-girt cliff down—down 
Into the sea, waves whirled me to the shore ; 
Pierced me again the fiery dart of life! 
I looked down into Etna’s horrid gulf, 
And thereinto in fury threw myself ; 
There with the giants howled for ten moons long 
In anguish, and with sighs its sulphurous mouth 
Scourged. Ten moons long! alas! alas! till Etna, 
Fermenting, in a lava-stream outspewed me. 
I quivered, though in ashes, and lived yet! 


* A Wood was fired. Maddened, I ran 
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Into the burning wood. The hair of the trees 
Shed fire upon me— 

The very flames, they merely singed my bones, 
And could consume me not! 

Then with the butchers of mankind I mingled ; 
There where the fight was thickest, there was I : 

I scorned the Gaul, 

The unconquered German scorned. 

But darts and javelins broke on me ; 

Was shattered on my skull 

The high-raised weapon of the Saracen — 

The bullets showered on me, like peas 

On iron armour rattling — 

The lightning of the battle serpented 

Strengthless about my loins, 

As of a craggy rock, that hides 

Itself in clouds, the loins about. 

Vainly upon me stamped the elephant — 

Vainly upon me beat the iron hoof 

Of the wrath-sparkling war-steed ; 

The powder-pregnant mine with me exploded, 
And flung me high in air. 

Stunned I was hurled to ground, and found myself, 
—Scorched,—among blood, and brains, and marrow — 
Among Senelank corpses 

Of my war-mates again. 


‘ The steel club of the giant split on me — 
The hangman’s fist was lamed on me— 
The tiger’s tooth did blunt on me — 
No hungry lion tore me in the circus. 
I couched before the serpent venemous — 
I pinched the dragon’s sanguine-coloured comb ; 
The serpent stung, and yet he slew me not— 
The dragon agonised me, and slew not! 


‘ Then uttered I to tyrants scorn— 
To Nero thus I spake: ‘ Thou art a bloodhound !’ 
To Christiern thus I spake: ‘ Thou art a bloodhound!’ 
To Muley Ismael spake : ‘Thou art a bloodhound !’ 
The tyrants then invented 
Horrible torments, yet destroyed me not ! 


‘ Ah, not to have power to die !—no power to die ! — 
After life's pains to have no power to rest ! 
To bear this frame of dust, so deadly pale, 
So tedious sick, and smelling of the grave — 
To be compelled, through long millennia, 
That yawning monster, Sameness, to behold ; 
And wanton, hungry Time 
Aye bearing children—children aye devouring. 
Ah, not to have power to die !—no power to die! 
Terribly angry One in heaven ! 
Hast thou yet in thine armoury 
A judgment terribler ? 
O let it thunder down on me! 
Let a wild tempest roll 
Me down from Carmel’s back, 
That I beneath its foot 
May lie outstretched, 
And gasp, and quiver, oh ! and die !’ 


Ahasuer sank exhausted. His ears rang, 
Night veiled the bristly lashes of his eyes ; 
An angel laid him in the cliff again. 

* There,’ spake the angel, ‘ sleep, Ahasuer, now — 
Sleep sweet, sweet sleep— God is not wroth for ever!’ ” 


~ 
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Schubart is a poet of the school of 
Klopstock—a school in which the 
modern literature of Germany had its 
commencement. Of the preceding 
period Mr. Taylor has said but little. 
Before what he singularly enough calls 
“the intrusion of Christianity,” we 
have six sections (78 pages) occupied 
with certain information, such as that 
all the stem -tribes, according to 
Schloetzer’s Nordische Geschichte, of 
the European north came originally, 
in the pastoral state, from Asia, and 
that the third or Gothic wave of popu- 
lation formed the basis of the German 
people; that Ovid is the earliest 
German poet on record, and invented 
German hexameters—the very mea- 
sure which was to become prevalent 
in the heroic poetry of modern Ger- 
many —which Wieland was to choose 
for the celebration of Cyrus, and 
Klopstock of the Messiah ; that Tacitus 
mentions Low-Dutch poetry, and per- 
haps confounds Cimbric with Gothic 
institutions ; that the oldest collection 
of German poetry is in the Edda, 
which was probably made by order 
of Charlemagne, and contains poems 
of Odin nearly coeval with Julian, 
whereof Mr. Taylor gives us as speci- 
mens the Hava-mal and Lay of Vaf- 
thruni ; that Odin’s paradise is but the 
description of a Roman recruiting- 
house ; that the effect of his religion 
on northern manners and literature is 
to be inferred from the history of the 
Sword, Tyrfing, which the author has 
abridged from the Hervarer-saga by 
Grater, and translated with slight vari- 
ation from the German; and in which 
are included the Death-song of Hacon, 
and some sea-songs. The sixth section 
contains an analysis of Beowulf, which 
ancient epopeea, our author thinks, was 
more probably written in East Anglia, 
than (as the Danish editor supposes) 
at Lubeck. 

We have now delivered this great 
people from the embrace of paganism. 


** About the close of the fourth cen. 
tury, and probably during the lifetime 
of Odin, Ulphilas, an Arian of Mesia, 
undertook the conversion of the Goths, 
He translated from the Greek many 
portions of Scripture into the Meso- 
gothic language (see Michaelis’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, § 82 — 87), 
went as a missionary among the inha- 
bitants of Dacia, and succeeded in draw- 
ing their attention to the contents of the 
sacred books. So many Dacians had 
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served in the army at Constantinople, 
or had visited that city from motives of 
commerce and curiosity, that the foun- 
dation of Christian places of worship 
among them had become a public wish, 
Ulphilas obtained from the Emperor 
Valens, at Constantinople, the requisite 
patronage, and was honoured with a 
sort of episcopal jurisdiction over the 
churches which he had founded, and 
the tribes which he had undertaken to 
instruct; and he deserved, by his vir- 
tues, the confidence and allegiance of 
his extensive flock. Of his translations 
from scripture, but a small portion of 
the gospel has been preserved, which 
was edited at Oxford in 1750, by Lye, 
and in divers cities of the continent, by 
Junius, by Ihre, and lately, by Zahn, at 
Weissenfels, 1805. This version dis. 
putes with the poems of Odin the 
honour of being the oldest monument 
of German literature. 

‘The earliest rimes are commonly 
ascribed to Saint Augustine ; but a prior 
instance occurs, which is put into the 
mouth of children sitting in the market. 
place, and which well intimates that in. 
fantine love of like endings, on which is 
founded the whole system of grammati- 
cal analogy in language. The instance 
in question occurs in Matthew, (chap. xi. 
ver. 17,) and runs thus : — 


"Huarcausy buiv, xal ovx woxicaces ; 
vAnoamsy Uuiv, xal obx wexn 5 
. , Se 2. oe : 

Ebpnvioapsy ipiv, xad obx txopacts. 


Which may be rendered — 


‘We pipe to you, ye have not leapt ; 
We mourned to you, ye have not wept.’ 


Well may it be suspected, that the 
predilection of all Christian nations for 
rime has resulted from veneration for 
the august authority which gave utter- 
ance to this exemplary couplet. Uphi- 
las, at least, has translated it in rime 
thus :— 


‘Swiglodedum izwis, jah ni plinsideduth; 
Gaunodedum izwis, jah ni gaigeroduth.’ 


And this distich, or, rather, quatrain, is 
the earliest specimen of German rime. 
I say German, because the Maso-goths 
eventually ascended the Danube, being 
pressed westward by the Slavonian 
tribes, and finally settled in Thiringen, 
where, however, their language has lost 
the dual termination, which it probably 
owed to a Constantinopolitan gram- 
marian. A part of these Meso-goths 
appears to have become incorporated with 
the Lombards, among whom the next 
oldest traces of German poetry are to be 
sought.” 


The most ancient remain of Lombard 
poetry is the tale or song of Old Hil- 
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debrand, of which Mr. Taylor gives a 
translation from Eccard’s prose. Other 
ancient poems exist, in which indus- 
trious mention is made of the favourite 
heroes of the Lombards, and of Attila 
and the Iluns. Such are, 1. The 
Court of Aetzel, that is, Attila, of 
which the manuscript preserved at 
Dresden is still unedited; 2. Diedrich 
and Sigenot, which has been printed ; 
3and 4. Diedrich and his Champions, 
and the Flight of Diedrich to the 
Huns, which are still manuscript at the 
Vatican; 5. The Duke of Aquitain, 
of which a Latin version exists, enti- 
tled De prima expeditione Attile regis 
Hunnorum in Gallias. The poem was 
edited by Molter, in 1798, and is by 
him referred to the 6th century. 

Our author then proceeds to the 
Frankish period, and presents us with 
specimens of the language and poetry ; 
but we must hasten over this, and 
through the “* midnight of the dark 
ages,” until we are safely landed in 
the Swabian era, or Troubadour pe- 
riod of German poetry. Specimens 
from more than three hundred writers 
of that period, called Minne-singers, 
or poets of love, have been preserved ; 
particularly the famous epic poems 
known by the name of Niebelungen, 
and the Book of Heroes ; which, among 
other subjects, record traditions of the 
time of Attila. Some didactic poetry 
was also written during this period ; 
but this kind of composition more pro- 
perly belongs to the succeeding era; 
to which also the production of nu- 
merous mysteries, moralities, or sacred 
dramas, mostly composed in Latin, to 
be represented on holydays at monas- 
teries and colleges, must be ascribed. 
The more popular of these holy plays 
were subsequently translated into Ger- 
man, and acted by voluntary confede- 
racies of pilgrims, students, scholars, 
parish-clerks, master-singers, and s.ng- 
ing boys. Of these miracle plays, the 
two which are most peculiar to the 
svil, and which cannot be traced in the 
analogous literature of the European 
nations, were Faustus and Pope Joan. 
Hans Rosenblut produced various 
comic dramas, called Fust Night Plays, 
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which succeeded on the Nuremberg 
stage; and are remarked for the mix- 
ture of coarse obscenity with magical 
scenery, and intervals of song. The 
Canonization of Pope Joan, a popular 
play written in 1480, contributed much 
to shake the reverence for the papal 
see. It was edited in 1564 by Tile- 
sius, a protestant, who ascribes it to 
Theodoric Schernberg, a catholic priest. 
Of Hans Sachs and his master-sing- 
ers we must be content, for the pre- 
sent, with what Mr. Bernays tells us ; 
for Mr. Taylor was too much occupied 
in vilifying the effects of the Reforma- 
tion to bestow any notice upon them, 
and has afforded but little for him. 


‘* With the fall of the house of Hohen- 
staufen,” says this gentleman, ‘‘ poetry 
again declined. Private feuds and fo- 
reign wars shook the nation to its very 
centre. The nobles, engaged in plun- 
dering their neighbours, or in defending 
themselves from being plundered, became 
too brutalised to attend any longer to 
minstrelsy, and left the cultivation of 
poetry to the inhabitants of some free 
cities, who, secure within their walls, 
formed themselves into companies of 
meister-singers,* and wrote insipid and 
rugged verses by mechanical rule. Their 
poetry was chiefly didactic, and some of 
it, especially that of the famous Nurem- 
berg shoemaker Huns Sachs, is not with- 
out merit. Some satirical poems, also, 
which were composed between the 
period of the Minne-singers and that of 
the Reformation, deserve the attention 
of the historian. 

««The German language, like all others, 
is divided into many dialects. That of 
the Franks, which had gained the su- 
premacy under the Carlovingians, was 
superseded by the Swabian, which was 
raised on the throne and to literary pre- 
eminence all over Germany, by the em- 
perors of the family of Hohenstaufen, 
and the poets of their court. But with 
the transfer of the imperial crown to 
other families, and the growth of the 
independence of the princes of the em- 
pire, this ceased to be the case, as every 
writer thenceforward employed the dia- 
lect of his own province. It, however, 
happened that the most influential au- 
thors lived in Upper Germany, a central 
part of the country, in which the two 
chief branches of the language (the 


° It is probable that the Minne-singers had, in some cities, formed themselves 
Into societies, which, when the spirit of poetry had declined, degenerated into a 
kind of corporations, mostly composed of tradesmen and mechanics, and consisting, 
like other crafts, of Lehrlinge, Gesellen, and Meister —apprentices, journeymen, and 
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northern gnd southern) met and were 
fused into one. This became the foun- 
dation of the High German language, 
which Luther employed in his admirable 
translation of the Bible and his other 
writings. His fellow-reformers and an- 
tagonists mostly used the same, and 
thus it obtained a permanent literary 
ascendency, and is now the only lan- 
guage used in writing, public speaking, 
and polite conversation. 

“These changes of the language of 
literary composition, by which the writ- 
ings of one generation or province be- 
came obsolete or unintelligible to ano- 
ther, were, no doubt, the principal cause 
of the late growth of German literature ; 
but another, and one scarcely less im- 
portant, was the reluctance felt by scho- 
lars to express their ideas in a language 
so widely different from their venerated 
Latin, and which they knew would not 
be understood by foreigners. The lite. 
rature of the country was, therefore, 
almost exclusively left in the hands of 
the illiterate meister-singers, till the 
controversies called forth by the Re- 
formation rendered it incumbent on 
churchmen to address the people in 
their native tongue. Of that period 
we possess a few hymns of Luther and 
others of his contemporaries, which are 
indeed of a high order. But the ardour 
that produced them passed away in the 
calamitous pressure of the subsequent 
religious wars, and Germany was again 
plunged into mental darkness, which 
was but little relieved by the scurrilous 
polemics of the pulpit and the dull sub- 
tleties of the schools.” 


The next object of our attention, 
in this all too rapid outline of German 
poetry, is the “ First Silesian School,” 
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founded by Martin Opitz, who was 
born at Breslau in 1595, and wrote 
Latin and German poems. His imi- 
tators dealt in translations and copies 
from the Latin, French, Dutch, and 
Italian, until there came a time when 
to cultivate native song was esteemed 
more honourable. Paul Flemming’s 
sonnets and sacred songs, as also 
those of Andreas Gryphius, have this 
merit. The latter writer put an end 
to the old carnival farces and sacred 
dramas of the Meistersingers, by a set 
of tragedies after the Dutch manner, 
abounding with absurdities of mytho- 
logical personifications ; in which, 
however, he was exceeded by John 
Klai, or Claius, of Meissen. 


‘‘He flourished between 1616 and 
1656, was long a tutor at Nuremberg, 
and finally a preacher at Kitzingen, 
His most remarkable play is entitled 
The Angel and Dragon Strife, and de- 
scribes the celestial warfare between 
the archangel Michael and the Devil. 
The Lord Zebaoth is one of the person. 
ages ; Michael, Lucifer, and his Dragon, 
and various subordinate angels and de. 
mons appear on the stage ; but the poet 
also introduces himself, and fills up, by 
narrations to the audience, those chasms 
of the action which were ill adapted for 
representation. The storming of heaven 
supplies one of those dazzling decora- 
tions which gave popularity to the 
piece. 

‘« There is a strong analogy between 
this Dramatic War of the Angels and the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. Some resen- 
blance may be detected in the soliloquy 
of Lucifer, which runs nearly thus :— 


‘«* « Whither would now the demi-god aspire ? 
To hold divided empire on yon earth — 
To bring the human race on bended knees 
Of worship to his feet—and inly own 
His wanton counsels sweeter to obey 
Than all the cold formalities on high. 
The mighty One will hardly deign to quit 
The distant light of his imperial throne ; 
Fear we to grapple with his ministers, 


To wrestle with coevals? 


The good soldier 


Asks not how many or how strong his foes ; 
His pledge of victory is in himself. 
On, then, trarara!* bid defiance—on! 


* The German lines are these : 
** Trarara! Trarara! Trarara! 
Geht mit uns ein das tolle Mordgetummel, 


” 
. 


And bundle them in legions out of heaven.’ 





‘*A stronger resemblance to Milton 
occurs, where the devils invent artillery 





Oder packt euch aus eurem Himmel 


and direct it against the angels : — 
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ee...» Let no one fear no death. 


Bring hither the new-founded ordnance, 

Hither the balls, the powder, and the tow ; 

We'll break a spine or two, be sure, above stairs. 

Fresh forwards, comrades! fall upon them bravely : 
Some load, others fire.’ * 


“ Now, although Milton cannot have 
seen or read this play, yet many of his 
friends may have seen it and have de- 
scribed it to him. In the year 1620, a 
yolunteer body of English gentlemen 
went to the continent, under the com- 
mand of Sir Horatio Vere, and served 
under Gustavus Adolphus. In this 
corps were trained Essex, Fairfax, and 
many of the principal officers in the 
army of Parliament and of Cromwell. 
From some of these travelled gentlemen 
Milton may have derived information 
concerning this remarkable drama, and 
may have been influenced by it in the 
choice of his topic.” 


Let us pass on to the “ Second 
Silesian School.” The Thirty Years’ 
War had intervened. During that 
period, however, the ancients had been 
diligently studied, though more for 
their style than their spirit. The new 
generation were content with inferior 
models, the writers of Spain and Italy. 
Lower Saxony, nevertheless, produced 
a set of authors who superseded these 
imitators. Canitz, Brockes, Giinther, 
and, in his earlier career, Hagedorn, 
in their birth-day odes and epithalamia, 
gave specimens of a purer idiom and a 
better taste. In the next period, 
Gottsched introduced the French wri- 
ters of his time as models, whose cold 
mediocrity suited the professor of logic 
and the editor of a German grammar. 
He taught his countrymen to write 
German correctly; while Wolf, Baum- 
garten, and Semler, published in Ger- 
man their lectures on jurisprudence, 
esthetics, and theology. Sulzer wrote 
a theory of the poetic art; and poets, 
says Mr. Taylor, “ began to blossom 
hy the dozen, and to fill the local 
periodic publications with offerings on 
the altar of the Muses.” 


*« The nebule of returning culture in 
Germany,” says the same writer, “ first 
became visible to the naked eye at 
Zurich and Leipzig ; it soon broke out 
into distinct constellations at Hamburg 
and Berlin; Gottingen was next, for 
awhile, irradiated with its increasing 
luminousness ; until, at length, its clus- 
tered glories shone forth in full efful- 
gence at Weimar.” 


We have quoted this passage to 
shew into what heads the different 
poetic brotherhoods are divisible, but 
without any intention of following in 
this paper Mr. Taylor’s excursions into 
each of “ the little republics of letters” 
in its turn. We must, for the sake of 
brevity, adopt a chronological order. 

Gottsched held not undivided sway. 
French models might teach elegance 
of composition ; they were not to be 
permitted to cripple the energy of 
invention. Two Swiss writers, Bodmer 
and Breitinger, insisted upon shewing 
the superiority of English literature. 
The schools of Zurich and of Leipzig 
engaged in a dispute, which ended in 
Gottsched finding himself abandoned. 
Hagedorn, who had diligently studied 
the ancient classics, as well as the best 
writers of France and England, pub- 
lished in 1729, at Hamburg, his first 
collection of fables, tales, and songs. 
Haller, in 1732, evulgated the first 
edition of his Swiss poems, in which 
he dared to dispense with rhyme. 
Mr. Taylor gives lives both of Bodmer 
and Haller. In the latter he makes a 
whimsical mistake, arising from mis- 
translation. In rendering Klopstock’s 
ode on The Lake of Zurich, 1750, 
(which, by the by, is very incorrect 
throughout,) he gives the following 
lines : 


** Haller’s Doris; die sang, selber des Liedes werth, 
Hirzel’s Daphne, den Kleist innig wie Gleimen liebt.” 


As signifying, 


** And Haller’s Doris sang, the pride of song ; 
And Hirzel’s Daphne, dear to Kleist and Gleim.” 


esneeeenemeneene 





* «« Keiner scheue keinen Tod ! 
Her die neugegossnen Stucke, 
Hier die Kugeln, Krant, und Loch ; 
Sollen brechen sein Genicke. 
Frisch heran, treue Cameraden, fallet an ! 


Diese schiessen, jene laden.” 
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In consequence of this, he supposes 
that Haller and Hirzel, with the Daphne 
and Doris whom they had celebrated, 
were of the party, which he states to 
have been select. In his account of 
the poet Haller, therefore, he says: 


In the summer of 1731, probably, 
Haller made a tour through Zurich, with 
his bride; and was of the water-party, 
whose visit to an island in the lake, 
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Klopstock recollected still, in 1750, so 
vividly, and immortalised in the finest 
of his odes,” 


In 1731 Klopstock was only seven 
years of age, and up to November 28, 
1749, had not visited Zurich, as ap- 
pears from a letter of his to Bodmer, 
The true translation of the lines in 
question is— 


Then Hirzel’s Daphne, worthy she the song, 


Sang ‘ Haller’s Doris,’ 


” And Gleim—” 


We notice this more particularly, 
because, as in the successive volumes 
Mr. Tay lor has occasionally supplied 
the omissions, and corrected the mis- 
takes, in the former, we expected to 
have found that he had corrected this ; 
seeing that the blunder had been pointed 
out to him in No. VI. of the Foreign 
Review, in which only an accurate 
transiation of Klopstock’s beautiful ode 
is to be found. Upon this ode we 
shall afterwards make some remarks. 
Haller’s Song to Doris is translated by 
Mr. Taylor ‘himself, and he calls it a 
heartfelt and beautiful poem: but for 
its length, we should certainly extract 
it. 

Among the pupils of Bodmer, Mr. 
Taylor mentions Salomon Gesner, the 
idyl writer. Of the Death of Abel, and 
his Idyls, it would be absurd to write 
—they are universally known. A 
translation of his Scene from the Deluge 
WE gave in our first number. 

Gottsched, we have said, was aban- 
doned; but a worse fate awaited him 
yet. His disciples began to oppose 
him, which, in 1741, they did in a 
periodical called the Bremische Bei- 
trage, without, however, departing 
themselves from French models. Chris- 
tian Furchtegott Gellert, the amiable 


fabulist ; John Elias and John Adolf 


Schlegel (father and uncle to the two 
celebrated writers of that name), whose 
hymns are not without merit; Ra- 
bener, a satirist in the manner of 
Swift; John Andrew Cramer, a writer 
of sacred poetry, still held in some 
estimation; and Frederic William 
Zacharie, the author of several comic 
epic poems, of considerable humour, 
are of this number. But the work of 
regeneration was not left in their hands ; 
for about the same time a similar union, 
of what were subsequently called the 
Prussian poets, was formed at Halle, 
by Gleim, Gotz, Uz, and Ramler, 


Hirzel loved by Kleist 


who were afterwards joined in Berlin 
by Kleist, Nicolai, Sulzer, and Men- 
delssohn. 


*‘In the midst of this literary agita- 
tion,” says Mr. Bernays, ‘ this feast of 
intellect, Klopstock appeared. Religion 
and patriotism were the high themes on 
which this great poet sang to his asto- 
nished country. His poetry was like an 
electrical spark, which flew through the 
whole nation. He had struck the right 
chords in the hearts of the German peo- 
ple, which from that time have never 
entirely ceased to vibrate. Klopstock, 
though animated by the spirit of Homer 
and Milton, dared to pursue a course of 
his own ; and from that time forward, no 
mere imitator of foreign forms could hope 
for applause.” 


But we must pause for the present. 
It will suffice for an introductory 
paper, if we indicate here into what 
districts the map of the country which 
we have to traverse is divisible. 

This Mr. Taylor has done, perhaps 
as well as can be wished, in the re- 
capitulation of his work, in the third 
volume. He divides the subject into 
three periods—the Heathen, the Swa- 
bian, and the Modern. 

It has been complained that Mr. 
Taylor has slurred over the Swabian 
period ; but in this, as in other re- 
spects, his book has relation to what 
has been done by others, and refers 
his reader to an elegantly-decorated 
little volume, entitled Lays of the 
Minnesingers, 1825. Of the modern pe- 
riod of German poetry, he observes :— 


* The opulence and variety is asto- 
nishing ; it may be compared to the 
parterre of a conservatory, which ex- 
hibits, in welcome yet unseasonable 
union, the violet and the strawberry, 
beside the jasmine and the grape, and 
mingles, in luxuriant and startling pro- 
fusion, exotic with indigenous fragrance 
and flavour. 
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«« The Germans have many apologues, 
—few singularly good ones: Lessing and 
Herder have furnished the best. In 
satire they do not excel ; and in didactic 
poetry they name Haller, Kleist, and 
others, but without emphasis. In the 
heroid they have little to vaunt, or even 
inthe common epistle. Epigramsabound, 
but are seldom saturated with Attic salt. 
In translation they excel all other Eu- 
ropeans. In the ode they have Klop- 
stock, himself a host—and secondary 
names in endless profusion, who have 
exhausted all possible forms of lyric 
poetry, the elegy, the hymn, the song, 
the offer of marriage. ‘They have many 
good pastorals, epic and dramatic ; espe- 
cially those of Gesner, Voss, and Gothe. 
Beside the sublime epic poem of the 
Messiah, they are rich in tales admirably 
told; such as the ballads of Burger and 
Schiller, and the Fabliaux of Wieland. 
In the drama they are as great as in epic 
poetry : Kotzebue, Schiller, and Githe, 
all patrons of the Gothic tragedy, or 
Shakspearian form of art, have spread 
even beyond the limits of Europe their 
fine specimens of tragic composition.””* 


This last sentence, again, brings be- 
fore our consciousness the difference 
which exists between the opinions of 
1780 and 1831; and this difference 
again indicates the advance which opin- 
ion itself has made in the good taste of 
feeling, and the accuracy of judgment. 
German literature at first, suffering as 
much from its friends as its enemies, 
was seen through a mixed medium, 
wherein it was presented in colours 
neither true nor false; but the vile 
compound of both, with which every 
thing new or strange has to struggle. 
Schiller lived to consider his earliest 
work as a dramatic monster; but in 
this earliest work, the Robbers, was 
sought, by the mob of readers, and 
found by others, the vulgar ideal of 
the German drama, the irregularities 
of which are essentially different from 
those of any work of Shakspeare, 
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offending not only against the unities, 
but the better principles of the poetic 
art. Many, also, thought themselves 
released by the doctrine of Lessing,+ 
and the example of Shakspeare, from 
the authority not only of Aristotle 
but of nature. Lessing’s own drama- 
tic works, however, composed under 
the correct conviction, that the so- 
called irregularities of Shakspeare were 
not essentially violations of the rules 
of Aristotle, as asserted by the French 
critics —not offences against the prin- 
ciples of dramatic writing, but only 
deviations from the mere accidents of 
the Greek theatre, which, having no 
foundation in nature, resulted from the 
peculiar modes of representation—are 
chaste, well-constructed, and highly 
polished. 

Lessing saw that the conveniences 
of the modern stage offered advan- 
tages not possessed by the ancients, 
and in benefiting by which the poet 
was not only justified, but fulfilled 
the higher purposes of art, and work- 
ed more in the spirit of the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle than they who, with- 
out genial ambition, bound them- 
selves slavishly to the dead letter; but 
while he saw this, he eschewed extra- 
vagance, and, if he attained not the 
highest excellence, committed no error. 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, Maid of Or- 
leans, and William Tell, carry us to 
a yet higher state of art; which has 
attained its latest perfection in the 
Faust and Wilhelm Meister of Gothe. 
A higher aim is yet to be endea- 
voured after, and accomplished, how- 
ever; that union between the ideal 
and the real is yet to be effected in 
a style simple and unambitious, easy 
and intelligible, free of mysticism, 
and capable of apprehension equally 
by a child and a sage, (both equally 
children!) in which consists the per- 
fection of art, and the consummation 
of poetic skill. 


*e ° rT ’ . ; a cs . ak . 
Such is Mr. Taylor’s summing up of the modern period; and the reader will 


perceive that it justifies these observations of Mr. Carlyle: 


‘“* The far-famed 


<\enien of Schiller’s Musenalmanach are once mentioned, in some half-dozen lines, 
wherein also there are more than half-a-dozen inaccuracies, and one rather egregious 


error. 


Of the results that followed from these Xenien, of Tieck, Wackenroder, the 


Schlegels, and Novalis, whose critical Union, and its works, filled all Germany with 


tumult, discussion, and 
The New School, with 
alluded to, 

invisible, or 
with all 
obt 


, at length, with new conviction, no whisper transpires here. 
all that it taught, untaught, and mistaught, is not so much as 
Schiller and Géthe, with all the poetic world they created, remain 
or dimly seen: Kant is a sort of political reformer. 
all distinctness, that, of the newer and higher German literature, no reader will 
ain the smallest understanding from these volumes.” 


It must be stated, 


+ Lessing and Herder are both inadequately treated by Mr. Taylor. 
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PETER ROBERTSON VERSUS THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


VERILY, we are ill-used in our gene- 
ration! While employed in the most 
amazing labours for the instruction and 
comfort of our fellow-men, we are pelted 
by the poor noodles of this nineteenth 
century — the diurnal and hebdomadal 
dunces — who, like the mob of Paris, 
keep up a constant bellowing for the 
very objects which we, in council, are 
successfully toiling to attain. It is 
Swift, we believe — nay, we know it is 
Swift — who says, you may always dis- 
cover the arrival of a great genius, in 
the simultaneous attack made on him 
by the blockheads of the day; and, in 
sober truth, on this principle, we must 
come to the painful conclusion, that we 
are prodigiously clever. Hardly a 
being among the whole press-gang, 
from the literary Satyr, 


** Hideous to the view,” 


down to the veriest driveller in prose 
or verse, but has broke his pigmy lance 
against our invulnerable hide. ‘ Mis- 
applied talent,” cry the talentless ; “vex- 
atious satire,” howl the satirised ; “ im- 
mense arrogance,” shout the eclipsed ; 
“ unprofitable jests,” grunt the jestees ; 
“ frivolous writing,” growl the leaden 
leviathans, who are, perhaps, the most 
numerous class of all. To them we 
say, in the words of Canning: 


‘« What mean ye by this plaint so rare, 
Good folks of Fraser jealous? 
But that we soar sublime in air, 
While ye are heavy fellows !” 


Roar away, great scrapers of the 
tuneless lyre ! and when you shall have 
screeched your utmost, we invite you 
to a perusal of these pages, in pleasant 
refutation of your ridiculous rodo- 
montade. Nay, we promise you a base 
enjoyment, corresponding to your native 
appetite. You shall see persons long 
praised held up to censure—it may 
be, to ridicule—and the only draw- 
back on your vile ecstasies will be that, 
in the present instance, the censure or 
ridicule are richly merited. We proceed 
to our work ; wherefore, Muddletonians 
be mute! 

The Edinburgh Review is a publi- 
cation pretty well known in the literary 
as in the political world, for this, 
among other reasons, that, possessing 
considerable learning and ability, it 
has succeeded in blundering on almost 


every question of literature and politics; 
and has then, with a most admirable 
gravity, refuted its own errors, and 
combated its own arguments, to the 
great instruction and benefit of such 
young gentlemen as prefer self-im- 
provement on a sofa to attending pro- 
fessorial pratings in the well-governed 
University of Stinkomalee. This was 
ridiculous enough. So long, however, 
as the “blue and yellow” limited its 
labours to the slaying its self-created 
giants, we left it alone in its glory. 
But now that we discover in the north- 
ern despot a disposition to meddle 
with our giant, Petrus Maximus — the 
Don Pedro—not he of Brag-anaa, 
but one who brags of nothing save his 
own inalienable General Question— 
when we see this attempted by the 
Edinburgh Review, we think it incun- 
bent on us to throw our protecting 
shield over our gigantic friend. “A 
sly compliment to your shield, that!” 
some chirper may exclaim. We disdain 
reply, and proceed to say just so much 
of our immense protégé as may be ne- 
cessary to the full understanding of the 
present paper in those parts of the | 
United Kingdom called England and 
Ireland. 

Peter Robertson, “a man,” to use 
his own favourite quotation, “cast in 
Nature’s amplest mould,” is admitted 
to be the greatest corporation lawyer at 
the Scotch bar. His eminence at that 
bar, as also in appeal cases in the 
House of Lords, is well known to all 
men connected with the higher branches 
of the legal profession; and there can 
be little doubt, that, had the choice 
fallen on him, he would, at the present 
moment, stand in the proud and silent | 
position of Lord Advocate of Scotland. | 
We rejoice that he does not, for the 
sonorousetones of his voice, and the 
matchless mould of his person remain, 


** All, all we could wish them, great, 
glorious, and free ; 
Never equall’d on earth, never found 
in the sea.”’ 


With this brief notice of his person 
and character, we pass to a consider 
ation of his genius; just reminding 
our readers, that in the redoubtable 
letter received by us from “ Swing, 
some mouths ago, we were informed ot 
what, indeed, we knew well enough 
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« of our own knowledge,” as the phrase 
is, namely, that Pedro was in town, 
luxuriating on the profits of his poem, 
the Hypothek, and correcting the 
proof-sheets of his vast work on the 
General Question. This, as we shall 
resently see, is important to the matter 
fore us. But to the genius of our 
great friend. It is displayed peculiarly, 
and with singular effect, in the General 
Question. Herein he stands single and 
unapproachable, as Shelley saith, 


‘« Being himself alone!” 


Never was work marked by more ori- 
ginality, if we except the Iliad of 
Homer, which it somewhat resembles 
in the majesty of style and immense 
variety of incident. Reviewing this 
work is at present impossible ; firstly, 
because, not being in publishers’ pay, 
we never criticise a work before its 
appearance; and, secondly, because 
we intend to appropriate the whole of 
our number for December, 1832, to a 
short notice of the said unrivalled vo- 
lumes. We may, however, remark, 
en passant —or, rather, we must remark, 
for the sake of intelligibility — that the 
leading feature of Peter Robertson, 
not as a man, but as an author, is 
mystery. By this we mean, not ob- 
scurity ; for we always, under his guid- 
ance, arrive to a conclusion clearly 
enough,— though, like our old friend, 
the Doge of Venice, or some other 
person, we may sometimes wonder 
“‘ How the d—1 we got there !” 


We see the author’s meaning, we 
share in his conviction, and we worship 
the magic art whereby Wisdom is thus 
brought down “from the starred do- 
minions,” clothed in cloudy bombazine, 
invisible, though felt by all. But this 
great characteristic has entailed upon its 
possessor the inevitable penalty which 
originality must ever pay. Oh, Genius! 
when will Dulness cease to don thy 
lion’s hide, and choose an ass-skin for 
her ponderous limbs? Behold her, 
panting, puffing in the wake of thee, 
aping the thousand graces of thy glo- 
rious mien, and 

“ Playing such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven 
As make Apollo frown.” 


Such are the antics of the number 
of the Edinburgh for June, 1831. Now, 
we must do Jeffery the justice to say, 
that though he suffered Byron to be 
abused, and Githe to be sneered at, 
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he never opened his pages to palpable 
parodies on Peter Robertson —a bro- 
ther advocate agreeing with him on all 
points, except politics and religion. 
As soon, however, as Jeffery abandons 
the concern to a new editor, we find 
this personage poking his nose into 
matters far beyond his legitimate ken, 
and crowding the Edinburgh with ab- 
surdities; till, in the last number, he 
ventures on the astounding attempt at 
plagiarising the great Peter with im- 
punity. Plagiarising, said we? Pil- 


ering is the word. The proof-sheets 
; s Pp 


of the General Question got into the 
hands of Naso Napier; and how? by 
what species of conveyancing? Was 
it not with the connivance and aid of 
the very coach proprietor, Gilchrist, 
who has since suffered the penalty of 
the law for a far less offence—the 
stealing some bundles of paltry notes 
belonging to a beggarly bank? We 
wish Gilchrist were in the flesh, as we 
could then confidently appeal to him, 
whether he did not take the hint for his 
fatal roguery from the perfect success 
of the first attempt on the proof-sheets. 
We learn from the evidence, that, to 
defraud the bank, he took the inside of 
the coach to his own cheek, and thus 
effected his purpose unobserved. Now 
what was this, but a repetition of the 
rascality he had been guilty of, at the 
instigation of—we do not say the 
Edinburgh Review — but of some per- 
son or persons unknown? The whole 
of the inside of the coach had been 
taken for the proof-sheets, for the best 
reason on earth —less could not have 
contained them. However, Gilchrist, 
as coach proprietor, insisted on screw- 
ing himself into a corner; and at one 
of the inns he locked all the passengers 
in a dark room; when, having put on 
the disguise ofa popish cardinal, named 
Weld, he superintended the transfer of 
the proofs from the coach to a donkey- 
cart, which he himself, arrayed in full 
pontificals, then drove the remainder of 
the way to Edinburgh, and stopped at 
the door of Mr. Ballantyne’s printing- 
office. We defy the Edinburgh Review 
to disprove this ; and if we at all regret 
that such a villain should have been 
hanged, it is that he cannot now turn 
king’s evidence against the shameless 
persons who instigated him to his first 
offence, and thereby, in all probability, 
caused him to regard paper thefts as 
comparatively innocent. And well 
enough he might! After stealing the 
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proofs of the General Question with 
impunity, what should make him shrink 
from ap propri ating some ragged “ pro- 
apt ?” Poor fellow! we could 
be pathetic, were we not compelled to 
be facetious at the expense of those 
who have shone forth as fine writers, 
at the expense of Peter Robertson. We 
will now give some passages from the 
Edinburgh, manifestly belonging to our 
friend’s work; premising that, to be 
perfectly safe, we took the precaution 
of communicating with him on the sub- 
ject, and we have his full assurance, 
that the passages we are about to quote 
belong to the General Question ; and 
also, that he knows of no way in which 
they can have been procured, unless 
from the proofs stolen as above de- 
scribed. As 
« Our wey is to be gin with the 
be: ginning 


we take the second ee of the 
said number of the Edinburgh Review 
for June, 1831, and it is as follows: 


‘The very same doctrines, poured 
into minds of different strength and 
temper, combine and crystallise into 
very different results. Not that there 
is any power of compression which can 
keep the spirit of doctrines the same 
for long together, whatever sameness 
may be secured by the mere letter-press 
of acreed. ‘The pride of orthodox unity 
of belief could never in its most palmy 
state reach farther than the shadow. 
The thing itself—the ‘ entire one solid 
shining diamond’ of the controversial 
poet— has, especially in our schisma- 
tical times, been shivered into sparkles 
so numerous and minute, that consider- 
able ingenuity, as well as memory, is 
necessary to distinguish and collect 
them—much more personally to distri- 
bute them to their respective claimants. 
Their differences admit of no assignable 
limit. Extremes provoke each other to 
fly apart still farther.” 


We shall not stop to point out the 
particular plagiarism about the dia- 
mond. Tom Moore broke the very 
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same gem into a thousand pieces in 
his song called “The Prince’s Day; 

and Lord Byron played the deuce with 
a looking-glass in Childe Harold, after 
the same fashion. But it is to the 
whole passage we invite attention ; and 
then beg the reader to take it in con- 
junction with the sentence following it 
in the same work. Here itis:— — 





“* When the temperature of a parti- 
cular latitude becomes colder, as on 
mountains or highly elev: ated plain $5 
or warmer, as on the sea-s hore, or in 
low-lying sheltered valleys—we find in 
the former ¢ ise that the species approxi- 
mate in their nature and characters to 
those ofa more southern, in the latter to 
those of a more northern parallel.”— 
Page 328. 

Now, as we have just said, we beg 
the reader to take these sentences toge- 
ther in their manifest and natural order; 
and, we ask, what is the impression on 
his mind? Mystery ;— he cannot un- 
derstand them. And here is the very 
evidence, as well as consequence, of 
the pilfering. In the context to which 
those passages belong—in the General 
Question — they have an appearance of 
mystery, it is true: but this vanishes 
immediately on your comprehending 
them. Whereas in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, as comprehending them is im- 
possible, the mystery remains. 

In a paper on Mrs. Norton’s [ 7 
ing One, the reviewer speaks of “: 
being absorbed in the selfishness of his 
own misery.” What more is this than 
a miserable parody on the famous re- 
mark made by Peter on being asked 
where was the smoke of a gentleman’s 
dwelling, as he with some friends ap- 
proached it. ‘ Lost,” was the reply— 
**lost in the gloomy recesses of its own 
chimney.” But who can be surprised 
at any proof of absurdity or meanness 
in a writer who quotes the following 
peculiar trash as ‘ peculiarly graceful’ 
in the ‘flow of its versification,’ and 
‘simplicity of expression ?’ 


** Do you remember when we first departed 
From all the old companions who were round us, 
Ilow very soon again we grew light-hearted, 
And talked with smiles of all the links that bound us? 
And after, when our footsteps were returning, 
With unfelt weariness, o'er hill and plain, 
How our young hearts kept boiling up and burning, 
To think how svon we'd be at home a cain! 


Bravo 
bly _ trust, 
who, to say the 


truth, have 


vive la poisice! We hum- 
however, that the Muses, 
but little 


to do with this rhymster or any of the 
other “ pretty little dears” of both 
sexes, who mean no harm by 


their 





' 





in 


in 
in 


to 
to 
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mellifluous monstrosities —we trust 
that their chaste maidenships the 
Muses will not suffer much of this 


metrical rubbish to fall in our way, 
or verily we shall be unable to boast 
of the unfelt weariness spoken of in 
this stupe ndous stanza. 

We quote the following passage, 
both because it belongs to the Gene- 
ral Question, and because it sympa- 
thises with the sufferings of a numerous 
class of individuals : — 


“Those by whom the duties on books 
are imp osed, seem to have proceeded on 
the rudest analogies. They appear to 
have thought that, because they taxed 
leather when in the tan-pit, sugar when 
in the warehouse, and malt when in the 

cistern, without exciting any complaint 
of injustice, they might do the same by 
paper and other materials used in the 
manufacture of books. They did not 
reflect—or, if they did, the reflection 
made no impression on them — that 
there is a radical difference between the 
demand for books, or food for the mind, 
and food for the body. The latter is 
sure, under any circumstances, to com- 
mand a sale; the demand for it is 
comparatively constant. With books, 
however, the case is altogether different ; 
so much so, that the most sagacious 
individuals are every day deceived as 
to the success of their works, and even 
as to the sale of new editions. But ifa 
book do not immediately succeed, it is 
so very ruinous an affair, that a publisher 
is glad to dispose of the greater part of 
an ‘impre ssion at a fourth | or a fifth part 
of its regular price, and is often obliged 
to sell it as waste paper to the trunk- 
maker or the tobacconist.””—P. 431. 


True enough. Many is the cigar 
we light with the leaves of Burling- 
tonia’s fruitless tree — nor few are the 
jokes we crack in the act of igniting 
some of them indifferent good: such 
as, “this is a luminous author”—“ one 
draws some light from him’’—“he shall 
have half an hour's puffing in return” — 
with other facetious touches, too nu- 
merous now to mention, as the town- 
criers have it. 





Again to our quotations. Speaking 
of political rights and other subjects, 
we find the Edinburgh generalising the 
— as follows : — 


‘There are different shades of plau- 
sib lity and absurdity, according to the 
subject to which the doctrine is ‘applied, 
in the pretension that prior g generations 
are entitled to block up the great high- 
way of the law against those who follow. 
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The assumption is in its most unwar- 
rantable form, when the dogmatical 
attempt is made, whether by sovereign 
or priest, to stop short the intelligence 
of man, or even to li ly down, as it w ere, 

an immovable iron frame, on which, as 
on a rail-road, the human mind is to 
travel its weary round throughout futu- 
rity. The mind cannot be made to stand 
still: nor can the course of reason be 
forced into any orbit. Were its orbit 
sven a circle, the point at which it 
culminates and declines cannot be so 
fixed, that the mere certificate of the 
opinions of any century must be con- 
clusive on posterity. People living in 
the year 1831 have as much right to 
think for themselves (act for themselves 

they must) as those of 1688 or 1546. 
It is one of the main uses of reason, 

and our main intellectual security against 
fallacy and fraud, that in the contem- 
porary adjustment of the machinery to 
its purpose, if the ancestral shoes pinch 
the present wearer, or are so near worn 
out as to let in the dirt, our only alter- 
native is not that of going lame or bare- 
foot. It is far different with property. 
If credit is once shaken with respect to 
property, the manufacturer pays off his 
workmen, the farmer stops his plough, 
and a whole kingdom in a few weeks 
will fall into the condition of a farm 
the lease of which is not e xpec ted to be 
renewed. Now that any private benefit 
could be prospectively intended for the 
corporation, which, nevertheless, is 
clothed in the entirety of the external 
legal right, will be m: iintained by nobody 
who comprehends what the law under- 
stands by a corporation, who must not 
be also ready to settle a pension on a ghost, 
or to restore the usage of setting out a 
cream-bowl for fairies!!! 

‘*So much ignorance is brought out 
from its hiding-places, even among edu- 
cated persons, under the warmth and 
excitement of great national discussions, 
that for some time past we have been 
every day acquiring greater respect for 
the invisible elements of cohesion and 
improvement, by which society is held 
together, or pushed forward in advance. 
During the patient endurance of this 
discipline, we have, for the sake of some 
of our friends, thanked God that there 
was no window at our breasts. For 
instance, the law upon the three great 
domestic conditions which form the 
sacred circle of a family and a home— 
husband and wife, parent and child, 

master and servant—must have been 
comparatively fixed at an early stage of 
civilisation. The law of nature appears 
to be thus far coincident with the law 
of the land, even though that land should 
be the banks of the Amazon. In point 
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of fact, this is an absurdity which no 
nation—least of all, that of England — 
has committed. Consistent in our incon- 
sistency, we have past through every variety 
of change!!!” 


Now, really, Mr. Napier, this is too 
glaring, too barefaced, too abominable. 
We pledge ourselves that every word 
just quoted is to be found in the article 
on “ Political and Vested Rights,” in 
the last Number of the Edinburgh ; 
and who can comprehend the passage? 
could the writer himself satisfactorily 
explain it? These questions may be 
answered by an assertion which we are 
justified in making — namely, that no 
man living can comprehend or render 
intelligible these phrases, save and ex- 
cept the author, Peter Robertson, from 
whose proofs the said phrases were 
fraudulently exscinded. But we have 
not yet done with our friend of the 
beautiful “blue and yellow.” We 
shall find him evincing no less talent 
and tact in the appropriation of his 
stolen passages on the subject of poetry 
than he has done in politics. Such of 
our readers as have read the Hypothek 
need not be informed that Peter Ro- 
bertson is a vast poet, as well as a great 
lawyer. But forasmuch as the said 
poem was printed for private circula- 
tion, and never can be made public, 
owing to some vigorous but rather free 
lines contained therein on the subject 
of parish schools, we shall here give 
two short ballads by the same author 
—the one pathetic, and proving the 
pertinacious adherence of Peter, in 
common with all Scotchmen, to the 
soulless, heartless, brainless, headless, 
crownless house of Stuart — the second 
facetious, and, as our friend himself 
says, “filled with the repletion of its 
own contents.” These specimens of 
poetic skill we give as proofs of the 
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author’s perfect competency to the cri- 
tical functions, which he has exercised 
in a manner to call for our eulogy and 
the petty larceny of the Edinburgh 
Review. Now for the specimens :— 


THE HIGHLAND WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


’Tis frae the Highlands I am come, 
Unto the Low Countrie ; 
Without ae pennie i’ my purse, 
To buy a meal for me. 
Och hone, och hone, machree — 
Nae woman i’ this warld wide 
Sae wretched is as me ! 


I ance was happiest of a’ my clan: 
Great cause hae I for to repine, 
For Donald was the bravest man, 
And Donald he was mine ! 
Och hone, och hone machree— 
Nae woman in this warld wide 
Sae wretched is as me ! 


Till Charlie Stuart cam’ at last, 
His country to set free, 
And Donald’s arm was wanting then 
For Scotland and for Me! 
Och hone, och hone machree— 
Nae woman in this warld wide 
Sae wretched is as me! 


Their ruefu’ fate what need to tell ? 
Right to the wrang did yield ; 
And Donald and his Country fell 
Upon Culloden field ! 
Och hone, och hone machree — 
Nae woman in this warld wide 
Sae wretched is as me ?” 


Should there be any gentleman or 
lady who does not perceive the beauty 
of this ballad, he or she may be assured 
that they cannot understand it. We 
shall straightway proceed to the face- 
tious —and here we shall find our 
friend gloriously displaying 


“ The vision and the faculty for wine !” 


Silence, gentlemen, for a song by 
Peter Robertson ! — 


A BALLAD, BY THE PEDRO OF THE NORTH. 


Come listen, all good gentlemen of every degree ; 

Come listen, all you lady-birds, come listen unto me ; 

Come listen, all you laughing ones ; come listen, all ye grave ; 
Come listen, all and every one, while I do sing a stave. 


One morning, I remember me, as I did lay in bed, 
I felt a strange sensation come a-throbbing through my head ; 
And J thought unto myself, thinks 1, where was it I did dine ? 


With whom? 


O, I recall the name—’twas Baron Brandywine. 


Let me see—0O, after turtle we had punch, the spirit’s rain — 
And, if I’m not mistaken, we had iced hock and champagne ; 
And sundry little sundries, all which go to make one merry — 
An intervening toss, or so, of some superb old sherry. : 





— 
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Well, then, to be dramatic, we must needs imbibe a dram, 
(A very sorry sort of pun—the perpetrator, Sam ;) 

And then to port and claret with great industry we fell, 
Which, sooth to say, appeared to suit our party pretty well. 


Then biscuits all-hedevilled we designedly did munch, 
To gain a proper relish for that glorious howl of punch. 
But after that I cannot say that I remember much, 
Except a hiccup argument ’bout Belgium and the Dutch. 


Such were my recollections, and such I sing to you, 

Good gentlemen and lady-birds—upon my soul it’s true ! 

And if you wish to bear away the moral of my song, 

*Tis this—for all your headaches let the reasons still be strong. 


So much for our learned friend’s 
poetry ; —— now for his criticisms, which 
we shall quote in their garbled state 
from the Edinburgh Review — the vile, 
profligate, pilfering Edinburgh Review. 
First of all, however, we would just in- 
quire of Mr. Napier what the vengeance 
he means by the following passage 
about Mrs. Norton’s first introduction 
among the scribbleati of the metro- 
polis : — 


‘Among the later presentations, it 
rather strikes us the majority has con- 
sisted of ladies ; and of these, if report 
be true, none has made a more success- 
ful appearance than Mrs. Norton. She 
might, indeed, with advantage to herself, 
have chosen a robe of a more sober and 
unpretending character; but we are 
ready to admit she wears it gracefully, 
and are not surprised, on the whole, 
that the entrance did produce what the 
newspapers call a sensation.” —P. 361. 


What does this miserable scribbler, 
this living illustration of Slawkenber- 
gius’s tale, mean by saying that Mrs. 
Norton — lovely, matronly, and literary 
as she is—dresses in a Bacchanalian, 
ostentatious style? Has the libeller 
lived in woods and caves? For even 
in the obscure village wherein his Re- 
view is published, all persons must 
surely have perceived the beautiful 
propriety of dress and demeanour 
represented in the picture of Mrs. 
Norton which adorns, nay glorifies, the 
fourteenth Number of Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine. 


“ But we grow warm—and let a tale 
grow cold, 
Which must not be pathetically told.” 


This tale is that of the ridiculous 
use made of Robertson’s critical writ- 
ings by the Edinburgh. 


‘*A writer who describes visible 
objects falsely — making the mountains 


‘nod their drowsy heads’ at night, 
or a dying man take leave of the world 
with a rant like that of Maximin, may 
be said, in the high and just sense of 
the phrase, to write incorrectly. The 
four poets who are most eminent in this 
way, are Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, 
and Milton. The fact incontestably is, 
that for every violation of the funda- 
mental laws of poetry which can be 
found in Virgil, it would be easy to 
find twenty in Homer. We are sure 
that the Greeks of Shakspeare bear a 
far greater resemblance than the Greeks 
of Racine to the real Greeks who be- 
sieged Troy —and why? their noses are 
longer. Pope, for example, and Addi- . 
son— Wat Tinlinn and William of Delo- 
raine—all eminent authors in their way, 
only prove this rule by the exception. 
Colley Cibber might be a more correct 
poet than Pope; but it is quite clear 
that such a character as Hamlet could 
never have been developed within the 
limits to which Alfieri confined himself, 
Sir Roger Newdigate is fairly entitled 
to be ranked among the great critics of 
this school. Mr. Jordan admired cor- 
rectness in fencing—and why not? A 
man dead is a man dead, and there is 
an end of the matter. Every thing has 
passed away but the great features of 
nature (query, noses?), and the miracles 
of that art of which it is the office to 
reflect back the heart of man and the 
features of nature—and the angular 
beauty of this circuitous globe survives, 
wheeling through the unbounded limits 
of its own orbit—redolent of light, and 
effulgent with fragrance—a chronicler 
of the experience of the future—a 
harbinger of the fond anticipations of 
the past! !!”—Vide Art. on Moore’s Life 
of Byron. 


With this balderdash we conclude 
our extracts. In using the word bal- 
derdash, let none believe that we mean 
an imputation on Robertson’s parts of 
speech. Notatall. It is against their 
misapplication by the ponderous nuin- 
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skull of Mawdern Awthens that we 
indignantly inveigh. The original is a 
work which we reverence and adore 
not less for its own merits than for 
those of the author, who is — himself. 
There is no eulogising him who is 
above all praise—no comparing him 
who is beyond all compare. And if 
in the course of the present article we 
have expressed ourselves in terms of 
deep indignation against the Edinburgh 
Review, \et our readers bear in mind 
the nature of the provocation. A 
periodical remarkable for its pompous 
pretensions — for its assumption of 
superiority — for its Caledonian cox- 
combry, comes upon us in the blaze 
of borrowed glory —a glory belonging 
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to Pedro’s incomparable brow; and 
we, as honest critics, are bound to put 
an extinguisher on such stolen rays, 
flames filched from the heaven of Ro- 
bertson’s wit and genius. Then what 
must our feelings be as friends? Inex- 
pressible, ineffable, insufferable, incom- 
parable! To think ofan honest lawyer, 
living in the principal town of an ob- 
scure district— Edinburgh in Scotland, 
we believe—to think of this magnifi- 
cent fellow being robbed of his literary 
property in sucha manner! We should 
despise ourselves had we acted differ- 
ently. We now respect ourselves for 
having acted honestly, fearlessly, and 
cleverly. 


Jorthern light, whose glorious beam 


Is like a gas-lamp on life’s gloomy stream — 

O Petrus, Pedro, Peter—which you will— 
Long, long, thy radiant destiny fulfil ! 

Bright be thy wit, and bright the golden ore 
Paid down in fees for thy deep legal lore. 

Bright be thy claret —brisk be thy champagne — 
T hy whisky- -punch a vast exhaustless mz un, 

With thee disporting on its joyous shore, 

Of that glad spirit quaffing evermore, 


And scorning 


skim-milk Botherbies, a soul-detested bore ! 


Keen be thy : stomach, potent thy digestion, 
And long thy lectures on the General Question. 
While young and old swell out the choral strain, 


“* We ne’er shall look upon his like again!” 
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«« Asserit esse locum solennis fama dicatum 
Brendano, quo lux lucida sepe micat. 
Purgandas animas datur, hic, transire per ignes, 
Ut digna facie judicis esse queant.” 


From Brendan named, a wondrous lake is shewn, 


Where trembling lights along dark caverns run. 
Here mortal dregs the purging flames consume, 
And cleanse foul souls against their final doom.” 


Tur south and west of Ireland have 
been most frequently the scenes of 
those dreadful civil commotions, the 
echoes of which have been at intervals, 
for the last fifty years, borne by the 
western breeze across St. Gee's 
Channel, scaring the peaceful homes 
and happy fire-sides of rich and pro- 
sperous Britain. But it is not many 
years since a district in a northern 
quarter of the island was desolated by 
a moral pestilence, of the like appalling 
character. A great and terrible conflict 
between those who tilled and those 
who legally owned the rich soil of 
Louth, was consummated on part of 
the exasperated peasantry by a deed of 
unparalleled atrocity. A fearful reta- 
liation ensued. An armed soldiery 
entered into occupation of the whole 
county ; martial law was proclaimed ; 
posts were established at convenient 
intervals ; the high roads patrolled both 
by day and night; and within a circuit 
of ten miles, the dead bodies of no fewer 
than sixteen individuals, implicated in 
the recent disturbances, were hung up 
in chains—a spectacle, carrying to the 
minds of the rude population around 
a deep and awful sentiment of dismay, 
which the severest punishments in- 
flicted on the living would have failed 
to produce. 

To a young officer, the hero of this 
narrative, belonged the command of a 
party of troops engaged in this most 
odious and painful service. Ilis station 
lay on the great road leading from the 
county town of Dundalkinto Monaghan, 
and the parts beycnd, at a point distant 
from that town about eight miles, which 
the intersection ofa cross-road, forming 
the avenue of communication between 
tle eastern coast of Down and the in- 
terior of Louth, had recommended as 
an advantageous site for a public- 
house, now supplying quarters to 
Herbert Lygon and his men. 

In front of this position, at a dis- 


tance of about halfa mile, stands Roche 
’ 





Tetrastics of Nicham. 


Castle, seated on an eminence which 
commands a view of the whole extent 
of country generally known by the 
name of the Fews, bounded by the 
lofty range of mountains skirting the 
counties of Louth and Armagh. Roche 
Castle was at one time the extreme 
northern fortress in possession of the 
English, and affords, from its extent 
and style of architecture, no mean idea 
of the power and wealth of the noble 
family whose heritage it formed. Its 
vicissitudes are curious. Rose Ver- 
don, the richest heiress of the Pale, 
and the last surviving member of the 
eldest branch of that family, inter- 
married at a remote period with a Pro- 
testant settler, into whose lineage and 
creed the castle and estates passed. 
In a remote quarter of Louth, an in- 
ferior branch of the Verdons yet main- 
tain, in the rank of opulent farmers, 
that honourable name, together with 
the ancient faith; while, by one of 
those accidents in the devolution of 
property, not uncommon in Ireland, 
the castle rewards the meritorious in- 
dustry of a Roman Catholic trader, 
who lately purchased it, together with 
some portion of the surrounding terri- 
tory. 

It was upon a fine autumnal evening, 
in the year memorable for the burning 
of Wildgoose Lodge, that two women 
halted on the road which has been 
mentioned as the line of communi- 
cation with the coast of Down, at the 
point nearest to Roche Castle, and 
stood for some minutes gazing on the 
ruins of that lordly edifice with great 
earnestness. Whatever might be their 
difference of rank, they were both ha- 
bited alike in the grey cloaks commonly 
worn by females of all ranks in that 
part of Ireland, and appeared to have 
travelled from some distance. “ It is 
a grand building,” remarked one of 
them, in an animated manner; “ it is 
a grand building, far nobler than King 
John’s Castle at Carlingford.” 
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“ Ah, jewel! what is it now to what 
it was in the old time, when bold knights 
and beautiful ladies filled the halls, and 
a thousand liverymen waited to do 
their pleasure!” replied her compa- 
nion. ‘ Blessed be the mark! but if I 
was you, Miss Rose, and bore the 
name of the beautiful heiress, who 
called the whole her own, and was of 
the same blood as you are, it would 
bring the salt tear into my eye to look 
upon those towers.” 

“ Let us go nearer to them,” said 
she who first spoke, and who was the 
younger of the two; “ I should like to 
stand on that battlement, and look 
from it to the stately Slieve-Guillen.” 

“Fix your eye steady, then, my 
darling ; you'll look at a rueful sight 
for a young maiden to behold, should 
your eye glance towards Ardee-side— 
there is a gibbet at the cross-roads, 
and well you know the brave boy who 
hangs now on it. May the curse of 
Heaven light on them that brought 
him to it!” The hearer shuddered, 
and, momentarily overcome, sat her 
down awhile on the road-side. 

“ ] will stand in my kinswoman’s 
castle,” said she, springing up after an 
interval, “if my name is Rose Verdon. 
But we must hasten— it is getting 
late.” 

“ Too late, I fear,” was the reply; 
“we ought to be in shelter before 
eight of the clock.” 

“If you are speedy we shall be 
time enough,” cried the younger fe- 
male; and so saying, stepped lightly 
over the fence, attended by her fol- 
lower. 

The evening had not much farther 
advanced, when, as Herbert Lygon sat 
in the most melancholy listlessness in 
his small apartment at the “ General 
Sarsfield,” the public-house at the 
cross-roads before mentioned, bitterly 
bewailing the fate by which he found 
himself relegated to this melancholy 
out-post, on no more important duty 
than the protection of the neighbouring 
gibbet, and the intimidation of a few 
discontented peasants — his reverie was 
broken by the corporal in waiting, 
who announced the approach of the 
patrol, with two females in custody. 
** Some poor creatures returning from 
market, I dare-say,” exclaimed the 
officer. ‘‘ I want to capture no such 
foes—give them the pass-word, and 
dismiss them.” 

“Your honour feels like myself,” 


, 
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replied the English trooper; “ it’s a 
poor business, this kidnapping -poor 
Irish bog-trotters whenever they stir 
out of doors —for us, sir, too, who have 
stood in a field like Waterloo. I wish, 
your honour, the yeomen of these 
parts, that like such work, had it all 
to themselves, and that we were fight- 
ing our real natural enemy —that is, 
the French —again.” 

“ Well, Jenkins, worthier service 
will come: but, now, discharge those 
women.” 

The corporal retired to execute these 
orders, but returned in a few minutes, 
accompanied by a personage already 
well known to Lieutenant Lygon, and 
who had already plagued him no little. 
This was one of those low, swaggering, 
rural Orange squires, the great pleasure 
of whose existence is to goad and tor- 
ment the Catholic peasantry, and who 
are for that reason judiciously employ- 
ed to govern them. In his person he 
combined, like Hudibras, the twofold 
powers of a “ colonelling” commission 
and that of a justice of the peace, and 
bore the name of Mr., or (what his 
preference for the more perfunctory 
processes of martial law rendered a far 
sweeter title to his ears} Captain Deevor. 
He had alighted at the ‘* General Sars- 
field” on the instant when Corporal 
Jenkins was engaged in discharging 
the female prisoners, upon which mea- 
sure he put an instant veto, directing 
the women to be conducted into Lieu- 
tenant Lygon’s apartment, for the pur- 
pose of undergoing an interrogation. 
Before entering upon this, to him, 
grateful exercise of power, he ac- 
quainted the hapless young officer, who 
found himself in the condition of pur- 
suivant to this “ tyrant of the fields,” 
that a design was most undoubtedly 
formed to carry off from the gibbet, near 
Rassan, the body of “ Padeen Bawn 
Murtagh,” that is, of “ Patrick Mur- 
tagh the Fair ;” and that the adjacent 
ruins of Roche Castle had been ap- 
pointed, according to his informer, for 
the rendezvous of the persons engaged 
in the plot. It was to no purpose 
that Lygon remarked on the absurdity 
of such an apprehension, while two 
troopers kept watch at the gibbet foot, 
and fifty lay hard by at a house within 
call. 

“ You don’t know the hardihood of 
these people,” said the captain; “ you 
English gentlemen are always incre- 
dulous. But are you aware, my young 
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sir, who these women are, that you 
have been about to discharge so in- 
cautiously ?”” 

“Not I, Captain Deevor. But 
what need to trouble myself if an old 
wife pops her head out of her cabin 
for a mouthful of air, at a time when 
the country bristles with bayonets ? 
Don’t you think it will be time enough 
to draw my sword when men are 
before me ?” 

This discussion was terminated by 
the entrance of the prisoners, who were 
no other than the two females already 
described. The face of the younger 
was now entirely concealed in the 
hood of her cloak, drawn closely 
over her head; while that of the other 
was fully exposed to view, exhibiting 
those somewhat hard but yet regular 
and handsome features, by which the 
women of the north-eastern coast of 
Ireland are, many of them, distin- 
guished. She was decently apparelled, 
and her whole appearance bespoke a 
domestic servant in the family of an 
opulent, or, in the phrase of the coun- 
try, a warm Louth farmer. She re- 
garded the magistrate with a bold eye, 
readily meeting his look, and seeming 
to invite his first attention; while her 
companion shrunk timidly behind her. 
The magistrate began by demanding 
how she happened to be abroad with- 
out the countersign. 

“We were abroad,” she replied, 
“ for no unlawful purpose.” 

“There are few of you,” ejaculated 
the justice, “ without some unlawful 
purpose, whether at home or abroad.” 

“The more is the shame,” she re- 
torted, “for them that won’t let the 
people rest.” 

“Who are you, and what is your 
name? I say,” demanded he, angrily. 

“ My name is Shibbald Creggan ; 
in the Sassenagh tongué, Elizabeth 
Creggan.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“ At Cooley, near Carlingford.” 

“ That’s a long way off; and a bad 
place it is too,” proceeded the magis- 
trate. “The worst fellow in all the 
country came from Cooley; but he 
hangs on that gibbet—I apprehended 
Paddy Bawn myself.” 

“Then you shed the innocent blood,” 
said the woman, fixing her large, clear, 
cold eye on the speaker. 

_ “Tow dare you say so?” said he 

impatiently. “ Murtagh had a fair trial, 

and was condemned by judge and jury.” 
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“The worse for them,’’ answered 
she, firmly, “ who persuaded judge 
and jury.” 

“ What! do you mean to say I 
perjured myself?” 

“ That is between you and your con- 
science,” said she, “ Captain Deevor ; 
but my clewen was as innocent as 
the child unborn. God will reward 
them that took Paddy Bawn’s life.” 

“ Your clewen !” said he, extremely 
incensed, “ was Murtagh your clewen, 
did you say? Ay, now I see it all. 
You are coming here to help at the 
wake, when you get the body of the 
villain off the gibbet; but you shall be 
disappointed of your mummery.” 

He turned to the corporal, and de- 
manded where and at what hour the 
women had been apprehended. 

“ Tn the old ruins of Roche Castle, 
your worship,” was the answer; “ at 
a quarter-past eight o’clock.” 

“ Hah! at Roche Castle !—the very 
place ; at a quarter-past eight !—there 
is law for it, young woman, thanks to 
the Insurrection Act: you are liable 
to transportation for being abroad after 
eight o'clock. I will commit you to 
four strong walls this night, and ship 
you off to Botany Bay with the first 
batch—TI’ll teach you to cast reflec- 
tions on the evidence of a magistrate, 
and the verdict of a jury.” 

“« Paddy Bawn was my own clewen,” 
said the woman, firmly; “my own 
clewen—as brave a boy as ever drew 
the breath of life; and if I die for it, he 
shall, living or dead, not wantShibbald’s 
good word.” 

Matters had proceeded to this ex- 
tremity, when, shocked by the hasty 
and angry decision of the magistrate, 
and touched by the earnestness with 
which the woman had vindicated the 
innocence of her unfortunate relation, 
the young English officer addressed 
Captain Deevor apart, in an under- 
tone, remonstrating against the appli- 
cation to an individual, against whom 
there were no solid grounds of sus- 
picion, a penalty so heavy as that pre- 
scribed by the rigorous statute to which 
she had rendered herself liable. 

There were circumstances, however, 
connected with the case of Murtagh, 
which disposed Captain Deevor to 
wreak on all the members of his family 
the utmost vengeance of the law, ac- 
cording to the full measure of his au- 
thority. He listened, therefore, with 
no great patience to Herbert Lygon’s 
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representations ; and his eye suddenly 
glancing on the other female, who had 
not yet spoken, and of whom, in his 
altercation with her companion, he had 
lost thought, he advanced, saying, 
«“ But whom have we here, muffled up 
in this fashion? Take off that hood.” 

The person thus addressed did not 
offer any reply, nor did she obey the 
order. Shibbald again spoke : “ That 
young woman is under a vow—her 
face cannot be seen.” 

“ A Papist vow is no lawful excuse 
for hiding her face from a Protestant 
justice. I say, let the hood be removed. 
Corporal, pull the screen off that wo- 
man’s face !” 

The form of the unknown female 
was almost entirely concealed by the 
loose cloak in which she was wrapped ; 
but there was in her air a something 
which, imperfectly as she was seen, 
conveyed to the now awakened obser- 
vation of Lygon an impression, that 
the being before him was worthy of 
having the prescribed office performed 
by a hand more delicate than that of 
the rude sentinel to whom the com- 
mand had been directed. Approach- 
ing her, therefore, with as much courtesy 
and kindness of manner as he could 
assume, “ Pardon me,” he said, “ the 
magistrate’s order must be obeyed ;” 
and with those words he gently threw 
back the hood. A thick white muslin 
veil appeared beneath. In some sur- 
prise he hesitated for a moment, when 
Shibbald advanced, exclaiming, “ If 
it must be done, more seemly it should 
be done by my hand than a young 
trooper’s. The blessed Virgin will 
surely lay the sin and the curse on 
those who make us break the vow! 
Mistress Rose, light of my eye! by 
your leave.” 

She raised the veil, and by her action 
at the same time disturbing the cloak, 
it fell on the ground, discovering to 
the admiring sight of Herbert Lygon 
the face and person of a fair young 
girl, whose agitated frame, changing 
colour, and heaving bosom, evinced 
the highest degree of alarm, but who 
stood before. him without uttering a 
word. It seemed to Lygon that he 
had never seen a more captivating re- 
union of all the charms and graees of 
rustic beauty. She was a blonde, of 
that happy stature which just and no 
more excepted her out of the rank of 
mignonnes; neatly but not delicately 
formed, her person displaying all the 
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fulness and roundness of youthful 
beauty’s most luxuriant development. 
She was simply attired in a sad-co- 
loured dress, which shewed to great 
advantage the fairness of her com- 
plexion ; and she bore about her an 
appearance of freshness, an air of health, 
purity, and innocence, which it was 
impossible to look on without interest. 
She was evidently the mistress of 
Shibbald. 

“ The traitress we have unmasked,” 
said Lygon, recovering from his sur- 
prise, and turning with a smile towards 
the magistrate, “bears no very ma- 
lignant aspect.” 

**T have known a girl of as fair an 
outside,” replied the captain, “ an ac- 
tive emissary of rebellion. People of 
all ranks are engaged in these affairs : 
one of the men at Wildgoose Lodge 
never ploughed in any year less than 
one hundred and fifty acres of wheat- 
land. Let us hear what account she 
gives of herself. Who are you, young 
woman ?” 

The agitation of the girl visibly in- 
creased, but she hesitated to reply 
At length, after a struggle, she seemed 
on the point of breaking her extra- 
ordinary silence ; when, as if exhausted 
by the effort, she became faint, and 
would have sunk on the ground, had it 
not been for the prompt interposition 
of Lygon, whom Shibbald, however, 
did not long permit to continue his 
atientions ; herself taking the fainting 
girl into her arms, and endeavouring 
by every oftice of, apparently, the most 
anxious and devoted tenderness, to 
revive her. Ofthis interruption in the 
examination Lygon availed himself to 
renew his remonstrances against the 
harsh measures which the magistrate 
seemed disposed to adopt, but without 
effect; the latter insisting that the 
women could not have travelled so far 
from home on any ordinary errand, 
and that he strongly suspected some 
connexion between their object and 
the plot to carry off Murtagh’s body, 
of which he had received information. 
As soon as the girl was somewhat 
recovered, therefore, he renewed his 
interrogatories, demanding who and 
what she was. 

In weak and broken accents, but in 
better phrase and manner thau Shib- 
bald’s, an answer was at last rendered. 
She was “the daughter of Owen Ver- 
don, of the Grange, near Cooley ; so 
far from her father’s house on the way 
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to Loch Dherrig, to perform the station, 
having been excused from going 
barefoot there, as was the practice, on 
condition of her vowing, instead, to 
conceal from all she met her name, 
face, and errand ; else she had revealed 
every thing, without difficulty : Shib- 
bald accompanied her as an escort.” 

Lygon had never before heard of the 
station, nor of Loch Dherrig, nor did 
he know what was meant by the phrase 
“ station ;” so much was a mystery 
to him—but the artless style in 
which this little account of herself was 
rendered by the poor girl, increased 
tenfold the interest he felt in her, while 
it seemed to him impossible to resist 
the conviction of her innocence. To 
Captain Deevor, on the other hand, 
the station at Loch Dherrig, and its 
superstition, were things well known ; 
but, not a whit mollified, he remarked, 
“This may or may not be—at all 
events, such a Pagan custom ought not 
to be allowed as an excuse for breaking 
an act of parliament: he would not, 
certainly, dismiss the women without 
bail.” 

“Then will I give bail,” cried 
lygon. “I will be bound for the 
girl and her servant, and lay my life 
on her truth and innocence.” 

The military men engaged in the 
disagreeable service of assisting what 
is called the civil power of Ireland, 
are lucky in the circumstance that the 
country justices, under whose orders 
they act, being generally mean low 
men, are for the most part well dis- 
posed to cultivate a good understanding 
with the officers in their neighbourhood, 
coveting extremely their good opinion 
and society, as persons of a superior 
rank. It was owing to such a dispo- 
sition in Captain Deevor that Lygon 
owed the accomplishment of his object, 
and eventually obtained from that ma- 
gistrate an order for the liberation of 
the captives, on the condition, how- 
ever, that their departure should be 
deferred till the morrow. 

“ Their detention so long,” said the 
captain, gravely, “ will prevent their 
taking any part in the enterprises of 
the night, which I have no doubt will 
be attempted ; and,” added he, jocu- 
larly, “ likewise afford you, lieutenant, 
time to make love, as I see you are 
bent on doing, to the pilgrim lass. 
But have a care, sir; these fellows 
about here are fierce as tigers in 
protecting their wives and daughters 
VOL. IV. NO. Xx. 
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from the profane clutches of a Pro- 
testant.” 

Ere the magistrate’s mind was made 
up to discharge Rose and her com- 
panion, they had been removed under 
care of the landlady to an inner apart- 
ment, whither Lygon now repaired, to 
announce the event of his intercession. 
He found the object of his search bit- 
terly weeping in the arms of Shibbald, 
while a crowd of females surrounded 
her, all engaged in the office of admi- 
nistering consolation. Ata glance the 
landlady read his message in Lygon’s 
face, and immediately proclaimed his 
approach. 

“ Ogh! here’s the gallant captain 
(for she never deigned to recognise 
any subordinaie military title) — bless- 
ings on his beautiful face!—come to 
comfort you, Miss Rose, honey jewel.” 
The young maiden blushed through 
her tears, the crowd opened —even 
the jealous Shibbald making way for 
the messenger of relief —and the 
young girl sobbed forth her gratitude 
in Lygon’s arms, as he made her 
acquainted with the magistrate’s fa- 
vourable determination. Praises and 
blessings, mingled with compliments 
to his elegant person and more elegant 
jacket, burst from every female tongue 
in every variety of accent and patois, 
as he retired from the apartment; and 
during the remainder of the evening 
the pretty Rose was entertained by 
recitals of the manifold gallant, ge- 
nerous, and handsome achievements 
performed by the young officer during 
the period of his sojourn at “the 
General Sarsfield,” mingled with no 
very indistinct or equivocal intimations 
of the impression made on his heart, 
in the judgment of all present, by Miss 
Rose’s charms. “And why should 
she not be a general’s lady ?” demand- 
ed Shibbald ; “ I warrant me the blood 
in her veins is as good as any in his; 
and if her forbears had not been leal 
and true to the old religion, her people 
might hold their heads as high to-day 
as any lord or colonel of them all. 
But God will reward,” added she, 
crossing herself, “the staunch friends 
of the true faith yet.” This devout 
wish was succeeded by an intimation, 
on part of the aspirant, that it was 
time to enter upon the rosary—that 
whimsical exercise of piety, consisting 
of an infinite number of Ave Marias 
and Pater Nosters, repeated without 
the slightest modification or change so 
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long as human lungs and patience can 
endure the task, the tedious monotony 
of which far surpasses a five-hours’ 
Whig sermon heard on the hill-side. 
Their devotions concluded, Rose 
and her attendant were left to their 
repose, from which, however, they 
awakened at an early hour next morn- 
ing, and proceeded on their pilgrimage; 
but with whatever fervour of devotion 
the young descendant of the Verdons 
turned her step towards the holy shrine 
of Saint Brendan, it is certain that she 
cast back more than one wistful look 
towards the profane device of “the 
General Sarsfield,” and breathed more 
than one sigh for the heresy of the 
handsome young soldier to whom she 
owed her liberation. Nor was he, on 
his part, forgetful of the adventure of 
the evening, or of its rustic heroine. 
The female peasantry of Ireland are 
not generally. well-looking, or, if they 
derive from nature agreeable features 
and comely persons, the squalid wretch- 
edness in which they live, the unwhole- 
some and insufficient food on which 
they diet, and the rugged labours to 
which they are doomed, commonly 
deprive them of all attraction for eyes 
accustomed to behold woman in a 
state of refinement and civilisation. 
To Herbert Lygon, therefore, who had 
been quartered for a considerable time 
in Ireland, the rustic charms of Rose 
Verdon presented themselves with all 
the attraction of novelty; and though 
‘ he might have passed, in other cireum- 
stances, without a second glance, many 
a prettier girl, he could not, amid the 
ungainly forms by which he was sur- 
rounded, so readily get rid of the im- 
ression Rose had made upon him. 
here was also something attractive in 
the mixture of artlessness, devotion, 
and romance, which the little he had 
seen of her character presented. Upon 
the whole, being at an age when men 
more frequently act from impulse than 
reason, he formed the desire of going 
to Loch Dherrig, partly, as he said, to 
visit the “station,” and partly, as he 
felt, in the hope of encountering again 
the pretty pilgrim. In evil hour the 
opportunity for accomplishing this visit 
was afforded him by the kindness of a 
brother-officer, who promised in a few 
days to relieve him of his charge at “the 
General Sarsfield.” During the interim, 
he informed himself of the position of 
the shrine, and of the route ; and with- 
in the week set forth in a light gig, 
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accompanied by his servant, for the 
county of Donegal. Travelling rapidly 
across the country, by way of Armagh, 
Moy, and Omagh, he found himself, 
on the third day, in the neighbourhood 
of the holy lake. During the last 
few miles of his progress, the road had 
been crowded by pilgrims of every age 
and sex, but chiefly women, painfully 
proceeding with bare head and feet 
towards its shores. The vast majorit 
were of the humblest condition of life, 
but not a few appeared of the better 
order of the peasantry; and some of 
these, like Rose Verdon, though other- 
wise undistinguished, being all clothed 
alike in the common grey cloak, wore 
shoes and stockings, and walked with 
veiled faces. 

At length, in the midst of a region 
the rugged aspect of which well ac- 
corded with the character of a place of 
penance, the holy lake appeared in 
view, presenting a form accurately 
circular, and having, as near the centre 
as might be, the small island on which 
the mysterious cavern was situated. 

Upon reaching the shores, a scene of 
great animation presented itself. It 
was the eve of the nativity of the Vir- 
gin Mary,—a period deemed particu- 
larly favourable for the commencement 
of the station; and great crowds of 
pilgrims were collected at a rude sort 
of landing-place, anxiously watching 
the approach of the boat, which ap- 
peared at a short distance returning 
from the island, after having deposited 
there a crowd of passengers. 

Having witnessed the embarkation 
of a boat-full of these devotees, Lygon 
inquired of one who was waiting his 
turn, where he might find accommoda- 
tions for the night ; and learned, to his 
surprise, that there was no inn 
nearer than Pettigo, but that he might 
perhaps be received at the priest's 
house, which was pointed out to him, 
not far from the lake. He had lived 
long enough in Ireland to know the 
general hospitality practised by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and lost no 
time in acting on the intimation. 
Upon applying at this mansion, which 
bore a very comfortable and respectable 
aspect, he was informed that the 
doctor and the other reverend gentle- 
men were on the island, and might be 
expected within half an hour; but 
that Miss Connall, his reverences 
niece, was at home, and would be 
happy to receive him. 
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In renouncing the joys of conjugal 
life, the Catholic priesthood of Ireland 
have not surrendered altogether the 
comforts of female society. There is 
scarce a parish priest throughout Ire- 
land unprovided with a niece, who 
regulates his establishment; nay, so 
constantly is a relative bearing that 
name found in the household of these 
holy men, that the fruitfulness of the 
marriage of a priest’s brother is looked 
upon with a species of ludicrous cer- 
tainty. 

Lygon found Miss Connall a neat 
smart young woman, profuse in her 
offers of hospitality and assurances of 
welcome. ‘Those assurances her uncle 
presently arrived to confirm, and offer- 
ed to the view of Lygon a person very 
different from the ordinary English 
conception of a Popish Irish priest. 
He was a small dapper man, about sixty 
years old, with a lively eye, and that 
cast of features which bespeaks a man 
of taste and sensibility. He was ha- 
bited in a suit of black, his coat made 
with lappets and standing collar; he 
wore small gold shoe-buckles, a 
brown wig, and bore in his hand a 
handsome gold-headed cane. Lygon 
made known his name and profession, 
and, having explained that he came as 
a tourist to see the lake and station, 
awaited the answer of the priest, which 
was delivered with the air of a man of 
the world, and expressed with infinite 
courtesy and good breeding. The new 
acquaintances sat down to supper, and 
Lygon found that his host had been 
educated at, and passed great part of 
his life in, Paris ; of which gay capital, 
its splendours and its pleasures, he 
spoke as one who retained all his relish 
for the pomps and vanities of this nether 
world, 

As the evening advanced, Lygon 
became more free in his remarks ; and 
having at length expressed the surprise 
he felt at encountering a gentleman of 
Doctor Connall’s character in this re- 
mote district, the priest exclaimed, 
“Ay, and you would say, young here- 
tic as you are, presiding over this sta- 
tion too, if you did not fear offending 
me; but, my dear sir, is it not true— 
* Il y a des actions de piété qui parois- 
sent méprisables aux yeux des hommes, 
et qui sont d’un grand prix devant 
Dieu?’” 

He freely communicated, without 
reserve, the circumstances of his life. 
“On my return from France,” said he, 
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““T became chaplain to a Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman in the county Mayo, 
who kept a very bad table and worse 
company. I had a wretched time of 
it; till a friend of mine, becoming 
bishop of this diocess, nominated me 
to my present situation, where I live 
as you see, being on very good terms 
with my neighbours, the society of 
whom I occasionally enjoy, as well as 
that of a heretic now and then, who, 
like yourself, comes to take a look at 
our ‘Ellan u’ Frugadory,’ as in the 
Irish we call this isle of penance.” 

The evening passed off with small 
signs of penance or mortification ; and 
on the morrow Lygon descended with 
his reverend host to the shore of the 
lake, where they entered a small boat 
and put off for the island. It was 
distant about a mile; and during the 
passage the old priest spoke of the 
number of the pilgrims and the nature 
of the religious exercises ; addressing 
Lygon without the most remote refer- 
ence to the difference of their creeds, 
in the temper of a pure philosopher, 
and as if the whole were a matter in 
which neither had any immediate 

ersonal concern. ‘“ We have now,” 
e said, “ twelve hundred pilgrims on 
the island, and have never fewer than 
one thousand during the period of the 
station, which lasts from June till 
September. From each of them I 
receive a shilling, and my assistants, 
whom you will see on the island, a 
further testimony of the penitents’ 
devotion. Each penitent remains nine 
days and as many nights, employed in 
devout exercises, and subsists during 
that period on oaten cakes which we 
supply, one each day ; they drink only 
the water of the lake.” 

On reaching the island, a small bell 
was heard, and presently the junior 
priests, five in number, were seen to 
approach, preceded by a man carrying 
a huge wooden cross, and followed by 
a troop of boys in white surplices. 
Doctor Connall stood up in the boat, 
and having placed on his shoulders. a 
narrow tippet of embroidered silk, with 
the cross worked in several places, 
saluted his brethren with the words 
* Dominus ‘vobiscum ;” to which was 
responded by all, “Et cum spiritu 
tuo.” 

On landing, a boy advanced with 
an ewer of holy water, and presented 
the doctor with a small brush, which 
he dipped in the water, and having 
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first sprinkled his own head and hands 
with it, continued throwing the water 
around. A procession was soon formed, 
and advanced towards a cavern situate 
about the centre of the island. It did 
not in extent exceed an acre, was 
wholly without house or hut of any 
kind, and throughout the whole sur- 
face seemed animated with human 
beings. On each side, as the proces- 
sion went forward, the penitents, who 
were all found upon their knees, rose 
and crowded towards the priest, eagerly 
spreading their hands to catch some 
drops of the holy water. Arrived at 
the cavern, which was fitted up as a 
chapel, Doctor Connall assumed his 
vestments and commenced the service 
of the mass. It being a festival, the 
service was the high mass, in which all 
the six priests joined ; while the peni- 
tents, thronging around the mouth of 
the cavern, exhibited all the symbols 
of the most reverent devotion. The 
spectacle was grand and imposing ; but 
Lygon waited with some impatience 
the moment when the conclusion of 
the ceremony would leave him free to 
look among the penitents for Rose 
Verdon. At that period, however, of 
the service, the “ Confiteor,”’ when the 
congregation, smiting their bosoms, 
repeat the words, ‘Culpa, mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa,” an agitation be- 
came perceptible in the outskirts of 
the crowd, and at length pervaded the 
whole; but the priest proceeded with- 
out taking any notice of the disturb- 
ance: ere, however, he could conclude, 
the measured tramp of a body of sol- 
diers and the clang of arms were heard, 
and soon the word of command, “halt,” 
was given in a loud voice. Immedi- 
ately after, an infantry officer, with his 
sword drawn, entered the cavern, and 
exclaimed, *“‘In the king’s name, I 
desire this assembly to disperse.” 
Turning his eyes on the officer, Lygon 
recognised a friend of his, and inter- 
fered to request a suspension of his 
duty until the conclusion of the mass. 
Ilis request was readily granted; and 
the priest, with great dignity and self- 
possession, proceeded in perfect com- 
posure. 

The matter was presently explained. 
The magistrates of the neighbourhood 
had come to a determination to pro- 
hibit the celebration of the station on 
the present festival of the nativity of 
the Virgin, and this party of military 
had been charged with the duty of 
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enforcing the dispersion of the peni- 
tents. Remonstrance or resistance 
would have been vain; and so soon 
as he understood the fact, Doctor 
Connall, advancing to the mouth of 
the cavern, addressed the crowd, in- 
forming them that they must depart, 
and that he would apply for a plenary 
indulgence in behalf of all whose pious 
dispositions had brought them to the 
purgatory of Saint Brendan. To the 
young officers only a single remark on 
the severity of the measure escaped 
him. ‘ The magistrates need have 
apprehended no mischief,” sad he; 
“but the stranger’s pleasure must be 
done in Tyr-Connell even by the 
eldest child of the soil;”—a speech 
the bitterness of which was hidden 
from the young Englishmen by their 
ignorance of the etymology of the word 
Tyr-Connell, which is the ancient name 
for Donegal, and signifies the land of 
Connall, a Milesian hero, of whose 
lineage the priest boasted to come. By 
the crowd of penitents, however, the 
tidings were not received with the same 
patience as by their pastor. Many of 
them had come from remote distances; 
and although the plenary indulgence 
profiered by the priest possessed all 
the efficacy belonging to the per- 
formance of the station, they were by 
no means satisfied at being thus 
baulked in their ascetic piety. While 
Doctor Connall went among them, 
soothing their discontents, and urging 
their immediate and peaceable depar- 
ture, Lygon took the opportunity of 
searching out the object of his more 
peculiar interest. He found her, after 
some little trouble, seated apart, with 
the faithful Shibbald by her side. 
They had been already informed of 
the abrupt termination of the station, 
and were preparing to leave the island. 
Rose had laid aside her cloak, veil, 
and hcod, and, at the time when Lygon 
discovered her, was tying up her yel- 
low hair, afier having bathed her head 
and face in a ewer of the fresh lake- 
vater supplied by Shibbald. The 
sleeves of her gown were rolled up in 
rustic fashion near the shoulder, dis- 
covering an arm of the most perfect 
smoothness and fairness, accurately 
rounded ; the neck and great part of 
the throat were also visible, the ker 
chief intended to conceal them having 
been partially displaced. To Lygon’s 
eyes she was therefore much more 
clearly presented than on the formet 
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occasion, when she wore her pilgrim’s 
cloak and hood. He gazed on her for 
a moment with lively pleasure and 
admiration, awakened by the come- 
liness of her whole appearance, by 
the unsullied tints of health upon her 
ure cheek, by the clearness and 
brightness of her eye, and the air of 
rustic innocence which gave additional 
charm to every thing about her. His 
gratification was no little augmented 
by his observing the expression of 
pleasure which, ere she had time to 
check it, sparkled in her beautiful 
countenance as he approached and 
addressed her; and although, upon 
recollecting herself, she assumed an 
air of greater coyness, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing it soon give way 
to the natural frankness and cordiality 
of her manners. Inquiring into the 
particulars of her journey, he found 
that she had only entered the island a 
few hours before his own arrival on the 
previous evening, and that she had 
kept only one night of the station. 

“And how,” asked he, “did you 
pass the night ?” 

“Tn vigil,” said she, “here on my 
knees.” 

“What! in the open air? had you 
no covering ?” 

“None,” replied she, “but the 
bright heaven. I slept only two hours 
in Shibbald’s lap.” 

“Tis a long and fearful journey,” 
remarked he, ** for a young maid like 
you to undertake, thus unprotected.” 

“My people,” said she, “fear no 
harm; much younger and fairer than 
myself may traverse this land without 
molestation, on such an errand. A 
girl bound to Loch Dherrig will stand 
in no need ofa shelter or a friend ; and 
Rose Verdon is a name that will speak 
to the heart of every true Milesian 
from Down to Donegal.” 

“ Rose Verdon is a name of power,” 
said Lygon, smiling, “I doubt not; 
Saxon as I am, I feel the effect of its 
potency.” 

“Tt is a name well known by many 
who have never looked upon the hum- 
ble person who now bears it. There 
was a Rose Verdon, the pride of the 
Pale, the fairest and the richest heiress 
of her time, and the owner of the grand 
castle, which my folly led me to visit 
when Captain Deevor’s men appre- 
hended Shibbald and myself: that 
Rose Verdon was my kinswoman.”’ 

She spoke thus of her lineage with 
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that pride which the Irish, under all the 
humiliations of their national history, 
never fail to display on such occasions, 
and which, though it may provoke the 
smiles of the Englishman, who is satis- 
fied to date his origin from the sub- 
stantial yeomanry of his country, did 
not fail of imparting to a young and 
beautiful girl a character of deeper 
interest. With increasing admiration 
Lygon continued to converse with 
Rose Verdon, until summoned by Dr. 
Connall to return with him to the 
main land. To his infinite pleasure 
he found that she was to accompany 
him thither, having brought with her 
a letter of recommendation from the 
priest of her father’s parish. 

And thus was the young and well- 
born English Protestant lieutenant of 
dragoons domesticated in the house of 
a Roman Catholic priest, in the wilds 
of Donegal, as the companion and 
gallant of the lowly Milesian maid. 
In her society he passed two days, 
which sufficed to win him that simple 
and tender heart, and to affect his own 
with a passion, if not so pure, at least 
not less ardent. It was to no purpose 
that the severe Shibbald warned her 
young mistress against the heretic 
young soldier—to no purpose that 
she declared a soldier and a deceiver 
were the same — and that the betrayal 
and the battle were alike natural to 
them. Rose turned a deaf ear to all 
such warnings. Her woman’s vanity 
was flattered by the superior rank of 
her lover; her heart was won by his 
gallantries and devotion; her doubts 
were dispelled by his protestations ; 
and she abandoned herself with all the 
romance of her disposition to the de- 
lightful novelty of being beloved by 
him. But the period of separation 
soon arrived. Rose was to remain a 
few days behind, awaiting the arrival 
of her brother, to whom she had sent 
a message apprising her family of the 
sudden dissolution of the station, and 
desiring him to come to conduct her 
home. Lygon was obliged to resume his 
command at the ** General Sarsfield ;” 
but, ere he departed, he extorted from 
the fond girl a promise that she would 
meet him in secret near her father’s 
house on a given day. He had some 
difficulty in persuading her to accede 
to such an arrangement ; but he pleaded 
uncontrollable circumstances, and she 
consented. 

Returned to his duties, Lygon’s 
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mind ruminated constantly on the fair 
Irish girl, and his extraordinary con- 
nexion with her. To marry her, he felt 
to be quite impossible: her rank was 
little above that of a peasant. Yet what, 
he reflected, must be the native genti- 
lity and nobleness of her who, born in 
such a station, displayed so many of 
the best graces of polished life! He 
impatiently waited the day destined 
for their meeting. It came at length ; 
and learning that about three hours’ 
riding might bring him to Carlingford, 
he mounted his horse, after an early 
dinner, and proceeded to his assigna- 
tion. His way lay through the district 
which has been already named, the 
Fews, known as one of the most bleak 
and desolate in the north of Ireland, 
consisting entirely of bogs and moun- 
tains, and inhabited by none but pea- 
sants, many incapable of uttering a 
word of English. To this district it 
was that, when overcome by the supe- 
rior arms, numbers, and military skill 
of the English of the Pale, the Irish 
chieftains of those parts used to retire, 
defying, as Camden says, in these 
natural fastnesses, inaccessible but to 
the step of a native, the vengeance of 
their enemies. The wildness and deso- 
lation of the country was not without 
its impression on the mind of our 
English traveller, carrying his thoughts 
back to the times when the ancestors 
of the subjugated boors by whose 
cabins he passed, defied the might and 
the power of England, and exulted in 
their wild and barren independence. 
After proceeding directly forward 
for about seven miles, passing over a 
ridge of Slieve-Guillen, he crossed the 
great north road connecting Dublin 
and Belfast, and struck into a less open 
way which leads by the ancient pass 
of Fatham to the ferry and castle 
of Narrow-Water. By this by-way 
he proceeded two miles, gradually 
ascending, amid the most sterile rocks, 
to the summit of the mountain which 
overhangs the ferry. Up to this point 
nothing could be more dreary or 
rugged than the objects around; but 
a single step onward opened to his 
sight a view of surpassing magnificence. 
Immediately beneath him, at a depth 
of some hundred feet, lay the bright 
waters of the Bay of Carlingford, open- 
ing eastwards into the broad ocean. 
In front, on the opposite side of the 
bay, in breadth about four miles, 
rose the mountains of Mourne, their 
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monarch, Slieve-Donard, rearing in 
the midst his diadem of clouds. Ina 
sequestered nook below appeared the 
romantic village of Rosstrevor, with its 
beautiful woods stretching along the 
shore, from half-way up the mountains 
even to the waves’ edge; while far to 
the north expanded the broad lowlands 
of Down, presenting a succession of 
rich and fertile enclosures, now laden 
with the glories of an abundant harvest, 
and terminated on the verge of the 
horizon by the glistening waters of 
Lough Neagh. It was a prospect not 
to be regarded without enthusiastic 
admiration, and taught the apprehen- 
sive young stranger, how it was that 
the natives of this land worshipped her 
beauties with such ecstatic devotion. 

With a mind powerfully wrought 
upon by the view of this romantic 
scenery, Lygon proceeded on his route, 
descending the mountain on whose 
summit he had paused, and at its base 
taking the road to the right, which 
carried him to the ancient sea-port of 
Carlingford, standing in a recess of 
the bay, to which it has lent a name, 
Seawards. Without this recess lies 
(once the rich allotment of Marshal 
Bagmall) a promontory of considerable 
extent, comprising some land of the 
finest quality, but removed by its 
position from communication with the 
principal towns of the country, and 
inhabited by a people whose manners 
and habits partake no little of the cha- 
racter of the rude element which en- 
virons their abode. 

Among these, one of the most 
considerable of the subordinate pro- 
prietors, enjoying beneficial leases, 
was Owen Verdon, the father of the 
fair girl, to meet whom Lygon sought 
this remote and wild district. The 
trysting-place was a ruined turret, 
situate close to the sea-shore, about a 
quarter of a mile from her father’s 
house. Lygon reached it without any 
difficulty, and found Rose awaiting 
his arrival. An hour quickly flew by 
in a conversation, upon her part distin- 
guished by a quickness of observation, 
a vivacity of expression, and a spirit 
of gaiety, mingled, like her coun- 
try’s music, with a tender melancholy, 
which had infinite fascination for her 
young lover. In that character he 
found himself established, with a faci- 
lity which he saw was plainly due, 
not to any levity on Rose’s part, but 
to the generosity and frankness of her 
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nature. Herself perfectly artless and 
innocent, she dreamt not of guile in 
him; she gave to him her innocent 
affections with an alacrity which had 
no need to reject, for it had no thought 
of doubt or suspicion. 

From the period of their first meet- 
ing a month elapsed, during which 
Lygon stole over the mountains almost 
every alternate day to enjoy the society 
of his rustic mistress. Having once 
understood that it was his wish their 
meetings should remain secret, she 
urged him on that point no further ; 
for her it was enough that he alleged 
there were good reasons why they 
should be so. To pry into those 
reasons would have been to imply 
mistrust of one who was the object of 
her entire confidence and devotion— 
who was to her all and every thing, 
the sole stay, crown, and dependence 
of her life. To Lygon’s good and 
generous heart, this complete and 
entire abandonment carried its own 
security. In Rose’s attachment he 
beheld a loftiness, a romance, which, 
tender and passionate as it was, repelled 
all thought of criminality. He could 
as soon have offered an improper 
freedom to the daughter of princes. 

In this manner they had met, in the 
most perfect apparent security, many 
times during the brief period of their 
acquaintance, when at length, as they 
were about to separate one evening, 
they were surprised by the appearance 
of a man, who advanced from an inner 
apartment of the old tower, which 
Lygon had seen a moment before 
quite vacant, and with which there 
was no other external communication 
than through the outer chamber, where 
Rose and himself stood. He had not, 
however, time to think by what means 
the intruder had gained admittance, 
Rose exclaiming, the moment she 
beheld him, “ My brother Calwaugh !” 
and instantly fainting in her lover’s 
arms. In such a state a woman has 
claims paramount in a brave man’s 
heart to all considerations of personal 
safety ; and although the peril of his si- 
tuation flashed across Lygon’s thoughts, 
the effort to recall his mistress to herself 
had engaged entire possession of his 
mind, when her brother, interposing in 
a manner more resolute than violent, 
addressed him, “ Leave that silly girl 
to come to herself; and, as you value 
your heart’s blood, answer me truly 
to what I shall demand of you. Nay, 
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no trifling—give her to me.” And 
with those words he took into his arms 
the fainting form of Rose, and placed 
her outside the old portal, supported 
against it in such a manner as to afford 
her the benefit of a current of air. In 
effecting this object, he suffered Lygon 
to assist him; but as soon as it was 
accomplished he strode back into the 
ruined chamber. Lygon remained 
by Rose’s side ; but seeing her colour 
come, he obeyed the loud summons 
which, when his absence was perceived, 
issued from the tower. The summoner 
stood in ‘he action of one doubtful 
whether it might not be necessary to 
pursue his victim ; on Lygon’s entrance, 
however, he uttered some indistinct 
expression of satisfaction, and seated 
himself on a rude bench, which con- 
stituted the sole furniture of the apart- 
ment. 

For some minutes there was a deep 
silence, during which Lygon remained 
standing, his eyes fixed on this un- 
welcome stranger. Calwaugh Verdon 
was a man of colossal stature and 
proportions, firmly knit, and fair 
to an uncommon degree, the tints 
on his cheek rivalling the utmost 
brilliancy of a woman’s complexion. 
His fair hair curled in extreme profu- 
sion and disorder about a head finely 
formed ; and his habiliments, though 
greatly neglected and much worn, 
were those of genteel life. His right 
hand rested upon a cutlass, while with 
the other he shaded his brow, until he 
broke silence, and fully confronting 
Lygon, addressed him in a voice of 
extraordinary depth and richness, the 
tones of which, it may well be sup- 
posed, produced on his auditor their 
full effect. 

“ Youngster,” he began, “I have for 
some time been acquainted with the 
existence of a commerce between you 
and that romantic girl. Answer me, 
as you hope to see heaven, on what 
terms stand you twain now !” 

“ As I hope to see heaven,” said 
Lygon, “ nothing beyond general de- 
clarations of mutual attachment have 
passed betwixt us.” 

“ Are you prepared to marry 
her?” 

Lygon hesitated to reply: the 
question was repeated in precisely the 
same tone in which it had been before 
conveyed. 

“ T am a soldier and a gentleman,” 
he answered at length, “ and can ad- 
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mit no such question under menace. 
You express yourself like one who 
knows genteel breeding, and must 
feel ; 

“ That you deem my sister a 
peasant, and would condescend to 
dishonour her. Tut, lad, do’st think 
your purpose hid?” interrupted Cal- 
waugh; “I can read your mind,” 
proceeded he, “ plainly enough. She 
has all that gives value to woman— 
grace, worth, truth, tenderness, youth, 
and beauty—you feel it—you love 
her with such love as one like you 
may feel—but you are not strong 
enough in heart to rise superior to 
the pitiful thought that her father is a 
popish peasant. He is a peasant—he 
is a papist—] am his son, and say it. 
My presence has surprised you ; well it 
may — Rose, you see, has a protector 
you little wot of. But to the point: I 
discovered your secret meetings —my 
first thought was to take your blood” — 
here he raised the cutlass, and struck 
the earth violently ; his frame was deep- 
ly convulse d, and he resumed —“ but 
my hand is red with blood already, 
and I would not slay you without 
cause. I watched your interviews— 
I listened to your discourse—and | 
derived an assurance from all I saw 
and heard, that my sister’s honour was 
untainted ; that assurance your solemn 
asseveration has confirmed ; and I can 
forgive the rest. Here, however, all 
must end; for, by the immortal God 
who made me, sinner as I am, if ever 
you approach her more, I take your 
life! Begone—I need not say be 
silent—you would not, I believe, cast 
a slur upon her name; but should 
you—no, no, I wrong you by that 
thought.” 

He rose, and lifting his sister’s yet 
fainting form from the ground, hastily 
departed, leaving Lygon confounded 
by a variety of the most conflicting 
emotions, arising out of his sudden 
and final separation from the fair girl 
of whom he was enamoured, and the 
extraordinary agency by which it had 
been effected. 

With slow and melancholy pace he 
retraced his steps across the moun- 
tains, and at a late hour reached the 
“¢ General Sarsfield,” where in silence 
and retirement he anticipated abund- 
ant leisure to meditate on the past. 
But such indulgence did not await him. 
Captain Deevor had been for some 
time In anxious expectation of his 
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return, and on his arrival appeared to 
demand his assistance and that of the 
troopers on a service of importance and 
danger. The ever-active captain could 
not refrain from some expression of his 
regret at Lieutenant Lygon’s late return 
to his post, alleging it might prove 
material to the success of his enterprise. 
Lygon was in no mood to bear these 
reproaches, and some sharp words 
passed between the justice and the 
officer. 

“ Well, sir,” said Lygon at last, 
“if time be critical, let us not lose 
it in talk. You have harassed me and 
my men often enough before with your 
imaginary insurrections. and plots ; if 
you have now any real service for the 
king’s troops to perform, lead us to it 
—we shall be found ready to do our 
duty. But I have the honour to inform 
you, that if the present expedition lead 
to no other result than has hitherto 
attended us, I shall feel it my duty to 
report the fact to the commander-in- 
chief, and beg that his majesty’s men 
and cattle may be no longer worn out 
to no purpose under your orders.” 

Captain Deevor persisted, unaffected 
by this warning. Accordingly Lygon 
turned out his men, and without 
entering into any further communica- 
tion on the object of their destination, 
demanded the route. “ The high road 
to Dundalk,” replied Captain Deevor; 
and so saying himself led the way, 
followed in silence by Lygon and the 
troopers. 

After pursuing this road at a smart 
trot for about six miles, Capt. Deevor 
desired the party might halt; and 
stopping at a small public-house by 
the road-side, inquired for a man, 
who immediately obeyed the call, and 
forthwith mounted a small horse which 
stood ready provided for him. The 
party then proceeded onwards about 
a quarter of a mile, when, upon an 
intimation given by the new-comer to 
the magistrate, they struck into a by- 
road on the left, and soon finding a 
broader way, proceeded forward at a 
brisk pace. 

During this progress no conversation 
took place between Lygon and the ma- 
gistrate, the former being too much oc- 
cupied with his own meditations to 
trouble himself about the enterprises of 
the other, which, when he gave them a 
passing thought, he did not doubt 
would prove as visionary as the former 
had ever done. He perceived the ma- 
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gistrate led them by Faughart, the field 
where terminated the life and short- 
lived sovereignty of Edward Bruce, and 
that they had left the valley of Ravens- 
dale to the north. Presently he felt the 
sea-breeze on his cheek, and discovered 
on his right hand the huge ridges of 
Carlingford mountain dimly visible 
through the darkness of the mght. 

At length Captain Deevor stopped ; 
and after a moment’s parley with the 
man who had joined the party near 
Dundalk, and who appeared to act as 
his guide,addressed Lygon, acquainting 
him that the object was to effect the 
seizure ofa still, established near the 
sea-shore, in a situation which had 
long eluded discovery; the people in 
the maritime parts being supposed to 
come at their agua vite by smuggling, 
rather than illicit distillation. “ We 
have reason to apprehend a vigorous 
resistance,” added the captain, “ the 
owner of this still being a farmer of 
the first opulence in these parts; but 
the capture will be well worth making, 
as we shall be entitled to the whisky, 
as well as to the fine attaching upon 
the townland in which the caption is 
made—the gauger and myself are to 
share it.” 

“ Very well,” said Lygon, “I am 
ready to do my duty against all re- 
sistance. Proceed!” 

As he spoke, the moon broke forth 
from amid the clouds, by which she 
had, up to that period of the evening, 
been environed; and Lygon, surveying 
the aspect of the country around, and 
remembering the route by which he 
had arrived at his present position, 
was struck with the impression that he 
had been led around, instead of across 
the mountain, to the very spot where, 
at an earlier hour, a scene of so much 
interest to him had taken place. Vague 
apprehensions of a fearful nature im- 
mediately took possession of his mind ; 
but his uncertainty was of no long 
duration. The gauger led the party 
directly to the ruined turret, so well 
known to Lygon. Horror-struck, the 
young officer mechanically gave his 
men the order to halt and dismount, as 
prompted by the magistrate, and stood 
to abide the issue. Captain Deevor 
and the gauger entered the turret to- 
gether, and in a moment returned to 
announce that the still was in full ope- 
ration; that they had ascertained the 
fact by means of a secret avenue, 
known to themselves; and that they 
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now desired the assistance of the 
soldiers. 

“ How are we to proceed?” de- 
manded Lygon. 

“The passage is a narrow one,” 
said the magistrate, “ and the troopers 
must descend one by one.” 

“ That cannot be,” answered their 
officer; ‘‘ I cannot expose the lives of 
my men in that way. The first who 
descends would be infallibly killed, 
and perhaps several besides him in 
succession. No—lI will so surround 
the place that none of the people below 
can escape; and I will take on myself 
the duty of summoning the workers of 
the still to surrender, approaching them 
as near as may be necessary, through 
the avenue you speak of.” 

“That will never do,” exclaimed 
both the magistrate and gauger in a 
breath; “they would spill all the 
liquor on the first noise, and we should 
get nothing but the worm and still.” 

“And what then?” said Lygon— 
“think you I value the blood of my 
men no more than so much pot-ale?”’ 

It was to no purpose Captain Dee- 
vor and his colleague remonstrated, nor 
that the former remarked, with a sneer, 
the small affection Lygon shewed for 
the interests of the king’s revenue. 
Unmoved by this taunt, to which his 
reluctance to come on the expedition 
had laid him open, although with an 
aching heart, Lygon remained firm. 
Deevor and the gauger, therefore, went 
apart, and engaged in an eager debate, 
of which no more reached the ear of 
Lygon, as he stood in melancholy ex- 
pectation of the event, than the issue 
of the conference —‘ Then, if I go 
down first, you agree to let me have 
three-fourths of the singlings and half 
the pot-ale.” These words, spoken 
by the gauger, indicated the victory 
which the wretch’s avarice had achieved 
over his fears. 

“T will myself descend first,” said 
he; “ you will not refuse to follow me, 
Lieutenant Lygon?” 

‘<I think,” was the answer, ‘ there 
is no adequate advantage in the course 
you propose— it is a wanton waste 
of human life—inhumane towards the 
mistaken men engaged in this unlaw- 
ful trade, and a desperate hazard on 
our own part; but if you do descend, 
I will follow you at all risks.” 

The preliminary dispositions were 
soon made; and the gauger, bearing a 
cocked pistol, entered the inner cham- 
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ber of the turret, where, with Deevor’s 
assistance, he removed a large flag in 
the floor. A stream of light imme- 
diately issued from the aperture, and 
the seething of the still was distinctly 
audible. The exciseman paused on 
the brink, until piqued by Lygon with 
the remark, that it was not yet too late 
to change their plan of operations. 

“*T will venture,” said he in reply, 
and with those words let himself down. 
Lygon promptly followed ; but ere he 
reached the bottom, the report of fire- 
arms was heard, and a single groan 
spoke the fate of the revenue officer. 
An instant after, Lygon slipped his 
hold, and fell heavily on the ground. 
Stunned by the fall, he saw no more 
than the rapid descent of the troop- 
ers, who, deeply attached to him, and 
not wholly without sympathy in the 
gauger’s anxiety for the preservation of 
the liquor, boldly pressed through the 
narrow passage to the under-ground 
apartment, in which the still was work- 
ing. Of all that followed Lygon knew 
nothing, until, on recovering his senses, 
he found himself in a large apartment 
furnished with a bed, on which he lay. 
He found himself in some, but not 
much, pain, having only suffered a 
slight contusion in his fall. Casting 
his eyes round the apartment, the 
first object which met his view, con- 
firming his worst apprehensions, was 
Calwaugh Verdon, who sat on the 
floor, his back against the wall, his 
legs heavily ironed, and his head rest- 
ing on his breast. In this posture his 
face was hidden, but his form seemed 
convulsed with pain, and it became 
immediately apparent to Lygon’s ob- 
servation that both his arms were 
broken. A trooper sat in a chair be- 
side him, with his sabre drawn. Lygon 
had scarcely completed this survey, 
when the door opened, and Rose 
Verdon entered. Her beautiful hair 
streamed down her back, and her 
whole appearance was that of extreme 
disorder. With one hand she wiped 
the tears from her eyes, and in the 
other she bore a bowl, with which she 
approached her brother, apparently for 
the purpose of giving him its contents; 
but the trooper interposed — 

“It is against my orders, young 
woman; he can have nothing without 
Captain Deevor’s leave.” 

“ What! not,” said she, “a drop of 
whey to moisten his parched throat? 
Taste it yourself — it is no more.” 
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Her piteous accents touched the 
sentinel’s heart, and, turning away 
with a shrug, he suffered her to kneel 
down and present the bowl to the lips 
of the wounded man. But Calwaugh 
heeded her not. She threw one arm 
around his neck, and looking wistfully 
in his face, —‘ Calwaugh,” said she, 
“ drink — the whey has been made by 
me.” 

Her brother endeavoured to shake 
her off; but the effort was attended by 
an involuntary motion of the wounded 
arms, which wrung all his nerves with 
agony, and he groaned heavily. 

“OQ God!” exclaimed Rose, her 
tears bursting forth uncontrolled — “I 
have hurt you, my brother, I have hurt 

ou. 

“Ts the drink poison, Rose?” were 
his first words —‘“ is it poison? if it 
be, ’tis welcome from your hands.” 

“« From my hands?” ejaculated she. 

“ From yours,” said he, bitterly; 
“’tis the last office you can render the 
brother whom your paramour has be- 
trayed.” 

*O think not, say not so! — he did 
not, he could not,” cried she, her tears 
flowing more profusely even than be- 
fore. 

“Did he not betray me? was he 
not the second man that descended? 
None else could know the passage. I 
would he had come first, as a soldier 
ought, and met the gauger’s fate! Go, 
girl! and as you have brought death 
and ruin on your father, brother, kins- 
men, all for him— go and tend him 
where he lies yonder on your brother's 
bed, while I groan here on the cold 
bare floor.” 

Stung to the soul by the injurious 
suspicions thus expressed of him, 
Lygon raised himself, with as much 
alacrity as he could exert, from the 
bed whereon he lay, and desiring the 
trooper who acted as sentinel to with- 
draw, presented himself before the 
eyes of Calwaugh and the wretched 
girl, as, overcome by the horrors of 
her situation, she lay beside her bro- 
ther more dead than alive. 

“You wrong me,” said he; “I 
came here constrained by my duty as 
a soldier, upon the summons of Cap- 
tain Deevor, and, so help me, Heaven! 
knew not till we reached the tower on 
what service.” 

Calwaugh Verdon smiled scornfully 
amid his agony. “”Twas an oppor- 
tune summons that of Deevor,” said 
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he, “and a gallant duty for a British 
oificer to take on him, that of creeping 
on men unawares like a thief-taker !” 

Lygon reiterated, with the most 
solemn adjurations, the assertion of 
his innocence ; but with no other effect 
than that of rousing the indignation of 
his prisoner, which at last broke forth 
in the most unmeasured invective. 

“‘ Liar — base, cowardly, ungrateful 
liar! what, heard you never the bel- 
lowing of the still, as I entered by the 
secret passage to hearken your dis- 
course with my sister? Sweet was the 
music, I doubt not, to your ear, while 
it drowned your amorous vows, and 
he who made it offered no interrup- 
tion to your schemes. He will not 
annoy you long—’twill be a happy 
riddance when the hangman does his 
office by me. Tut! you are a shame- 
faced villain thus to disown your work ; 
—but you need not dissemble— even 
this weak girl cannot be fond enough 
further to hearken your false tongue.” 

“And do you then,” said Lygon, 
addressing Rose, “do you believe I 
brought the soldiers on your brother? 
Speak, dearest Rose!— say you dis- 
avow his suspicions.” 

“ Ay,” broke out Calwaugh, “say 
you will believe him still—say you 
will trust him till he has dishonoured 
you, as he has betrayed me — speak 
him so, fool; and shew yourself the 
same confiding dupe so many of your 
sex have proved.” 

After thus venting his reproaches 
upon the supposed author of his mis- 
fortune, Calwaugh became more calm ; 
and after a pause, resuming the severe 
but composed manner of his first 
address to Lygon in the tower:— 
“ Young Englishman,” said he, “ call 
back your trooper, and leave me to his 
keeping. I have used the fruits of the 
earth for my own purposes, as God 
gave me skill and cunning, without 
leave or tribute to the king’s taxman. 
"Twas a foul deed, and I must bear 
the penalty. I am the victim of the 
law—you are its minister. We are 
nothing to each other, and you only 
pain my sight. For this girl, felon 
though I be, I have a brother's right 
over her yet; and by that right I 
now command you to be gone.” 

Lygon had taken Rose’s hand ; and 
as, in obedience to Calwaugh’s com- 
mand, uttered with a dignity and firm- 
ness which left no alternative but 
stant obedience, he attempted to 
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disengage himself and withdraw, he 
was suddenly detained in Rose’s grasp, 
while the face of the hitherto speechless 
and motionless maid was turned up- 
ward, kindling with some new and 
lively emotion. Embracing his knees, 
she conjured him, as he loved her, 
and abhorred the suspicions to which 
the share he had in the proceeding 
exposed him, to have mercy on her 
brother. 

“ If you regret his capture, you can 
free him— you can,” she cried, “ you 
can, if you will, supply him the oppor- 
tunity of escape. The means are easy. 
That casement opens into the little 
wood—Calwaugh can crawl through 
it with my help. You need only, 
dearest Lygon, for a moment to delay 
sending in the guard, and my brother 
may yet live to join me in loving and 
in blessing you !” 

It was hard to sustain this appeal ; 
but his duty and his honour prevailed 
over his passion, and Lygon was firm. 
“ My life, my love!” answered he, 
“ you know not what you ask. I 
would give my life to let your brother 
free—but I dare not—I cannot if I 
would; Deevor already suspects my 
zeal—I should be ruined, disho- 
noured—it may not be.” 

In vain she redoubled her most 
passionate entreaties. At length, satis- 
fied that there remained no hope of 
prevailing, she broke from Lygon with 
the exclamation, “ Then with you, 
my brother, shall my portion be!” 
and clasped the suffering Calwaugh in 
her arms. 

* * * * & 

At the ensuing assizes for the county 
of Louth, Calwaugh Verdon was, with 
several others of inferior condition, 
arraigned for the murder of the re- 
venue officer, and several troopers by 
name, belonging to his majesty’s —th 
regiment of dragoons, while in the 
execution of their duty, assisting in 
the seizure of an illicit still in the 
barony of Cooley. 

The first witness called was Lieute- 
nant Lygon, who proved under what 
circumstances the party were led by 
Captain Deevor himself to effect the 
seizure. The prisoners were convicted, 
and sentenced to die. 

During his imprisonment, and at 
his trial, Calwaugh Verdon was con- 
stantly attended by a fair young 
gitl, said to be his sister, whose 
appearance excited the deepest com- 
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miseration in all who beheld her. 
At the particular intercession, as was 
understood, of the young officer who 
apprehended the criminals, she ob- 
tained permission to pass the night 
previous to the day fixed for their 
execution in her brother’s cell. This 
mistaken indulgence deprived justice 
of its dues. On entering the dungeon 
in the morning, the bodies of both 
brother and sister were discovered per- 
fectly cold and lifeless by the turnkey, 
and it was soon ascertained that during 
the night they had taken poison, which 
the unhappy girl had by some means 
contrived to secret about her person. 

Lieutenant Lygon left the regiment 
immediately, and soon after disposed 
of his commission. 
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Of Calwaugh Verdon’s previous 
history, little has ever transpired. By 
the people around his father’s dwelling 
he was looked up to with uncommon 
respect, as a person of great endow- 
ments and talents, worthy of a better 
fate. In his early youth he had passed 
into Scotland, and for some time 
attended the medical schools at Edin- 
burgh, but returned home unexpect- 
edly, and lived in the strictest privacy. 
It was by many believed that he had 
been so unhappy as to have been 
engaged there in some fatal quarrel, 
which rendered his retirement from the 
world a matter of necessity; but his 
secret died with him. 


POLAND.* 


No. I. 


THE PIASTS AND JAGELLOS. 


Potanp is the last remnant of the 
true kingdoms of antiquity, and its 
history teaches the hackneyed lesson, 
which some bigots of the present day 
are too slow to perceive, that polli- 
tical institutions must keep pace with 
the innovating wisdom of progressive 
eras; and that if the battle be waged 
between Sarmatic barbarism and Euro- 
pean civilisation, the conflict will be 
terminated in the former being forced 
to grace the chariot-wheels of its more 
youthful antagonist. Its history, how- 
ever, at the same time, inculcates 
another lesson, which, if it were more 
generally understood (as would to God 
it were!) would be a panacea for those 
evils which the extravagant folly, so 
egregiously characteristic of all propa- 
gandists of radicalism and reform, are 
about to engender in our own country 
—that innovations too sudden or too 
manifold are destructive of all civil 
order, and subversive of society, even 
though its foundation be based upon 


a rock of adamant. These truths will 
be sufticiently exposed in considering 
the history of this country. 

Scarcely have the fortunes of any 
nation, not even Greece or Rome, or 
those of South America, that were so 
cruelly devastated by the freebooters 
and avaricious hell-hounds of old Cas- 
tile, been the subject for more general 
and heartfelt sympathy than have the 
vicissitudes and miseries of the Poles. 
This has not altogether proceeded from 
the merits or high deserts of that 
people. There is more that is repre- 
hensible than praiseworthy in their 
national character. Amid all the ad- 
vancements of European intelligence, 
they were stubbornly irreclaimable from 
the vices of their ancient and barbaric 
condition ; they were remorselessly 
cruel in battle, and bigotedly blind to 
the examples of civil history, although 
they early prosecuted classical studies, 
and boasted of their proficiency in 
foreign and native literature. They 
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were, as a nation, deaf to the voice of 
moral instruction, and belied the appli- 
cation of that rule which prescribes the 
cultivation of letters as the sure amelio- 
rator of brutal manners and savage 
life. They speedily became adherents 
of the reformation, and general tolerants 
of religion, giving an asylum to the 
Unitarians, and Anabaptists, and Jews, 
when these were proscribed by other 
states; but then, as these other 
states advanced in knowledge and 
universal charity, by the force of a 
perverse nature the Poles relapsed into 
their first condition of blind exciusion. 
The meanest passions swayed the ac- 
tions of the nobles; and their pride, 
jealousy, spirit of revenge, and love of 
power, kept them in constant hostility 
to each other, and in unceasing plots 
and conspiracies against the throne. 
Equality of order and rank was the 
bane of their government, and the cause 
of their national degradation and ruin. 
The privileges handed down by their 
forefathers were hoarded by them with 
as much veneration as the Romans 
paid to their tutelar lares; but the 
exercise of these very privileges afforded 
an unlimited space for the working of 
those very vices which we have just 
mentioned as characteristic of the higher 
orders of Poles ; and although they 
placed the nation far above the hire- 
lings and slaves of absolutism, never- 
theless they allowed it to set at de- 
fiance every religious obligation, every 
civil restraint, every municipal regula- 
tion, every moral law, forcing it, by a 
simple operation, to take delight in 
anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed. 
Still, with all their national and pe- 
culiar vices, the Poles are the objects 
of the general sympathy of western 
Europe, and the enemies of despotism 
all over the globe. First, because of the 
excitement of European curiosity, on 
account of the particular customs and 
usages of the only remnant of the Sar- 
matic race in the assembly ofthe civili- 
sed nations of the West. Next, because 
of the extensive and splendid conquests, 
and the high and extraordinary feats of 
chivalry and magnanimity for which 
they early, and for many ages, had 
rendered themselves conspicuous. Po- 
land in ancient times included Silesia, 
Prussia, Hlungary, and Bohemia, as 
well as the whole of Lithuania, and 
extended from the Baltic to the Eux- 
ine. Its population, even in the time 
of John Casimir, previously to the un- 
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fortunate war with Sweden (that is, in 
1655), amounted to fifteen millions of 
souls. Its constant struggles during 
twenty years, with the Swedes, Musco- 
vites, and Cossacks, the Transylva- 
nians, Tatars, and Turks, cost the lives 
of three millions of men. For the 
achievement of military renown it had 
many and ample opportunities. With 
Hungary and Venice it formed the 
safeguard of western Europe against 
the captors of Constantinople, the 
tyrants of the Levant, the islands of 
the Adriatic Sea, and the barbarians 
of Muscovy newly emancipated from 
the Tatarian yoke. Puffendorf has 
aptly styled Poland as the “ Propug- 
naculum orbis Christiani.” Its armies 
twice carried the old capital of Rus- 
sia by assault; and the conflagration 
of Moscow by Bonaparte was but an 
imitation of the merciless devastation 
of the ancient Poles. The disasters of 
the day of Kobilta endeared the peo- 
ple to the Christian world; while the 
fallen hero of that battle, Zolkiewski, 
has been embalmed as a true hero in 
the memory of the valiant of every 
nation. The victory of Kotzim did 
more for the salvation of Europe than 
all the treasures and prowess expended 
in the five crusades taken together, and 
can only own as a parallel the splendid 
triumph of Charles Martel over the 
Moors of Spain on the plains of Poitou ; 
while the repulses and final defeat of 
Bogdan saved Europe from the devas- 
tations of enemies more fierce and 
brutal than even the Turks, in their 
drunken fulness of faith, would have 
proved. In fact, the Polish history is 
one tissue of daring, irregular, extra- 
vagant, marvellous adventure and ro- 
mance. This could not have been its 
state, if the country had possessed the 
blessings of settled policy and good 
government ; but was naturally the 
characteristic of a half-civilised nation, 
every noble and freeman of which was 
a petty sovereign, exercising the powers 
of peace and war, and life and death, 
dwelling in a secluded part of Europe, 
and thus cut off from almost all rela- 
tions of peace and friendship with 
more civilised portions of the world, 
while they were constantly embroiled 
and compelled to enter into warfare 
with people yet more barbarous than 
themselves. 

The third ground of sympathy for 
this people, and one that will operate 
as long as civilisation exists, and good 
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feelings hold any empire over the heart 
of man, in spite of variety of religious 
creed, difference of national bias, and 
diversity of political faith, is the three 
abominable partitions of which they 
were made the victims, contrary to 
every law human and divine, and the 
last glorious and energetic struggles 
which they made to save their hearths 
from pollution, and themselves and 
their children from bondage. 

Possessing peculiar advantages for 
produce and commerce, Poland has 
thrown away many chances of being a 
great nation for traffic and riches ac- 
_ by industry, and consequently 
or political predominance. It con- 
tains many and noble rivers, affording 
every facility of communication with 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the 
Black Sea. It has mines of iron, and 
zinc, and coals, and copper, and lead ; 
it abounds in corn and cattle, and in 
its southern portions might cultivate 
vineyards to great advantage ; besides 
yielding plentiful supplies of honey, 
wax, timber, wool, hides, and tallow. 
Under an active government and pa- 
triotic institutions, it might have played 
the part of Venice as she was before her 
armies were corrupted, her government 
enfeebled, and her commerce destroyed. 
Poland might have been an entrepét 
between Asia Minor, Persia, and Russia, 
and the western countries of Europe, 
and might have further supplied the 
opportunities now afforded by the 
Rhine and the Elbe for communica- 
tions between the countries bordering 
on the sides of the Baltic and the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

That it lost every opportunity for 
self-aggrandisement was the fault of its 
government. No attempt was made to 
eradicate the abuses of which the coun- 
try was the victim, until with the pro- 
cess of years they acquired the invete- 
racy of old diseases, and then the 
unskilful politicians of Poland endea- 
voured to remove them in a single 
instant. It was curious that experience 
should never have taught them wisdom ; 
but when every individual of any aris- 
tocracy or legislative body is corrupted 
by selfish views and bad passions, 
there is little hope of salvation for the 
country. Philip of Macedon took ad- 
vantage of such a lamentable condition 
of the people to gain possession of 
ancient Greece, and the later emperors 
of Rome in the same manner won the 
throne of the Caesars. Then, too, 
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Venice fell a victim to the diplomacy 
of Austria and the French Republic, 
and thus Napoleon ascended the im- 
perial throne of Charlemagne. “A 
single glance,” says Salvandy, “along 
the whole course of the annals of Po- 
land will suffice to shew that, different 
from every other renowned people of 
modern times, this valiant nation, al- 
ways at war and never victorious, has 
continued since its first existence to fall 
lower as it grew older. Another thing 
worthy of notice in its history ‘is, that 
the royal authority has been more and 
more enfeebled while the state was 
diminished by foreign invasion. While 
every where else, liberty, riches, power, 
glory, are blessings which, with mu- 
tual assistance, advance in equal pro- 
gression; there, on the contrary, the 
state has precipitated its own fall, it 
has rushed headlong to its own destruc- 
tion as rapidly as personal liberty ex- 
tended its empire within.” These ap- 
parent paradoxes are very easily ex- 
plained. The barbarian race whence 
the Poles sprung were never conquered, 
nor were they ever conquerors, as the 
Normans in France, the Danes and 
Saxons in England, or the Moors in 
Spain. Thus they always stood alone. 
It is with man as with animals: the 
second, to be rendered truly service- 
able, must be crossed in blood ;—the 
first, in manners and political institu- 
tions. By this rule, the Poles, never 
having had their institutions engrafted 
by any foreign policy, advanced little 
in civilisation or good government, and 
never laid aside the marks and vices of 
their primitive character. They had, 
moreover, a representative government. 
If, as Montesquieu says, representative 
governments were first found in the 
woods, of what use would they be, 
were they no better than that of the 
Poles? 

Their victories, although numberless 
and signal, were useless ; for they never 
gained an accession of territory, and 
often rejoiced on concluding a glorious 
battle by a cession of the ancient pro- 
vinces of the republic. The truth was, 
no dependence could be placed upon 
the army, which, being composed of 
freemen, disbanded immediately after 
the achievement of a victory. Thus 
Sobieski was not able to follow up 
some of his most splendid actions, for 
want of the necessary force. A mo- 
narch’s sole chance of obedience was 
from personal love of himself. If this 
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motive were weak, a king, however 
warlike, was treated with caprice, while 
a pusillanimous or indolent ruler met 
with nothing but contumely and insult. 
To screen himself, he was compelled to 
appeal to some powerful noble for pro- 
tection; the noble then became virtu- 
ally monarch, and this exciting the 
spleen and envy and malice of his 
fellow-nobles, a civil war and bloody 
anarchy were the immediate conse- 
quences. If the question be asked, 
whence all these multitudinous evils 
resulted? the answer is made in few 
words — FROM THE DEMOCRATIC 
EQUALITY OF THE PEOPLE. Neither 
titles nor yet the most extensive pos- 
sessions gave the slightest personal 
advantages: the gentleman with his 
three acres of land was as effectively 
the sovereign of his country as its most 
ancient princes and richest nobles, and 
infinitely more so than the nondescript 
individual seated on the throne and 
loaded with the gaudy trappings of 
royalty. As in Athens, so in Poland, 
there was a perfect equality of persons, 
and both fell the victims to the passions 
of their own children. Polish equality, 
however, was the heir-loom which had 
descended to them from their Scythian 
ancestors, and from it naturally sprung 
the elective form of government. This 
mode of making kings, under every 
circumstance, is the most vicious and 
the most bloody; and if practical re- 
sults be necessary to be adduced, the 
annals of Poland will yield a multitude 
of most woful cases in point. Wher- 
ever the mode prevails, there will be 
seen hostile factions arrayed against 
each other, and instigated to mutual 
excesses, with all the ferocity of exas- 
perated savages, as in the case of the 
Merovingians of France, or the sons of 
Schah Jehan and of Aurungzebe in 
the annals of the Mogul empire— 
or they will become venal slaves 
and hirelings, lost to all sense of 
independence and shame, as during 
the later times of the Venetian re- 
public. 

Poland possessed two classes, sepa- 
rated by an eternal barrier from each 
other ; the one was destined for menial 
service, the other for independence, 
warfare, and politics. There were no 
intermediate links in the social order, 
no succession of reciprocal rights and 
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balanced duties, which, under the name 
of feudal government, had prevailed 
throughout the extent of western Eu- 
rope, and operated equally on the 
mass of society. 


“* Feudality, that iron law, under the 
influence of which the north became 
allied to the south, and races were inter- 
mingled —which equally prevailed with 
the vanquished, who were, nevertheless, 
strong in their civilisation, their laws, 
their religion, as with the victors, 
strong in their institutions and con- 
quests—which brought the nobility 
into contention with the priesthood, the 
people with the kingly authority, thus 
converting them into rival powers, jea- 
lous influences which were the sources 
of equality, made legitimate by combat, 
and of liberty rendered efficacious by 
their successive victories, or their neu. 
tralising effects ;—-feudality, which, by 
the ordinance of Providence, and after 
the cruel process of ages, has been the 
mother of blessings without number, 
has never found place among the Poles; 
and thence comes it that Poland is no 
more, It has thence followed that this 
country has afforded the spectacle of a 
nation without people, since slaves are 
scarcely worthy of that name—of armies 
without discipline, as without infantry 
—of frontiers without strongholds— of 
Cities without municipalities, without 
commerce, without industry —the spec. 
tacle, in a word, of a republic where 
counterpoises existed every where, and 
power nowhere. - - - - - From 
all this it comes that Poland is no 
more !”’* 


Liserty and Equatity were the 
only boons of life acceptable to the 
Poles. The first, however, as we 
have already said, was understood 
in the Scythian acceptation of the 
term; the last according to the un- 
philosophical and vulgar notions of 
the Sans Culottes and Jacobins of 
France. However, these were the two 
principles of action; and thus it hap- 
pened that, contrary to the usual tenor 
of such occurrences, whatever consoli- 
dation of power took place was always 
effected in the time of feeble monarchs. 
Able princes were early cut off in their 
endeavours to extend the efficacy of 
wholesome laws over freemen, and to 
soften the rigours of slavery. Royalty, 
which every where else was daily en- 
riched on the spoils of feudality, became 
more and more enfeebled in Poland by 
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the process of years; for every effort at 

aggrandisement failed in the presence 
of an independent and fierce multitude 
of freemen, who, forgetting all private 
animosities on every attempt at mo- 
narchical aggression, leagued together to 
uphold their own influence and liberties. 
These nobles in their wakeful jealousy 
rejected, in haughty scorn, all distinc- 
tions of birth, of family, and of parti- 
cular privileges —all foreign honours 
and titles—and gloried in a Spartan 
equality of moral worth. Thus the 
crown was constantly struggling against 
an arrayed democracy of nobles. The 
Piasts, indeed, endeavoured to raise 
up a few powerful families in the 
midst of this democracy, and by the 
side of the nobles an effective bour- 
geoisie ; but these were undertakings 
difficult of accomplishment, for the 
dynasty was by no means firmly seated 
on the throne, and the succession of 
the various princes was generally at- 
tended with commotion, conflict, and 
bloodshed. Every where else the 
crown was settled according to rule, 
and the people were subject to capri- 
cious changes; but here the people 
had a fixed standard for action, and 
the crown was the subject of endless 
changes. 

In other countries aristocracies were 
early and naturally established ,and here- 
ditary dignities were inalienable rights ; 
and these were equally recognised by 
the king and the holder of the smallest 
fief. But in Poland the waiwodes, who 
superintended military as well as civil 
and judicial matters, and were consi- 
dered by the Holy Empire as palatines, 
the castellans or lieutenants of the wai- 
wodes, the starosts or collectors of the 
royal revenue, and inferior magistrates 
and subordinate chieftains, so far from 
perpetuating their charges in their fa- 
milies, were not even nominated by the 
monarch; and while they, conseque ntly . 
excited his suspicion and jealousy, they 
were hated by the nobles who were 
placed under their administration. 
Those who cannot bear a superior will 
be unfeeling tyrants to all below them. 
The Polish nobles, therefore, stigma- 
tised every profession and trade as 
derogatory to the quality of a gentle- 
man, and befitting only the attention 
of slaves. Distrusting their serfs, while 
they despised them, they denied them 
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the privilege of bearing arms. Fearful 
of such a body, because of their resent- 
ment, regarding every species of supe- 
rior rank as a personal affront, all 
power as usurpation, all labour as dis- 
graceful, they actually constituted an 
association that waged fierce war with 
all the acknowledged and general prin- 
ciples of human government.* 

Thus they were equally the victims 
of popular liberty as of tyrannical po- 
pression ; and although they were cele- 
brated for their bravery, yet, strange te 
say, they were the only warlike race to 
whom victory never brought accession 
of territory or peace, notwithstanding 
that they severally encountered the 
Germans, Hungarians, Muscovites, and 
the Northern Pirates. They, moreover, 
severally saw Moravia and the Marches, 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, Bohemia 
and Mecklenburg, escape from their 
yoke, without deeming it necessary to 
alter the form of government which 
was too weak for the preservation of 
such valuable possessions. All this 
was the result of their mad EQUALITY, 
and dearly have the people paid— 
dearly are they paying —the penalty 
of their selfishness and narrow policy. 

At length the Poles began to be 
endowed with new vision, which was 
the inestimable boon of years of suf- 
fering and affliction. But the boon 
came when they were incapable of en- 
joyment. Their fierce and oppressive 
equality was destroyed ; first, by the 
accumulating riches of their burghers, 
then by a new-born aristocracy : but 
these appeared at too late a season. 
The usurpations of foreign powers had 
left no means for their support, and 
both were strangled in their birth. 
Since then Poland has undergone three 
nefarious partitions; and though the 
benefits which she has derived from the 
usurping domination of the house of 
Romanow be manifold, yet these will 
never—can never—wipe away the 
undying stain which the abominable 
perfidy practised towards this unhappy 
nation has affixed on the scutcheons 
of Frederick and Maria Theresa, and 
the shameless and wicked Catherine. 
We trust, however, that Poland is yet 
destined to be free—is yet destined, 
not only to be celebrated for its heroic 
achievements, its patience under en- 
durance, its fortitude under adversity, 
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but its moderation in prosperity, and 
for its cultivation of the gentle and 
refining arts of peace. Her deliverance, 
we also trust, will be won by her own 
arm; and if not, may the same powers 
of Europe that took pity on the Greeks 
and Belgians, look with a commiserating 
eye on a gallant nation magnanimously 
struggling for liberty, and sacrificing 
fortune, and wives, and children, and 
life itself, with a reckless extravagance, 
and a persevering and unrelenting cou- 
rage for its attainment ! 

The Poles, as a nation, are not of an 
ancient date, although Salvandy has as- 
serted to thecontrary.* They lay claim 
themselves to a high antiquity ; some 
of their writers affirming that the im- 
mediate descendants of Noah colonised 
their portion of Sarmatia. The later 
historians, however, are content to pass 
over every thing prior to the reign 
of Miecislas I.,in 962. There are two 
divisions in its history—the period of 
hereditary, and that ofelective monarchy. 
The first comprises the dynasties of the 
Piasts and Jagellos; the second, the 
reign of the subsequent princes, some 
of whom were natives, and others fo- 
reigners. Properly speaking, indeed, 
the Jagellos were elected; but the 
election was always confined to the 
family: the eldest son was chosen, 
then the younger; but if he was too 
young, then the choice fell upon the 
uncle. The laws of succession were no 
where well defined during the Middle 
Ages.t 

The first Piast was a poor labourer, 
and elected by the interposition of two 
angels from heaven. The fifth of his 
descendants was Miecislas. He was 
a Pagan, but was converted to Chris- 
tianity on his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the King of Hungary, and en- 
dowed seven bishoprics and two arch- 
bishoprics. Boleslas I. was his son 
and successor, and renowned for his 
personal graces and warlike qualities. 
Under him the duchy was converted 
into a kingdom, by Otho III. of Ger- 
many, who visited the prince at Gnesna, 
on his return from Italy to his own 
dominions. Boleslas carried on wars 
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with the Bohemians and Bavarians, pe- 
netrated to Holstein on one side, and to 
Kiow on the other, and was considered 
as the founder of the greatness of his 
country. Miecislas II. was his son, 
and on mounting the throne (1025) 
was surnamed the Idle. He was a 
voluptuary, and died from the effects 
of continued excesses and intemperance. 
He divided the country into palatinates, 
presided over by local judges, and 
founded a new bishopric. 

After him there was an interregnum ; 
for the queen and Casimir her young 
son had fled, and the country was the 
prey of anarchy. Petty sovereigns 
sprung up every whiere, and ravaged 
each other’s territories with ruthless 
ferocity. Masos, the cup-bearer to the 
late king, seized on the country between 
the Vistula, the Narew, and the Bug, 
which he governed despotically, under 
the name of Masovia. The district still 
preserves the appellation. Predislas, 
of Bohemia, sacked Breslaw, Posnania, 
and Gnesna ; and Yaroslaf, of Russia, 
invaded the country on his side, which 
he left a frightful desert. The following 
are forcible remarks by the author of 
Lardner’s History of Poland: 

“« However beautiful the gradation of 
ranks which law and custom have esta- 
blished in society, the lowest class will 
not admire it, but will assuredly endea- 
vour to rise higher in the scale, when- 
ever opportunity holds out a prospect 
of success. Hence the necessity of laws, 
backed by competent authority, to curb 
this everlasting tendency of the multi- 
tude : let the barrier which separates the 
mob from the more favoured orders be 
once weakened, and it will soon be 
thrown down to make way for the most 
tremendous of inundations, one that will 
sweep away the landmarks of society, 
level all that is noble or valuable, and 
leave nothing but a vast waste, where 
the evil passions of men may find a fit 
theatre for further conflict. Such, we 
are told, was the state of Poland during 
the universal reign of anarchy. The 
peasants, from ministers of righteous 
justice, became plunderers and mur- 
derers, and were infected with all the 
vices of human nature. Armed bands 
scoured the country, seizing on all that 


* History of Poland, Lardner’s Cyclopedia, p. 3. This is a well-written history, 


and full of excellent information. 


lt has been said that the author has too much 


of a Russian bias ; but we shall speak of this at the proper time. All we have to 
allege now is, that, in order to be thought perfectly original, he is too bitter in his 


complaints against Salvandy. 
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was valuable, consuming all that could 
not be carried away, violating the women, 
massacring old and young ; priests and 
bishops were slain at the altar; nuns 
ravished in the depths of the cloisters.” 

All hearts wished for the presence 
of the young king. At last they found 
him in the abbey of Clugni, in France. 
Casimir was the first of that name; it 
is singular that the last of that name 
should have also been educated and 
died a monk in France. 

Boleslas II., the son of Casimir the 
Restorer, was noted for a virtuous 
youth and a depraved old age. He 
was a fearless warrior and a cruel 
tyrant ; and when St. Stanislas, bishop 
of Cracow, expostulated with him for 
his sinful courses, he dashed out his 
brains with his sword. At length he 
was conscience-stricken (after Gregory 
VII. had deposed him from his royal 
dignity, absolved his subjects from 
allegiance, and laid an interdict on the 
kingdom), and fled into Hungary. 
Some say he retired to a monastery in 
Carinthia; others, that he was con- 
tented to occupy a mean station in life, 
and preserved his incognito till his last 
moments. These tales remind us of the 
legends related of Roderick the last of 
the Goths. 

There was then an interregnum for 
a year, when the nobles elected Ula- 
dislas I., son of Casimir, and brother 
of Boleslas. He was unable to effect 
the removal of the papal interdict, and 
the royal title relapsed to a dukedom ; 
and so it continued for the next two 
hundred years. He married Judith, 
daughter of Andrew, king of Hungary ; 
and with the assistance of his general, 
Sieciech, became an extensive con- 
queror, and divided his kingdom be- 
tween Sbigniew, his natural child, and 
Boleslas, his son by Judith. The 
division was fatal to the prosperity 
and peace of the country. Scarcely 
was the king deceased, than Sbigniew 
endeavoured to wrest his possessions 
from Boleslas ; but at last, after many 
struggles, he was assassinated. Boleslas 
engaged in war with the Bohemians 
and Henry V. of Germany, and was 
victorious. He afterwards engaged 
with the Pomeranians and Russians, 
and was again victorious. At last he 
was himself beaten, on the banks of 
the Dniester, by the Hungarians and 
Russians; and he died from grief. He 
divided his kingdom among his sons, 
and with him was extinguished the 
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glory of the nation, until the restora- 
tion of the regal dignity. 

From 1139 to 1295 is a period of 
perpetual quarrels and petty warfare. 
The late king had five sons; at length 
all Poland came into the possession of 
Casimir, the youngest, who was valiant 
in war, and had a high reputation for 
justice at home. To him succeeded 
his son, Lesko the White, who made 
way for Miecislas, the son of the fugi- 
tive Boleslas II.; on whose death, 
Lesko again succeeded to the throne ; 
and he in his turn was succeeded b 
Boleslas III., surnamed Wrymouth. 

He was only seven years of age on 
the murder of his father. Conrad, the 
king’s uncle, and Henry, duke of 
Breslaw, fought for his guardianship, 
when the former gained it, after a severe 
battle. The Prussians, not long after, 
invaded Poland, and the Teutonic 
Knights were called in to expel them. 

At first this order professed extreme 
humility, and was formed at the siege 
of Acre, by eight Germans, for assisting 
wounded and perishing Christians. 
When Acre was reduced, a church and 
hospital were built for them there, and 
afterwards at Jerusalem. Their num- 
bers increased ; the King of Jerusalem 
formed them into an order, to be called 
the Knights of our Lady of Mount 
Sion. The Emperor Henry VI. and 
Pope Celestine III. approved of the 
order, which was bound to celibacy, 
and to the defence of the Christian 
church and Holy Land; and on their 
expulsion from the Holy Land they 
retired to Venice: they thence entered 
Poland. They followed the rules of 
St. Augustine; were, originally, twenty- 
four laymen and seven priests, besides 
their grand-master, Henry of Waelfort ; 
but subsequently they increased to 
forty, exclusive of attendants. 

They gladly accepted the invitation 
of Conrad ; and on condition of their 
overthrowing the Prussian power, and 
converting the people to Christianity, 
they were to hold the fortress and ter- 
ritory of Dobrzyn in perpetuity. They 
were so successful, that Conrad ceded 
to them in addition Culm, and the 
country between the Vistula, the Mokra, 
and the Druentsa. This cession was 
only temporary, but the knights took 
care to hold them in absolute fee. 

Boleslas had to contend with the 
Tatars, and afterwards with the people of 
Podlasia, and gave way to Lesko the 
Black. He overcame the Lithuanians, 
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crushed a rebellion of his people, van- 
quished the Muscovites, but fled before 
the Tatars into Hungary. He left no 
children; and the kingdom was torn 
asunder by the disputes of eager com- 
petitors for the throne. 

At length the nobles and clergy chose 
Prezemislas, duke of Great Poland 
and Pomerania, and heir of Cracow 
and Sandomir, who mounted the throne 
with the title of king. Under him 
Poland had a glimpse of settled govern- 
ment, when her ruler was murdered by 
his cousin, the Margrave of Anhalt. 
To him succeeded Wenceslas, of Bo- 
hemia, who married Rixa, the late king’s 
daughter. In right of his mother he 
came into possession of Hungary. The 
Emperor and Pope envied him his 
extent of dominion ; and he was assas- 
sinated,and succeeded by Uladislas LV., 
whose reign was one continued struggle 
with the Teutonic knights. These had 
seized on Dantzic,as a city of their order. 
When it was re-claimed by the king, the 
knights, pretending that Pomerania 
belonged to the Marquess of Branden- 
burg, offered him ten thousand marks 
for its possession. The king complained 
to Pope Julius XXII., who appointed 
commissioners to arbitrate between the 
parties; and judgment was given against 
the knights, in addition to excommuni- 
cation, and an interdict on their terri- 
tories. But the knights laughed at the 
thunders of the Vatican; though, after 
three severe and destructive campaigns 
with the monarch, they were completely 
routed in battle. They, however, still 
retained ample possessions. 

Casimir the Great, son and suc- 
cessor of the last-named monarch, 
ascended the throne in 1333. The 
condition of his kingdom was deplor- 
able, and called loudly for redress ; 
but nothing could be done until peace 
had been made with the Teutonic 
monks. They were allowed to keep 
possession of Cujavia and Dobrzyn, 
besides Culm, Michalow, and Pome- 
rania. Casimir was, indeed, the bene- 
factor of his country. For the most 
part his reforms are well described in 
the History of Poland. 

“Casimir at length aspired to the 
noble ambition of becoming the legis- 
lator of his people. He found the laws 
barbarous, but so sanctioned by time 
and custom that their abrogation or im- 
provement was a work of great delicacy. 
Nor were the judges who administered 
them a less evil: their sentences were 
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not according *2 equity, but capricious 
or venal ; corruption had seized on all, 
from the princely palatine to the lowest 
link in the judicial chain. To frame a 
body of laws uniform in their character, 
and of universal application, he con- 
voked at Wisliza a diet of bishops, pa- 
latines, castellans, and other magistrates ; 
and, in concert with the best-informed 
of these, he digested a code which was 
thenceforth to be received as obligatory 
and perpetual. It was comprised in 
two books, one for Little, the other for 
Great Poland. Their provisions were, 
on the whole, as good as could be ex- 
pected in an age when feudality reigned 
undisputed, and when civil rights were 
little understood. They secured to the 
peasant, no less than to the nobles, the 
possession and the rights of property ; 
and subjected both, in an equal manner, 
to the same penalties and tribunals. In 
other respects, the distinction between 
the two orders was strongly marked. 
Hitherto the peasants had been adscripti 
glebe, slaves to their masters, who had 
power of life and death over them, and 
were not allowed to change owners. 
Servage was now abolished ; every serf 
employed in cultivating the ground, or 
in colonisation, was declared entitled to 
the privileges of the peasant: but the 
peasants were still chained by a per- 
sonal, though not a territorial depend- 
ence. Of this order there were two 
descriptions : those who, as serfs pre- 
viously, could do nothing without their 
master’s permission ; and those who, as 
born free, or made so, could offer their 
industry to whatever master they pleased. 
Yet even one of the latter class—free 
as he would be thought—who, by his 
agreement with his feudal superior, 
could migrate to another estate with or 
without that superior’s permission, was 
affected by the system. If he sued 
another at the law, and sentence was 
pronounced in his favour, his lord 
shared the compensation awarded. The 
murderer of a peasant paid ten marks: 
five went to the lord, the other five to 
the family of the deceased. The reason 
of these regulations, apparently so arbi- 
trary, was, that as the time of the pea- 
sant, so long as he remained on his 
lord’s estate, belonged to that lord, so 
any injury inflicted on him which inter- 
fered with his labour, or diminished in 
any way the profits of his industry, 
must be felt by the other: by his death 
he left his family chargeable to the 
owner of the estate ; the lord then, as 
he participated in the injury, had a 
claim to share also the compensation. 
The peasants not free—those who could 
not migrate as they pleased, and whose 
families were subject to the same de- 
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endence—were yet entitled to a share 
of the profits arising from their industry, 

and with these were qualified to purchase 
their freedom. On their decease, their 
effects devolved, not as heretofore, to 
their lords, but to their surviving 
kindred. If ill-treated themselves, or 
if their wives and daughters were per- 
secuted by their masters, they could 
remove as free peasants to another 
estate: the freed peasant could even 
aspire to the dignity of a noble. Money, 
or long service in the martial retinue of 
the great barons, or success in war, or 
royal favour, could procure that distinc. 
tion. The importance of the several 
orders was carefully graduated by the 
code under consideration. The murder 

of a free peasant was redeemed by ten 

marks ; of a peasant recently ennobled, 

or, in more correct language, recently 
admitted to the privileges of a gentle- 
man, fifteen marks ; of a common noble 
(Anglicé, gentleman), thirty marks ; of 
a baron or count, sixty marks. ‘These 
distinctions in time gradually disap- 
peared ; all were merged in the common 
designation of noble ; every noble was 
thenceforth equal: but the more the 
order was confounded in itself, the more 
it laboured to deepen the line of demar- 
cation between itself and the inferior 
order of peasants. In the following 
reigns, indeed, the salutary regulations 
made in favour of the latter by this 
prince were disregarded. The nobles 
again assumed over them a despotic 
authority, and arrogated to themselves 

a jurisdiction which rightly belonged to 
the local magistrates. Until within a 
very modern period, this judicial vassal- 
age subsisted in Poland, The lord of 
the soil held his court for the trial of his 
peasantry, as confidently as any judge 
in the realm: in capital cases, however, 
the culprit lay within the jurisdiction of 
the palatinal courts. 

“ Poland had two descriptions of laws: 
the German, or Teutonic, which was 
obligatory on the citizens; and the na- 
oe which bound the nobles and the 
peasants: they may be more correctly 
denominated the burger and the feudal. 
As the latter was not favourable to 
foreigners, whom policy, however, re- 
quired to settle in the towns and villages, 
Casimir retained so much of the forme: i, 
for the encouragement of industry and 
the arts, and the establishment of com- 
munities, as agreed with the improved 
circumstances of his people. ‘The tri- 
bunals in the cities, towns, and villages, 
over which the feudal system bad no 
control, and which were consequently 
subject to the Teutonic law, were still 
composed of. advocates, bailiffs, and 
syndics ; but appeals to Magdeburg were 
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prohibited. A Teutonic tribunal was 
established at Cracow, consisting of a 
judge duly conversant with the foreign 
law, and of seven respectable house. 
holders nominated by the starost. Its 
jurisdiction extended over the subordi- 
nate tribunals of other towns. Its deci. 
sions were not final: an appeal lay open 
to a court extraordinary of twelve coun- 
sellors, nominated by the king, (two 
from each of the towns,—Cracow, San- 
decz, Bochnia, Wielitzka, Kazimierz, 
and Ilkusz,) whose sentence was irre- 
vocable. 

*‘Hence it appears, that the Poles 
were divided into three great classes,— 
the nobles, the peasants, and the burgers. 
The clergy were taken from all three, 
and constituted a fourth body, but sub. 
ject to the same laws, except where the 
discipline of the church was concerned. 
The dignified clergy and the barons were 
generally the only members of the na- 
tional diet ; but sometimes Casimir 
admitted the inferior clergy, the magis- 
trates, many of the nobles, and “the 
burger deputies. By submitting to their 
decisions questions so important as the 
cession of provinces; the abrogation, 
change, or enacting of laws ; the control, 
if not the assessment of taxes ; and even 
the power of electing kings, and of de- 
parting from the strict line of hereditary 
descent (as will be soon shewn), he 
impressed the members with a new con- 
fidence in their own powers, and laid 
the foundation of that aristocratic domi- 
nation, and that monarchical feebleness, 
which occasioned first the decay, and 
next the destruction, of the nation.” 


Casimir promoted industry, invited 
foreign artisans into his dominions, and 
fostered commerce and the arts of life; 
he fortified his principal cities, and em- 
bellished them ; and numerous public 
edifices bore testimony to his genius 
and magnificence. 

By Anne of Lithuania, Casimir had 
only one daughter; and, anxious fora 
successor, after considering well the 
merits of the remaining scions of the 
house of Piast, he fixed on Louis, king 
of Hungary, and offered him to the diet, 
then assembled at Cracow. He tTuvs 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE POSSESSION OF A 
RIGHT IN THAT ASSEMBLY, TO WHICH 
THEY HAD NEVER PREVIOUSLY LAID 
cLaim. Once granted, they took 
care to improve on their new acqui- 
sition; they sent to Louis at Breda, 
to intimate their compliance with Casi- 
mir’s wishes, and calling upon him for 
certain stipulations. Neither Hunga- 
rians nor foreigners were to be invested 
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with offices of state ; the Polish eques- 
trian order was to be exempt from con- 
tributions; all their privileges were to 
be confirmed ; and their retinues sup- 
ported in his warlike expeditions. The 
Hungarian complied with their de- 
mands, and thence originated the pacta 
conventa, or covenants between the 
candidate for royalty and the nobles. 
Little did Louis imagine that he was 
signing the death-warrant of his future 
kingdom. 

The character of Casimir was not 
without blemishes — he was abandoned 
to drunkenness, and the indulgence of 
his sensual appetites. He had three 
wives, and was faithless to each: he 
had a violent attachment for Esther, a 
Jewess, by whom he had two sons. 
Poland was opened to the Jews, and 
protection was extended to that despised 
race. This was productive of mischief, 
as the nobles were independent of the 
throne; for industry and commerce 
being now principally carried on by 
the Jews, trade and all laborious occu- 
pations fell into greater disrepute than 
ever. As for Casimir, his licentiousness 
exceeded all limits ; he kept a seraglio, 
and turned a deaf ear to the murmurs 
of his bishops, and the expostulations 
of the pope. 

Louis was disliked in Poland, and 
beloved in Hungary; and he set a 
governor over his new kingdom, and 
went to reside in his paternal dominions. 
He wished, however, to insure the 
election of his daughter to the throne ; 
and at length effected his wishes, after 
making fresh and extraordinary con- 
cessions to his nobles. Accordingly, 
Hedwig, his youngest daughter, as- 
cended the throne on his death—a 
princess celebrated for her virtue, her 
beauty, and her love for Poland. She 
had the strength of mind to renounce 
William, duke of Austria, whom she 
ardently loved, that she might benefit 
her country by espousing Jagello, son 
of Gedymin, duke of Lithuania, Sa- 
mogitia, and a portion of Russia. 
Thus ended the dynasty of the Piasts, 
and commenced that of Jagello. 

Jagello was engaged in various wars, 
and incorporated Lithuania with Po- 
land. The nobles of either country 
were admitted to the privileges of the 
other: those of Lithuania voted for the 
Polish king, and those of Poland for 
the Lithuanian duke. The king then 
turned against the Teutonic knights, 
and achieved a splendid victory over 
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the order, near Tannenberg, when the 
latter lost no fewer than 50,000 men. 
But they again rallied, and drove Ja- 
gello to such extremities, that he was 
fain to make peace, by confirming them 
in the possession of Dobrzyn, and the 
payment of 20,000 florins. By further 
extravagant concessions, he obtained 
the nomination of his son as his suc- 
cessor. 

Uladislas VI., at the age of twenty, 
had been thought a worthy match for 
the Queen of Hungary; and by the 
side of Huniades had commanded the 
chivalry of Europe against Amurath IT. 
With only 15,000 horse, and as many 
infantry, he joined battle with the 
Mussulman, at the head of a mighty 
armament, on the plains of Varna, 
where he fell gloriously ; and the grief 
of Europe was the noblest monument 
to his memory. 

The next ruler of Poland was Casi- 
mir, the late king’s brother, and duke 
of Lithuania. The nobles extorted from 
him an increase of their privileges; and 
the country from that time became in 
reality a republic, which was the de- 
signation it began to assume. The 
kings from this period came to be only 
the lieutenants of the diet. 

The Teutonic knights were destined 
to give yet farther trouble. 


“The sway of the Teutonic knights 
had always been tyrannical ; it had long 
been intolerable. ‘The Prussians resolved 
to cast it off. In a simultaneous rising 
they seized on all the fortresses of the 
order, except Marienburg, the residence 
of the grand master. Deputies arrived 
in Poland to propose the incorporation 
of Prussia with the republic, and to 
stipulate in return for a community of 
privileges. Their proposal was eagerly 
accepted, their homage received, and 
ambassadors sent to exact the usual 
oaths from the nobles of the country. 
Casimir himself soon followed. He was 
received as a deliverer: he conferred 
privileges on the chief towns with great 
facility, and thereby secured their attach- 
ment. In the mean time the knights 
were not idle, With the money raised 
on their few remaining possessions, they 
raised troops in Bohemia and Silesia, 
and advanced against Casimir. The 
Poles were signally defeated: they 
levied new forces. But money did more 
than their arms: for a sum amounting 
nearly to half a million of florins, they 
obtained possession of Marienburg from 
the mercenaries of the order, which was 
unable to pay its soldiers. ‘The knights 
had no longer a foot of ground in all 
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Prussia ; being conducted to the fron- 
tiers, they were told to depart in peace. 
They speedily spread throughout Ger- 
many, the courts of which looked with 
no favourable eye on this sudden ag- 
grandisement of Poland. Means were 
furnished them for asserting their claims 
to the country whence they had been 
expelled. A desolating war followed, 
in which the successes of the two con- 
tending parties were nearly balanced : 
smoking ruins, and fields laid waste, 
alone remained. At length both parties, 
from their mutual losses, sighed for 
peace. It was made on conditions suf- 
ficiently advantageous to the republic. 
Western Prussia, comprising Pomerania, 
Culm, Malborg, with the important cities 
of Dantzic, Marienburg, Elbing, Thorn, 
&c. which had been dismembered, were 
restored to Poland ; Eastern Prussia, or 
Prussia Proper, the cradle of that fierce 
race, was left to the knights, who were 
to hold it as a fief of the cfown, and 
every future grand-master to do homage 
for it to the king and senate. These 
advantages, however, had been dearly 
purchased: in this war 500,000 men had 
fallen, 17,000 villages and hamlets were 
burnt, and immense sums expended.” 


Aristocracy was making rapid strides 
towards absolute dominion. On the 
termination of the war with the knights, 
Casimir assembled the diet, to advise 
on the means of paying the troops 
their arrears, when that body resisted 
the demand, and forced him to relin- 
quish it. They took a most effectual 
way to manage their purpose. 

The time at which we are arrived 
was one of comparative refinement for 
Europe; and all early and barbarous 
institutions had long given way to such 
as the genius of various people had de- 
manded, or the cunning policy of mo- 
narchs contrived. The Champ de Mars 
had been longabrogated ; and the cortes, 
the states-general, the diets of Germany 
and of the North, had supplied the 

lace of the long-exploded comitia. 

he Poles felt an inclination to change 
the manner of their general assemblies : 
they laboured under the inconveniences 
of the present method ; they were per- 
petually engaged, either in journeys, 
according to the summons of the mo- 
narch, or the bent of their own desires, 
to deliberate in civil matters, or wage 
war in distant parts. Time had begun 


to impair their avowed equality of rank, 
and to introduce an inequality of wealth ; 
and the poorer nobles were unable to 
compete in magnificent array with the 


The 


more fortunate of their order. 
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former, then, would neither submit to 
the patronage of the latter, nor yet have 
recourse to that system of brigandage 
which had in former times been their 
common source of livelihood. This 
had its difficulties, since the fortunate 
of to-day might be the victims of to- 
morrow. Besides, experience had taught 
the Poles the utility of a police, whose 
instructions were to arrest all nobles 
caught in the act of outraging women, 
of assassination, of robbery, or of arson. 
The mention of these crimes will suf- 
ficiently attest the manners ofthe period. 

The difficulty of finding food for 
the comitia, which often consisted of 
100,000 citizens on horseback, obliged 
them to disperse after a day or two of 
deliberation, when they had famished 
the country, quarrelled among them- 
selves, and rioted in blood, but not 
discussed the important affairs of state. 
They therefore thought it advisable to 
choose in the dietines, or local assem- 
blies of each palatinate, territorial de- 
puties or nonces to attend to the busi- 
ness of the public. But the true prin- 
ciple on which power is delegated to 
the representatives of any people was 
never rightly understood in Poland. 
The new method, accordingly, did not 
effect the correction of the old abuses : 
the king still remained the chief — the 
krola of ancient times, the general, 
judge, and president of the assembly ; 
but in each of these respects he was 
surrounded by obstacles, and therefore 
utterly powerless; thwarted by minis- 
ters and generals, and obliged to de- 
fend the acts of his cabinet against the 
protests and foolish reclamations of 
the diets. The king could only make 
an impression on the assembly by his 
personal virtues, or his military prow- 
ess, or his eloquence. The diet assem- 
bled sword in hand before the monarch, 
treated riotously of state affairs, regu- 
lated the administration, dispensed 
justice, enacted laws, gave audiences 
to ambassadors, decided questions of 
peace and war, and were in all respects 
the sovereign power. It was still the 
Champ de Mars of the savage tribes of 
the northern forests —it exhibited the 
same confusion of pretensions and 
powers, the same elements of disorder, 
the same licentiousness, and the same 
tyranny. In fact, the Poles only bor- 
rowed from more civilised nations the 
empty form of popular representation, 
with which they invested their essen- 
tially barbarous government. 
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Royalty was before tottering, and 
this innovation entirely destroyed it. 
The sessions of the diet became regu- 
lated and fixed, while that assembly 
virtually became the tyrant of the 
country. Kingship was an empty and 
contemptible name; the executive were 
the slaves of a many-headed and ca- 
pricious monster, and all government 
was dissolved. There is as much 
danger to be apprehended from a 
general conclave, like the Athenian 
Demos, as from the deliberations of a 
triumvirate formed by a Brissot, a 
Marat, and a Robespierre. In the 
last case, the three will league together 
and agree on single purposes of mis- 
chief and atrocity; in the former, each 
member will endeavour to throw as 
much confusion into the assembly as 
possible; so that no powerful party 
shall be able to form itself, curb the 
anarchists, and give salutary laws to 
the country, or advance their own 
selfish views. Every man will be 
jealous of his neighbour: — thus it 
happened in the Polish diet. That 
supremacy of which, by the late regu- 
lation, the diet had effectually denuded 
the king, it had not ability to appro- 
priate to itself; and thus Poland af- 
forded the miserable spectacle of a 
monarch without authority —of a 
government without obedience — of a 
turbulent nobility, each member of 
which was at war with his fellow — 
of a country without civil regulations 
or stability. 

The system of deputation made slow 
progress ; for by some provinces it was 
utterly rejected, as, for instance, Prus- 
sia always preserved its rights, and the 
equestrian order was reluctant to aban- 
don the meanest of its privileges. It 
would never, therefore, consent to fore- 
go, whenever exigency required it, its 
power of meeting in full assembly. 
General diets thus became more rare 
and more perilous ; for, being only con- 
voked on extraordinary occasions, as 
the Election of a King, inexperience in 
conduct was superadded to the exercise 
of unaccustomed power. 

There was a restless suspicion, com- 
mon among all half-civilised and savage 
races, eternally burning at the heart- 
core of the Poles. The same want of 
confidence which had instigated the 
curtailment of the monarchic authority 
hurried them to adopt checks to hinder 
the free action of the ordinary diets. 
Often would the multitude of electors, 
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jealous of the powers conferred on their 
deputies, rush, with panic terror and 
simultaneous impulse, to the place of 
meeting, and overawe the assembly by 
their armed presence. This was called 
holding “ a diet under the buckler.” 
The equestrian order contrived many 
precautionary measures for preserving 
their delegated power from abuse. 
THEY ENCIRCLED SUCH AUTHORITY 
BY THE STRICTEST LIMITATIONS, AND 
AFTER EACH SESSION THEY HELD 
WHAT WERE CALLED POST-COMITIAL 
DIETINES, FOR THE PURPOSE OF SCRU- 
TINISING INTO THE CONDUCT OF THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES, AND INQUIRING 
WHETHER IN EVERY PARTICULAR THEY 
HAD OBEYED THE OBLIGATORY DIREC- 
TIONS OF THEIR CONSTITUENTS. Woe 
to the unhappy caitiff who had swerved 
from the letter of his duty, and was not 
qualified for his rigorous examination : 
he was cut to pieces on the spot by the 
enraged multitude! Thus all questions 
and affairs of state were decided in the 
provinces before being debated in the 
national assembly. Another point wor- 
thy of attention is, that a unanimity of 
votes was absolutely necessary to pass 
any measure —(another effect of the 
extreme jealousy of the people, for 
without such unanimity the rights of 
every minority must of necessity be 
sacrificed!) Profitable conclusions to 
debates were utterly impossible, if there 
happened to be the slightest divergence 
in the various provincial instructions to 
the deputies. As this was the. most 
horrible of evils, and threatened to stop 
the progress of every state matter, whe- 
ther important or trifling, the Majority, 
for their own sakes and that of their 
constituents, were compelled to disre- 
gard the dissent and protests of the 
inferior party. Thus angry disputes 
were originated ; and the Minority, for 
vindication, were forced to appeal to 
the privilege and efficacy of civil war. 
Confederations now established new 
sittings, and armed leagues of nobles, 
which severally elected their marshals 
or presidents, opposed decrees to de- 
crees, and force to force; while the 
dissident dietines opposed tribune to 
tribune, sometimes having the king for 
chief, sometimes detaining him as cap- 
tive. Thus civil war and anarchy were 
legalised ; and yet, strange to say, the 
valour of the nobles was able to uphold 
the honour of the country and render it 
formidable in the eyes of Europe. Had 
their valour and their wisdom and good 
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sense been rightly directed, Poland 
might at this moment have been a 
fitting antagonist-power to the over- 
grown dominions of its tyrants of the 
house of Romanow. 

All further notice of the evils of its 
governments, and all reflections upon 
them, must, of necessity, be postponed 
till our next paper on this lamentable 
subject: at present, we must hurry the 
reader forward to the conclusion of 
affairs under our present consider- 
ation. 

To Casimir succeeded John 1.(1492), 
second son of the last Casimir. Before 
his accession, his subjects had enter- 
tained the highest opinion of his bra- 
very and wise counsels ; but his lacer 
years belied the promise of his youth. 
He died unregretted. In his time the 
freedom of the agriculturists was sacri- 
ficed to the ambition of the aristocracy. 
The diet of Petrikau decreed that no 
citizen or peasant should ever be in- 
vested with ecclesiastical dignities, 
which were exclusively reserved for 
the nobles. They were further pre- 
vented from appealing to all tribunals, 
save that of their immediate lord. 
Their condition was that of abject 
slaves. The deputies at that diet took 
care, however, to confirm their own 
exemption from taxes, and by special 
declaration reserved for themselves the 
power of peace and war. 

The fear of losing Lithuania induced 
the nobles to elect Alexander, the late 
king’s brother, and duke of that pro- 
vince. Before his coronation, by ano- 
ther brother, Cardinal Frederic, arch- 
bishop of Gnesna, it was resolved that 
there should be a definitive union be- 
tween Lithuania and its dependencies 
of Severia, Semigallia, Russia, and 
Kiow, and the Polish kingdom. The 
perpetual incursions of the Tatars, and 
the progress of the Muscovites, ren- 
dered this junction desirable, and re- 
moved all antipathy from the ducal 
subjects. It was stipulated that there 
should be but one diet, one prince, 
one code of laws, and one currency ; 
but the two states remained always 
asunder, as the two courts. Each 
had its respective ministers, great offi- 
cers, generals, and armies; and these 
only afforded fresh elements of self- 
destruction. Alexander made a feeble 
attempt to legislate for his country, by 
causing a number of scattered ordi- 
nances to be collected, that they might 
be duly observed by all classes of his 
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subjects; but he might have saved 
himself that labour. 

To the last prince succeeded another 
of his brothers, known first as the 
Duke of Glogau, and afterwards as 
Sigismond I. His reign was from 
1506 to 1548; and this period wit- 
nessed the defeat of the Muscovites 
and the Wallachians. But the Teu- 
tonic knights again broke into action, 
and became formidable. Frederic of 
Saxony, the present grand-master, dis- 
regarded the engagements of his prede- 
cessor, refused homage to the republic, 
and insisted on the restoration of Po- 
merania, and the other old conquests 
of the order. After Frederic came 
Albert of Brandenberg, who was the ne- 
phew of the Polish monarch, and elected 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
The Poles could not for some years 
punish his rebellion, on account of their 
Muscovite and Wallachian wars. At 
length they had many engagements 
with the Teutonic order; but after 
various alternations of fortune, the result 
was a treaty between Albert and Sigis- 
mond. The Teutonic order was abo- 
lished. The grand-master, and most 
of his knights, embraced the doctrines 
of Luther. Albert became Prince of 
eastern Prussia, which was settled as 
hereditary in his family. It was, how- 
ever, a fief of the Polish kingdom ; 
homage and military service were ex- 
acted, and to be performed. The 
prince was to receive investiture from 
the monarch, and hold a conspicuous 
station in the senate. The territories 
could neither be sold, nor alienated, 
nor mortgaged ; while its integrity was 
pledged by the suzerain ; and, in case 
of the family of Albert being ex- 
hausted, it was to revert to the supreme 
lord. Thus the late grand-master 
became the founder ofa new dynasty. 
This concession was fatal to the exist- 
ence of the Poles; for while the de- 
scendants of the monkish knight be- 
came the head of Protestantism in 
Germany, one of them, Frederic the 
Great, assisted Catherine in her cele- 
brated dismemberments. 

Sigismond lived to the age of eighty- 
two, and was feared during his reign,and 
honoured after his death. The country 
had, under his sway, become wealthy 
and happy; her generals were nume- 
rous and valiant, her nobility peace- 
ful and encouraged industry. But this 
period was only a transitory calm, pre- 
vious to the storms of succeeding reigns. 
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The Reformation had, meanwhile, 
made rapid progress, and converts 
were daily added to the followers of 
Luther. Not only were these from the 
order of citizens, but nobles and se- 
nators, and high ecclesiastics, were 
either openly or covertly of the num- 
ber. Some even renounced their dig- 
nity, since this was at the time in- 
compatible with the profession of Lu- 
theranism. The Catholic church tried, 
but in vain, to stop the contamination. 
Severity was ineffectually employed : 
the bishops of Cujavia and Cracow 
(bishops, like barons, had power of 
life and death) condemned heretics to 
the flames. Many suffered confisca- 
tion, others banishment. But a diet 
was convoked, and many denounced 
such severity ; among others, a power- 
ful baron, by name Raphael Les- 
czynski, was loud in his indignation ; 
and, as he had renounced rank and 
wealth, his influence became great 
among the dissidents. He spoke bit- 
terly against the popish hierarchs, as 
men who had obtained their elevation 
by birth, faction, bribery, patronage, 
and the most unworthy and scandalous 
means. He was highly applauded, 
not only by those of the new per- 
suasion, but even by Catholics, who 
were envious of the riches and gaudy 
array of the established church. Others 
followed, and supported the first 
speaker, defying the bishops to pro- 
duce the verification by law of their 
power over life and death. Protestant- 
ism became the popular cause. An 
accidental circumstance lent it addi- 
tional weight. Orzechowski, canon 
of Przemysl, (suspected of a bias to 
Luther), had openly married ; and his 
diocesan had pronounced against him 
sentence of degradation and banish- 
ment. The process, however, was de- 
fective by some customary formalities ; 
the canon appealed to the senate, and 
appeared in person to support his cause. 
The matter was angrily discussed: the 
bishop defended the proceedings; but 
his jurisdiction in matters of punish- 
ment was denied. Several prelates 
admitted the excessive nature of the 
punishment, as compared with the 
offence ; and doubted their compe- 
tency in this respect towards here- 
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tics. They even conceded that graver 
breaches of discipline were matter for 
the laic tribunals. But these, as well 
as many of the senators and deputies, 
were known to be inclined to leniency 
in cases of heresy; and the bishops 
thought it better to restore Orzechowski 
to his functions, than to have their 
doubtful privileges exercised by the 
people. All that they required of 
the culprit was a confession of catho- 
licism, and a journey to Rome. It 
is said that he obtained a papal dis- 
pensation for his marriage, and had 
full enjoyment of the married state. 
This transaction, however, greatly as- 
sisted the cause of the Reformation in 
Poland.* 

Sigismond was not much inclined 
to the new doctrines; and his con- 
duct throughout this diet was va- 
cillating. Sometimes he reprobated 
the vices of the Catholic prelates, at 
others seemed desirous of upholding 
their power, from dread of their in- 
fluence. Still, in Lithuania he pro- 
tected the Protestants, and permitted 
Luther and Calvin severally to de- 
dicate to him a commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, and an 
edition of the translation of the Bible. 
Melancthon and Calvin even at one 
time supposed that he would himself 
embrace the new faith. Dread of the 
Catholic bishops, however, ultimately 
prevailed. A papal legate was des- 
patched to Poland, and the sectarians 
were subjected to the episcopal tri- 
bunals. ‘This roused the zeal of the 
converts. ‘They defied the power of 
the prelates; the prelates instituted a 
fierce persecution — fires burned, mar- 
tyrs gloried at the stake, and the num- 
ber of the proselytes increased so amaz- 
ingly, that the prelates were filled with 
consternation, and the heretical faith 
was silently permitted. 

To religious dissensions succeeded 
troubles of another kind. In 1158 
Livonia was christianised by some mer- 
chants of Lubec. Meinhard, the first 
bishop, was consecrated twelve years 
afterwards by the Archbishop of Bre- 
men. To him succeeded Berthold, 
abbot of Lucca, in Saxony, who 
founded Riga. His successor, Albert, 


was azealous priest-militant, and formed 









* History of Poland, Lardner's Cyclopedia, p. 141. The author doubts the truth 
of the story ; but history furnishes a thousand imstances of papal dispensation for 
Worse things than this priest's marriage. 
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a company like that of the Templars. 
Their business was to convert Pagans. 
Their dress was white—their badges 
two swords crossed in red; hence they 
were denominated Ensiferi, or sword- 
bearers. Innocent IL. sanctioned it 
in 1204; and the first master was 
Vinno, who founded several cities. In 
1238 this order was amalgamated with 
the Teutonic knights, after which those 
of Livonia were governed by a pro- 
vincial master, deputed by the East 
Prussian chapter. They awed the 
Archbishop of Riga into submission, 
and acquired sovereign authority in 
Livonia. The archbishop and his suf- 
fragans took the vows of the sword- 
bearers. Albert, the Teutonic, in 
his Polish wars, having borrowed 
money of Walter de Plettenberg, 
provincial of Livonia, agreed to his 
independence ; and Walter was by 
Charles V. made a prince of the 
empire. Under him Riga, Revel, 
Dorpat, and the neighbouring towns, 
turned to Protestantism, He was fol- 
lowed by Henry de Galen, to whom 
succeeded William de Furstenberg ; 
and he had captured and imprisoned 
the Archbishop of Riga, brother to 
Duke Albert of Prussia, and cousin 
to Sigismond. The Pole sent an 
ambassador, demanding his kinsman’s 
liberation; but the ambassador was 
assassinated. The king marched into 
Livonia, routed the knights, set the 
archbishop free, and forced Fursten- 
berg to do him homage, as lord para- 
mount of his possessions. 

This junction of interest between 
Livonia and Poland roused the ani- 
mosity of Ivan the Terrible, who, with 
120,000 men ravaged Esthonia, took 
various towns of Livonia, and slaugh- 
tered multitudes, wreaking his wrath 
on women and children indiscrimi- 
nately with men. Kettler, the suc- 
cessor of Furstenberg, sought aid from 
the Poles, but was denied. He then 
went to Lithuania in company with 
Sigismond ; and, at a diet at Wilna, 
acknowledged the superiority of the 
king, gave up Livonia to Poland, 
which merged into the republic, and 
received in lieu Courland and Semi- 
gallia, for which he did homage. The 
diet guaranteed the privileges of the 
people, and admitted toleration in re- 
ligion, and promised assistance against 
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all future enemies. The Muscovites 
were driven from the country. Kettler 
formally renounced the rights and 
claims of grand master, delivered up 
the insignia of his office and the order, 
and was declared hereditary Duke of 
Courland and Semigallia, in which 
capacity he received the oaths and al- 
legiance of his nobles. Thus ended 
the order of Sword-bearers. Kettler 
and his knights had imitated the ex- 
ample of Albert and his order, and 
bok numbered themselves among the 
true followers of the Protestant dissj- 
dents and of Luther. 

War quickly followed on this new set- 
tlement ; and though the Poles gained 
the victory in three several pitched 
battles, still the Muscovites remained 
in possession of the palatinate of Po- 
lotsk, and Esthonia was acquired by 
Sweden. Under Sigismond, the ties 
between Lithuania and Poland were 
drawn more closely together than ever. 
Each now had two separate chambers 
of senators and deputies; and their 
internal regulations were exactly as- 
similated. The king wished to havea 
divorce from an archduchess of Austria, 
to mend his childless condition; but 
being thwarted in his views by the 
Pope, he conceived strong resentment 
against the papal see; and while great 
favour was manifested towards the doc- 
trines of Luther, its followers were al- 
lowed to enjoy the dignities of the 
state. He ranks high as a monarch, 
and was the last of the Jagellos. 
With him ends the true greatness of 
Poland. Though succeeding mo- 
narchs often covered their brows with 
laurels, the extinction of an hereditary 
line of princes, the anarchy inseparable 
from an elective crown, and from the 
gradual diminution of its prerogatives, 
and, above all, the increasing power 
of the tsars, sapped the foundations 
not merely of its prosperity, but of its 
security, and with fearful rapidity ac- 
celerated its ruin. In about two cen- 
turies from this period, and Poland 
will be no more.” * 

* t * * * 
Since the above was w ittel, 
Colonel De Lacy Evans has brought 
the subject of Poland, and the per 
fidious conduct of Prussia, before the 
House of Commons. ‘The Colonel 
made an admirable speech, which 


* History of Poland, Larduer’s Cyclopedia. 
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ought to have stirred the heart’s blood 
of every member that heard him ; but 
never were indifference and listless- 
ness manifested in a more disgrace- 
ful manner than on that occasion. 
Lord Palmerston forgot even the 
courteous bearing of a gentleman, 
in his laconic and supercilious reply. 
Two things are certain : Colonel Evans 


Arruovcn we have had enough, in 
late years, of canting and unmeaning 
phrases, such as “the march of intel- 
lect,” “ liberal opinions,” “ the march 
of mind,” and what not—we yet do not 
remember, for a score of summers at 
least, to have been so entirely over- 
dosed, so absolutely nauseated, as we 
have been for the last six weeks, by 
that unmeaning set of words, everlast- 
ingly repeated, — “ the principle of the 
bill.” 

This poor, over-worked, and unlucky 
phrase, guiltless in itself of any distinct 
meaning, has really been made by our 
present “ talented” and “ enlightened” 
ministers, the substitute for all argu- 
ment, and the answer to every objec- 
tion, in all their late dilemmas and ex- 
tremities. If asked for what imagin- 
able reason they could gravely propose 
to half disfranchise a county town like 
Guildford, having 5000 inhabitants ac- 
tually living in the very streets of the 
place, —the answer was, “ The princi- 
ple of the bill demands it.” If it 
was then asked, how an insignificant 
place like Calne, not possessing half 
the natural claim to representation sus- 
tained by Guildford or by Dorchester, 
came to retain both its members,— the 
same reply was made ; for, somehow or 
other, “the principle of the bill” pre- 
scribed that Calne should have two re- 
Eowttne, and Guildford only one. 
then, Calne being saved by bringing 
in not only the borough but the parish, 
and not only the parish but “ the 
liberty of Bowood,” it became a very 
natural question why Clitheroe, situat- 
éd in a parish of 800,000 inhabitants, 
might not retain two members as well 
as Calne. But, somehow or other, “the 
Principle of the bill” served to negative 
this also, and Calne kept its two mem- 

ers, in virtue of its parish, while Cli- 
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has discharged his duty most truly ; 
and the policy of our present pusilla- 
nimous and wretched administration 
has placed us in a humiliated posi- 
tion before all Europe. Our national 
honour, and the honour of civilisation, 
are insulted with impunity. But what 
care the Grey administration, so as 
they can keep their places? 


theroe, whose parish would have peo- 
pled twenty Calnes, was reduced to 
one. In fact, there was no job, no in- 
consistency, no contrivance, that would 
not bear explanation, for which this 
most elastic and convenient phrase was 
not made the pretence. And its very 
strength and usefulness lay here,—that 
as no one could understand or define 
the actual meaning of these wonderful 
five words, so no one could possibly 
say, in any case, whether the plea was 
or was not valid and sufficient. The 
most desperate efforts were repeatedly 
made, by those opposed to the bill, to 
get some tangible definition of this 
phrase, but always in vain. Mean- 
while, in every successive debate, 
these mystic five words were constantly 
swung to and fro, forming, equally 
well, an argument pro or con, on any 
and on every side of the question. 

In truth, the one great fault of the 
whole plan is just its ulter want of any 
intelligible principle. Itisa bill of dis- 
franchisement and of enfranchisement, 
and yet it lays no ground, nor can any 
consistent ground be stated, either for 
what it takes away or for what it gives. 
As to disfranchisement, upon what 
principle does it proceed? Are all 
nomination-boroughs, as such, utterly 
extinguished? Is that the plan and 
object of its schedules? No, clearly 
not; for a whole bevy of boroughs, 
such as Calne, Tavistock, Malton, &c., 
which always have been and always 
must be nomination -boroughs, are 
sedulously preserved. They are not 
only not placed in the disfranchising 
schedules, but, when alluded to, they 
are vigorously defended, The putting 
an end to nomination-boroughs, then, 
is no part of the principle of the bill. 
It does not put an end to them; it 
even creates new ones in places where 
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elections have heretofore been free, such 
as Lichfield,Grimsby, Newcastle-under- 
Line, &c. 

But are all “inconsiderable” places 
disfranchised, then? Is that the object, 
is that the mode of operation, of these 
famous schedules? No, not at all. 
More inconsiderable places than 
Malmesbury, and Wilton, and Oke- 
hampton, and Aldborough, can hardly 
be found, and yet all these boroughs 
remain; while Downton and St. Ger- 
mains, each of larger population, are 
entirely disfranchised. Even this rule, 
then, of disfranchising all “ inconsi- 
derable” places, which of itself would 
be vague enough—even this rule is 
not adhered to. 

Then, to turn to the enfranchising 
clauses, can any man living tell us 
upon what principle the lists of the 
new boroughs have been formed? It 
is not the admission of every great town 
to a distinct share in the representation 
— that would have made the House of 
Commons far too numerous. How, 
then, has the selection been made? 
Where has “the line been drawn ?” 
Can any one tell us how this import- 
ant point has been arranged ? 

A very simple principle, and which 
might very easily have been adopted, 
would have been this :— England (in- 
cluding Wales) has about five hundred 
representatives, to rather more than 
twelve millions of people ; to every 
25,000 persons, therefore, there is 
allowed one member. Such towns, 
then, as contained a population of 
25,000, and had no direct representa- 
tion, might have been admitted to the 
franchise. 

But no such rule, nor any other rule 
that we can possibly comprehend, has 
been adopted in this case. Clearly, 
any town having less than 25,000 
inhabitants can have no positive right 
to ask or expect a separate representa- 
tive, since that is the proportion of the 
English members to the population of 
the kingdom. But what do we find in 
schedules C and D? No fewer than 
twenty-six members are allotted in 
those schedules to places which fall 
far below this number. And most 
strange are the choices made and the 
contrivances resorted to, in order to 
swell these schedules to their present 
ridiculous length. Gateshead is a 
suburb of Newcastle, which already 
possesses its two representatives ; it 
has a population of 11,767 inhabitants 
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— not half the number which it ought 
to have to entitle it to any, even the 
least claim to direct representation. 
Common sense,then, had it beenlistened 
to, would have dictated uniting Gates- 
head with Newcastle; but Gateshead, 
being under Lord Lambton’s protec- 
tion, receives a distinct representative! 
And yet Portsea, with 38,379 inhabit- 
ants, gets no separate representative, 
but is united to its neighbour, Ports- 
mouth, to which it stands in the very 
same connexion as Gateshead stands 
to Newcastle. In like manner, Chat- 
ham, with its 15,268 inhabitants, is 
thrown into Rochester; and Scalcoates, 
with above 10,000, is united to Hull. 
Can any mortal man, then, define what 
“ principle” of enfranchisement is pro- 
ceeded upon, when he looks at these 
entirely similar cases, and finds them 
so dissimilarly treated ? 

And can any thing surpass the ab- 
surdity of specially selecting such 
places as Brighton and Cheltenham 
for direct representation? Why, the 
entire population of neither of them, 
visiters included, amounted in 1821 to 
the requisite number of 25,000. But 
can any one possibly tell how many, 
out of Cheltenham’s 13,396 persons, 
were really inhabitants of the place! 
And as to the visiters, most of whom 
have votes elsewhere, what can they 
have to do with the question ? 

Indeed, so desperately set are these 
people upon making as much as pos- 
sible of town representation, that, in 
the lack of towns enough for their 
purpose, they will tie up two or three 
together, to make one new borough. 
Deptford and Woolwich are four miles 
apart; neither of them have the slight- 
est claim to direct representation ; yet 
these two towns are made into a bun- 
dle with Greenwich, and all together 
are to return two members. 

Such is the bill—such is the princi- 
ple of the bill. But was there any, even 
the least, necessity for all this chaos of 
absurdity? Was it really so difficult 
to discover or to fix upon some one 
clear and definable principle or rule 
of action, upon which a Reform Bill 
might have been constructed? Cer- 
tainly not. So fully has the subject 
been discussed of late years, that most 
men, qualified to judge, have arrived 
at certain well-ascertained conclusions; 
and the greater matter of wonder now 
is, in all decent society, how the ml 
nisters could possibly fall into such an 
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error, as to lay before the public a bill, 
popular enough indeed, both in what 
it destroys, and in what it creates, but 
still framed upon no definite principle, 
and consequently unfit to bear the 
least degree of close examination. 

We have said that there could have 
been no difficulty in discovering or 
adopting a governing or leading prin- 
ciple on which to construct the bill. 
We will prove this by briefly describ- 
ing three different principles, all well 
known, all lying close at hand, and 
either of which, if adopted and ad- 
hered to, would have led the framers 
of the bill to a safe and salutary con- 
clusion. 

The first of these we should call 
a statesman-like principle. And surely 
it might have been expected to have 
been present to the minds of a Whig 
ministry, seeing that it occurs in a 
well-known article on reform, in their 
own favourite journal, the Edinburgh 
Review. However, occur where it 
may, it is a deep and just view of the 
subject; and no man ought to have 
laid hands on the constitution without 
being able to shew that he had duly 
considered this argument, and was 
either prepared to refute it, or to sub- 
mit his conduct to its deductions. 

“Every community may be consi- 
dered, with relation to its political 
rights and interests, as divided into 
three great natural classes or orders. 
First, those who are actually in posses- 
sion or administration of the govern- 
ment, including the sovereign, and all 
subordinate functionaries or office-bear- 
ers; secondly, those who, without office 
or exertion of their own, are born to 
the inheritance of a certain property, and 
accompanying rank and influence ; and, 
lastly, the great body of the people, and 
especially those among them who, by 
talent, industry, or popular qualities, 
are aiming at the acquisition of office or 
influence. These are the three natural 
partitions of all societies which have ex- 
isted in a separate form for any consider- 
able length of time. They are naturally in 
a state of political rivalry, and the cha- 
racter of the government will depend 
upon the preponderance which is as- 
sumed by any of them. 

“In almost all the modern European 
governments this rivalry terminated in 
4 sort of compromise ; and a constitu- 
tion was adopted which allotted to each 
of these three orders a certain fixed 
Share of political power and authority. 
In England, it is well known, it led to 
the balanced government of King, Lords, 
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and Commons—a balance which has 
changed its original mode of operation, 
but which still subsists in effect, and 
maintains the freedom and permanence 
of our constitution by its subsistence. 
It is to the nature of the change which 
has taken place in its mode of operation 
that our attention should now be parti- 
cularly directed. At first, these three 
orders had separate functions and privi- 
leges, which they exercised separately 
aud successively —frequently with very 
little concert, and sometimes with con- 
siderable hostility. While the royal 
establishment was supported by the 
royal demesnes and the exercise of the 
prerogative ; while war was carried on 
by the military service of the king’s 
tenants in capite, and the business of 
legislation for the whole kingdom did 
not occupy three or four weeks in the 
ear, this absolute partition of the 
usiness and privileges of the three 
orders was, in some measure, practi- 
cable, and the constitution was in reality 
very near what it has ever since, been 
represented in theory. In process of 
time, however, when the business of 
government became more complicated 
and operose, the greatest inconvenience 
must have been experienced from this 
entire separation of the three estates 
of which it was composed; and some 
expedients must have been devised for 
giving them a greater sympathy and 
mutual contact in their proceedings. 
It never could have been but most 
injurious to the state and the country 
at large, that the House of Lords, for 
example, should throw out, by a great 
majority, an important bill, which the 
House of Commons had passed by a 
great majority ; or that the king should 
reject, with indignation, a law which 
had received the decided approbation 
of both houses of parliament. It would 
appear most desirable, therefore, that 
these vindictive and curative checks, 
which could never operate without giv- 
ing a certain shock to the whole ma- 
chine, and impairing, for the time, its 
strength and apparent security, should 
be converted into preventive checks, 
that might produce the same effects, 
without any commotion or disturbance. 
It would naturally come to pass, there- 
fore, that an attempt would be made 
to apply the whole of that resistance, 
which any legislative measure was 
likely to meet with, in the first instance, 
if possible, to avoid the shock, by anti- 
cipating its operation ; and to bring all 
the forces to bear upon every propo- 
sition from the beginning, to the opera- 
tion of which it would otherwise be 
exposed in succession. Thus, if a mea- 
sure to which the Lords were adverse 
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was proposed in the Commons, it would 
be desirable that the reasons and the in- 
fluence which produced their hostility 
should be directed against it in that 
house ; and if a measure, from which 
the sovereign was resolved to withhold 
his acquiescence, was proposed in either 
house, it would, in like manner, be de- 
sirable that this repugnance should be 
disclosed in the course of their delibera- 
tions, and matters prevented, if pos- 
sible, from coming to extremities, by the 
interposition of the royal veto on a mea- 
sure zealously patronised by the parlia- 
ment. 

“‘It must have been felt, therefore, 
as infinitely desirable, and necessary, 
indeed, for the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, that some means should be devised 
for bringing the parties together before 
things had got this length, and of em. 
ploying the different tendencies of the 
royal, aristocratical, and popular infiu- 
ences, rather to modify the measures 
of government in their concoction, than 
to counteract and oppose each other 
afterwards, by each successively un- 
doing what had been completed by its 
associates. But the necessity of such 
a congress would scarcely be felt, before 
it would become evident that it must 
take place in the House of Commons. 
The popular influence could not pos- 
sibly obtain a place in either of the other 
branches of the government; while it 
must at all times have been difficult to 
prevent their influence from affecting 
the elections of the Commons. When- 
ever an inducement was held out, there- 
fore, for them to extend that influence, 
and for the country at large to connive 
at it, there is no doubt that it would 
be silently exerted to the effect of 
placing in that house a multitude of 
members devoted to the support of the 
public functionaries for the time, and 
of the views and interests of most of the 
great families in the kingdom. 

‘“* This we conceive to be the present 
state of the government; and the result 
is, that the balance of the constitution 
now exists, in a great degree, in the 
House of Commons ; and that that assem- 
bly possesses nearly the whole legisla- 
tive authority.” 

‘* The advantages of this arrangement 
are, as we have already intimated, that 
the collision and shock of the three 
rival principles is either prevented or 
prodigiously softened by this early mix- 
ture of their elements, —that by con- 
verting those sudden and successive 
checks into one regulating and gradu- 
ated pressure, their operation becomes 
infinitely more smooth and manageable, 
and no longer proceeds by jerks and 
bounds that might endanger the safety 
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of the machine; while its movements, 
instead of being fractured and impeded 
by the irregular impulses of opposite 
forces, slide quietly to the mark, in the 
diagonal produced by their original com. 
bination. 

“No ministry, for a hundred years 
back, has had courage to interpose the 
royal negative to any measure which 
has passed through the houses of par- 
liament, even by narrow majorities ; and 
there is no thinking man who can con- 
template without dismay the probable 
consequences of such a resistance, where 
the House of Commons had been zealous 
and nearly unanimous. It is needless 
to say, that the House of Lords would 
oppose a still feebler barrier to such a 
measure of popular legislation. In order 
to exercise their constitutional functions 
with safety, therefore, it became neces- 
sary for the king and the great families 
to exercise them in the lower house, 
not against the united commons of 
England, but among them ; and not in 
their own character, and directly, but 
covertly, and mingled with those whom 
it was substantially their interest and 
their duty to control. 

“* It is thus, as it appears to us, that the 
balance which was in danger of being lost 
through the increasing power and influence 
of the lower house, has been saved by being 
transferred into that assembly ; and that 
all that was essentially valuable in the con- 
stitution has been secured by a silent but 
very important change in its mode of ope. 
ration. This change we take to be, that 
the influence of the crown and of the 
old aristocracy is now exerted in that 
house by means of members sent there 
to support that influence ; and that, in 
that house, as the great depository of 
the political power of the nation, and 
the virtual representative of the whole 
three estates, the chief virtue and force 
of the government is now habitually 
resident.” — Edinburgh Review, vol. x. 
pp- 411-415. 


This view, of Whig origin though it 
be, would, we heartily submit, have 
been not unworthy the consideration 
of the concoctors of the present Reform 
Bill. It appears, however, that these 
great statesmen have either never read 
this article in their own journal, or 
have forgotten it, or have grown much 
wiser since, under their own auspices, 
it was first given to the world. For 
our own parts, we so seldom meet 
with a specimen of Whig principles 
with which we can concur, that we 
confess a kind of old fondness for this 
little piece, which we have ever con- 
sidered as, on the whole, one of the 
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most favourable specimens of Whig- 
gism extant. At all events, if this 
view of the subject be abandoned 
by the Whigs of 1831, we should 
be really obliged to them for a state- 
ment of the grounds of the change. 

However, supposing it to be said, 
that this view of the subject is too 
deep and recondite to be reduced to 
practice, that some more simple and 
popular rule was necessary, we can 
then refer them immediately to 

A second principle, which we 
should call that of the wise and cau- 
tious legislator. It is one which has 
been laid down repeatedly by every 
writer of credit upon the subject: 
but we shall prefer to derive it en- 
tirely from Whig authorities. 

Lord John Russell himself, in his 
work on the English Constitution, 
adopts, in treating on Parliamentary 
Reform, the language used by Earl 
Grey himself in a speech made by 
him in the House of Lords in 1810. 
The words are these — 


“It is my conscientious opinion that 
much good would result trom the adop- 
tion of the salutary principle of reform, 
gradually applied to the correction of 
those existing abuses to which the progress 
of time must have unavoidably given 
birth; taking especial care that the mea- 
sures of reform to be pursued should be 
marked out by the constitution itself, and 
should in no case exceed its wholesome 
limits,” 


In exactly the same tone did the 
present chancellor, then Mr. Brougham, 
and out of office, explain his views of 
reform to the House of Commons in 
November last. His words are these: 


“Tt has been said that I am a friend 
to a radical, sweeping, and innovating 
reform, This imputation I wish most 
distinctly to deny. I stand on the an- 
cient way of the constitution ; and without 
entering into details which would now 
be extremely irregular, as well as in- 
convenient, I beg leave to state, that 
whatever plan of reform I may propose 
will have for its object, in the first 
place, to conciliate the opinions and 
Support of all the friends of reform. 
My motion will be founded on a prin- 
ciple which, I trust, will ever be held 
sacred in this house: my object in 
bringing forward the measure is not re- 
wolution, but restoration — to repair the 
constitution, and not to pull it down.” 


So also said Lord Grey, a short time 
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afterwards, when speaking on the same 
point in the House of Lords. 


“‘T wish to stand as much as I can 
upon the fixed and settled institutions of 
the country ; and to be guarded and h- 
mited by a prudent care not to disturb 
too violently, by any extreme changes, 
the established principles and practices of 
the constitution.” 


Nothing can be clearer, nothing can 
be wiser, than the principle here laid 
down. It recognises as altogether va- 
luable and excellent the ancient ways 
of the constitution, and proposes only 
to restore what is dilapidated —to re- 
pair what has fallen into decay. The 
operation of this principle would be 
simple, it would be salutary, it would 
be unobjectionable. It would lead— 
wherever a borough had actually dwin- 
died away and become extinct—to 
the transfer of its franchise to some 
other town, which, since the last set- 
tlement of the representation, had 
grown up into wealth and importance, 
and still remained unrepresented. It 
would lead, wherever the elective 
power of a borough had, through mis- 
management, fallen into the hands of 
a small junto, or been lavished among 
a host of non-resident freemen, — it 
would lead to a proper adjustment of 
the right, by taking it from those who 
unjustly hold it, and conferring it on 
those who unjustly are deprived of it. 
And in counties, seeing that the free- 
hold franchise originated in the mere 
want of a better and fuller enrolment 
of the substantial inhabitants of the 
district, the representative system being 
of older date than the parochial as- 
sessments, it would lead to the adop- 
tion of the far more perfect lists con- 
tained in the parish rate-books, in 
preference to the useless, and now 
senseless limitation of the elective 
right to those called freeholders, In 
short, preserving most scrupulously the 
whole platform of representation which 
has been so long established, and, on 
the whole, has worked so beneficially, 
it would sedulously remove those dis- 
crepancies and blemishes, which the 
lapse of nearly two centuries had in- 
troduced. 

Such a principle as this, if faithfully 
adhered to, would inevitably have 
produced a plan of reform both safe 
and satisfactory. And this was the 
principle, as we have seen, on which 
the authors of the present bill them- 
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selves professed to act. But how have 
they adhered to these professions ? 

So far from adhering to them, they 
have trampled them under their feet. 
Three months had already passed 
away, after these pledges had been 
given in the face of parliament, when 
the bill was brought in; and it was 
at once seen that “ the ancient ways of 
the constitution, the fixed and settled 
institutions of the country,” had not 
been adhered to; and that the cha- 
racter of the measure was not restora- 
tion but revolution; and its tendency 
not to repair the constitution, but to 
pull it down. 

The discussion which involved the 
complete detection of this shameful 
departure from solemnly-declared prin- 
ciples, did not come on until within 
the last month. Referring to this pro- 
fessed intention of restoring only, and 
not altering the representative system, 
it was broadly put to the ministry in 
the House of Commons, when the dis- 
franchising schedules came before the 
committee, why they proposed to dis- 
franchise many places which were in 
no sense decayed; but which pos- 
sessed quite as many, and in several 
cases many more inhabitants at the 
present moment, than they did when 
first called upon to send representatives 
to parliament. 

The answer of Lord Althorp (July 
20) was as follows :— 


*‘It was asked why these boroughs 
were to be disfranchised, seeing that 
they were now in the same state in 
which they had always been. He was 
willing to argue the question upon that 
presumption. These boroughs were 
stated not to be decayed; but the ques- 
tion was, whether they were not incon- 
siderable boroughs ;—too inconsiderable 
to be any longer trusted with the pri- 
vilege of returning members to parlia- 
ment.” 


Here the principle of restoration is 
at once departed from ; the object is 
no longer to repair that which is de- 
cayed, but to alter that which our an- 
cestors thought right, but which we in 
our wisdom think wrong. They judged 
it safe to give the power of returning 
members to some small towns as well 
as to some large ones. Our superior 
wisdom sees it unfit to trust this power 
to any place which has not electors 
enough to form a mob ; and therefore 
these smaller towns are “ no longer to 
be trusted with the privilege.” This, 
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however, is alteration, not restoration, 
and it is a decided departure from the 
principle first laid down. 

In like manner, the ministerial jour- 
nal, the Globe, discovered, a few days 
since, that Queenborough, one ofthedis- 
franchised boroughs, has actually, at the 
present moment, more than seven times 
as many houses as it possessed when 
first called to return members to par- 
liament. And yet, while a Burleigh 
thought it then an eligible place to re- 
ceive the franchise, we, though it has 
increased to seven times the size and 
importance, judge it to be too incon- 
siderable. The Globe remarks :— 
‘¢ How ill understood, or, if understood 
at all, how disregarded, the principles 
of popular right must have been when 
this place was first enfranchised !” §o 
that it seems, after all Lord Brougham 
aud Lord Grey’s protestations of re- 
spect for “the ancient ways of the 
constitution,” and “the established 
principles and practices of the consti- 
tution,” we come at last to the open 
declaration, that the principles of repre- 
sentation were not understood by our 
forefathers, and that “ the established 
principles and practices of the consti- 
tution” need great amendment. We 
wish, however, that these gentlemen 
would have discovered and explained 
this a little sooner; for it is hard to 
know how to cope with men who pro- 
fess one view of a great constitutional 
question at Christmas, and act upon an 
entirely opposite view at Lady Day. 

Since, however, the lessons of all 
past experience are to be thus cast 
away, and the ancient representative 
system of England is to be altered and 
amended upon some new theory —and 
since the statesmanlike views of our 
Jirst principle, Whiggish as they are, 
are equally disregarded, great indeed 
is the necessity for some rule, distinct 
and clear, by which our new popular 
constitution is to be framed. We have 
already expressed our conviction that 
the framers of the present bill have 
proceeded entirely without any fixed 
principle or definable plan. We shall 
now explain, as our third example, how 
easy it would have been for them, if 
they had really determined upon this 
useless and unnecessary remodelling 
of an ancient constitution — how easy, 
we say, it would have been, so to have 
constructed their plan as to have been 
liable to no objection, or charge of 
unfairness or caprice, nor, in short, to 
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have been open to any opposing argu- 
ment, save that of the unnecessary na- 
ture of the whole proceeding. 

The third principle, then, that we 
shall mention, as obvious, safe, and 
satisfactory, is that which some have 
called the rule-of-three principle. It 
consists in being guided, in your dis- 
tribution of the representation, by the 
undeniable and unobjectionable laws 
of arithmetical justice. We cannot 
better explain it than by adverting to 
the plan adopted by Oliver Cromwell, 
who, when he wished to form a new 
representative assembly, proceeded, 
with his usual strength of mind, on a 
plan of the most direct, fair, and sim- 
ple character. He allotted to every 
county, first, its fair proportion of 
members, according to its supposed 
valuation, population, and contribution 
to the state; then, taking each county 
alone, he allotted members to its prin- 
cipal towns, and gave the remainder to 
the county at large. For instance, 
let Buckinghamshire have eight mem- 
bers: of these, let Buckingham have 
one, Aylesbury one, Wycombe one, thie 
rest of the county five. Let Bedford- 
shire have seven members: of these, 
let Bedford have one, the rest of the 
county sir. Thus, on the whole, the 
counties received 237 representatives, 
and the towns 143; and no one can 
doubt that the country population had 
a full right to this preponderance. 

This arithmetical mode of appor- 
tioning the representation has the sanc- 
tion of every other free constitution in 
existence. In France, the number of 
representatives to each department was 
settled upon a threefold calculation of 
property, population, and taxation. In 
America, a simpler rule is adopted, and 
every state returns to congress one re- 
presentative for every 40,000 of its in- 
habitants. Our own ancient system, 
also, when examined, is found in its 
results to be equally just and fair. A 
great number of small places, it is true, 
possess representatives in seeming de- 
fiance of all arithmetical order ; but, in 
fact, these small boroughs generally 
serve to strengthen the agricultural 
interests of the county in which they 
are placed; and thus the general result 
is a fair one, though obscurely brought 
about. The population and the pro- 
perty of the agriculturists of England 
is ascertained to be above three times 
that of the town or commercial classes. 
The present system gives, if any one 
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will take the trouble to analyse it, about 
402 members to the landed interests, 
and about 111 to the commercial. So 
near are its results to those prescribed 
by the strictest arithmetical justice. 

This principle has also the sanction 
of every statesman or reformer of any 
rank with whose plan we are acquaint- 
ed. Oliver Cromwell, as we have al- 
ready observed, framed his representa- 
tive system upon an arithmetical, 
aad, consequently, upon a just, basis. 
Chatham proposed to take 100 mem- 
bers from the small boroughs; but 
then, knowing that he was taking them 
from the landed interests, he gave them, 
not to the larger towns, but to the 
counties. As to the plans of Cart- 
wright and Horne Tooke, they pro- 
ceeded, as every one knows, upon a 
division of the country into 513 sec- 
tions, each electing one member, and 
by a nearly equal number of electors. 

Any system of this sort would at 
least be fair: it would not have to 
contend with all the absurdities whic! 
are now broaching in the House of 
Commons, about providing for, or 
providing against, the intluence of 
property. It would leave property to 
take care of itself, and would not ab- 
surdly attempt either to increase or to 
dimiaish its lezitimate influence. 

Now, have the ministry adopted any 
principle of this kind? Judge ye. 

By their plan, England and Wales. 
possessing, according to the census of 
1821, 11,978,875 inhabitants, would 
return 472 members to parliament — 
being not quite one representative to 
every 25,000 of the population. 

Of these the towns were to return 
no fewer than ¢hree hundred and _five. 
These said towns possessed a popula- 
tion of 3,935,854. They would there- 
fore have one representative to every 
13,000 of their population. 

The counties were to have but 
one hundred and sixty-seven members. 
Their population was 8,043,021; their 
allowance was therefore about one re- 
presentative to every 48,000 of their 
population. 

This was grossly unjust, abstractedly 
considered ; but its practical operation 
constitutes the real danger. By this 
system, the town population, the com- 
mercial interests, will have, after mak- 
ing every allowance for the Calnes and 
Maltons which still remain, a decided 
majority in the House of Commons. 
This they can have no right to possess ; 
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four millions of the people can have no 
right to outvote eight millions; twelve 
millions of rental can have no right to 
outweigh thirty millions: and yet, upon 
every great question between land and 
trade — and there are many such con- 
stantly pending—the few will constantly 
overrule the many ; and that class which 
is a minority in the country will be a 
majority in the House of Commons. 
Such is “ the principle of the bill,” 
or, rather, such is its utter disregard of 
principle. Indeed, what can be said 
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of a scheme into which a quarter of a 
million of additional voters can be 
suddenly thrown, as was the case by 
the Marquess of Chandos’s amend- 
ment? And yet, as we are told, no 
essential difference is made, no “prin- 
ciple of the bill” violated. But, in 
truth, the public are now beginning to 
caleanain pretty generally that, as 
long as the Whigs can contrive to 
destroy the boroughs of their adver- 
saries, and to keep their own, they care 
little enough about any other point. 


ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
No. ITI. 


Joun Francis Laporte has been re- 
duced to the rank of Charles Anthony 
Capet, Peter d’Alicantara, and ¢ ‘harles 

Frederick Gwelph. Ue is a dethroned 
eat he has ceased to reign at 
the great house in the Haymarket, 
and another has been exalted in his 
stead. Lappier, however, than the 
illustrious ex-kings of old—bhappier 
than his modern compeers—he has not, 
like the one, been compelled to cast 
aside his ampullas et sesquipedalia verba ; 
nor, like the others, to convert himself 
as speedily as possible into an evanes- 
cent quantity, without even lingering 
to explain the process by which this 
result was about to be effected. Charles 
Dix, it must be allowed, made a sorry 
retreat from the kingdom which had 
slipped through his fingers ; he himself 
having increased its migratory velocity 
by the silly attempts to grasp it tighter, 
until it at length sprung from his trem- 
bling hand, and was shattered into a 
thousand discordant fragments by the 
fall, though it still continued to occ upy 
its proper portion of the earth. Charles, 
like the most glorious Atrides, the king 
of men, stood weeping — 


“"Ieraro baxgur, LEWY WOTE xenvn oer avvdoos 
“H ot xacr’ aivyiasros rirens dvoegar xete DBwe- 


when he was in the presence of a dis- 
comfited army; but we cannot go on 
with the quotation about the tae’ wsrndda, 
for he said nothing, though, perhaps, 
like the oyster in the apothegm, he 
thought the more. Our fair cousin of 
Brunswick, too, after the fashion of 
many most valiant heroes in the divine 
poem to which we have alluded, in- 
trusted his safety to his solid-hoofed 


horses, which devoured the ground like 
Diomedes’ in the retreat, when thun- 
dering in the wake of the noble, much- 
enduring, and most wily Ulysses, who 
had taken to his swift feet, and most 
conscientiously abandoned the old Py- 
lian moss-trooper to the fate of better 
men. Tydides shouted indeed, and 
shouted dreadfully —aprgdartov F iCones, 
but the son of Laértes was a vast deal 
too wise to listen : 


27 . 
—oid icaxoves rorvrarus dios ’Oduccivs, 
’ 5 prey se ~ 

A,Aa WALK Zev ROIAGS ET vHAS Ayam 


The most illustrious Seftor Don 
Pedro, also, found the ceremony of 
leave-taking inconvenient; and, pur- 
suing the Chesterfieldian counsel 
touching the folly of formal farewells, 
departed without even intimating an 
adieu to his loyal, and liberal, and 
most constitutional subjects. The 
operatic sovereign alone of all this 
royal tribe, whose names have been 
recently inscribed upon the book of 
Fate as mighty and appalling monu- 
ments of the instability of all things 
human, has made a dignified retreat, 
announcing to the assembled multitude 
his own dethronement, philosophising 
magniloquently thereon ; and, after the 
manner of Sylla—the immortal despot 
—giving an account of his adminis- 
tration, and proudly demanding praise 
for the many passages of it over which 
mortal man might be fairly estimated 
to exercise control. 

But as it might be well said to us, 
in the words of that comical, cynical, 
quizzical, philosophical, quaint, erudite, 
chatting, poetical, most glorious, and 
most delightful old stone-cutter, Lucian, 
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muons mercies Tomywday, wal Aiyt odrwat 
wus amwaws xuracas awd trav iapuCcioy, 
(which, being interpreted Hibernicé, 
means, “ Be asy with your balderdash, 
little boy, and spake plane English ov 
you can”)—we will state simply that 
M. Laporte made a farewell speech, 
in which he claimed for himself the 
meed of praise, for many good and es- 
pecial reasons, which he set forth to a 
quiet if not an assenting audience, as 
magniloquently as he might. Had we 
been present, which, from the natural 
reverence we entertain for our native 
language, we rejoice we were not, de- 
cidedly not a single bravo from our lips 
should have’ graced his parting bow. 
For the fellow undoubtedly took credit 
to himself a hundredfold beyond that 
to which he was entitled fairly. In 
saying this, however, let us not be 
understood as denying the man all 
merit, and absolutely refusing to him 
the least applause. Quite the contrary. 
When we consider the origin, education, 
habits, and history of Laporte, it is im- 
possible not to concede to him much 
praise for his conduct in the high and 
arduous situation to which his impu- 
dence was pleased to call him. 
Laporte is one of those 


“ Queis facile est edem conducere ;” 
and of the class of mortals 


“ Quales ex humili magna ad fastigia 
rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocari.” 


The son of an harlequin, and an un- 
successful débutant at one of the lowest 
of the Parisian theatres, he came to 
this 


“Common sewer of Paris and of Rome,” 


with the vile troop which our fashion- 
ables thought fit to tolerate, on the first 
starting of a French theatre in this 
country. The performances were then 
given in the little theatre of Tottenham 
Street, which was patronised by many 
of the travelled, and all the exclusives, 
as a pleasant and anti-popular, and, if 
not anti-national, at least anti-John- 
Bullish lounge. There isa Wetherellian 
sentence for you, O reader of Rrerna! 
and there —that is to say, to the Tot- 
tenham theatre—came Jean Francois 
Laporte, presenting his form and phy- 
slognomy with pretty much the usual 
accessoires of French travellers, who 
(with the exception of Regnard— that 
amusing blackguard—and a few of 
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the Egypto-Bonapartean savans—are, 
and were, and probably ever will be, 
travellers upon compulsion, and, there- 
fore, never burdened with superfluities. 
But touching these accessoires, they 
were simply, in the language of the 
author of Remini —the nervous ancient 
Saxon-English, which he has so success- 
fully struggled to restore to us, as may 
be observed in Pentonville, and all the 
other classic regions of the metropolis — 
“ the duds he wore,” and probably a 
pocket-comb, and a volume of Beren- 
giana, or Les Liaisons Dangereuses. 
Well, our hero played valets and 
Gros-Jeans, with indifferent success, 
amongst the indifferent, and gained, it 
would seem, the doubtful fame and the 
humiliating applause ofa grimacer ; for 
he was enabled to hold his place in the 
troop, and thus to proceed in the acqui- 
sition of English, by frequenting those 
academic haunts, the coffee and slap- 
bang shops, wherein foreigners of his 
stamp generally become familiar with 
our language, our manners, and our 
morals. Possessing, it would appear, 
more than the common imitativeness 
of the human animal, he quickly picked 
up a smattering of one dialect of En- 
glish ; and there being no elephant, or 
other outlandish performer, in town at 
the time, did actually obtain leave to 
appear upon the English stage —if we 
remember rightly, upon the classic 
boards of Drury-—and there John Bull, 
admiring the phenomenon of a genuine 
mounseer—a chap who could be con- 
victed, on testimony which even Scarlett 
could not shake, of having played in 
French— daring to pronounce a sem- 
blance of English, and not getting 
choked in the attempt, patronised the 
dramatic mountebank as he did Master 
Betty, in days of yore [vide Fusbos 
Boaden, passim], and absolutely threw 
guineas at him, for committing those 
very offences against our native tongue 
that might be witnessed gratis on any 
given morning in Convent Garden 
Market, or for half-a-crown on any 
given evening in the House of Com- 
mons, non-market-days and the Sab- 
bath being alone excepted. Existing, 
of course, during this period, upon a 
near approximation to cipher, and 
pocketing hundreds by engagements 
and benefits at various theatres, he be- 
came a person of consequence amongst 
his fellows and amongst the fashionable 
frequenters of the French theatre. He 
had been declared an excellent English 
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actor, because he had performed in 
French ; and by a parity of reasoning, 
he was now elevated into a first-rate 
French artiste, because he had played 
in English. Henceforth, farewell to 
the Gros-Jeans! He was the admired, 
if not the admirable, representative of 
the best comic creations of Molieére. 
It was perfectly evident to the dullest 
comprehension, that the dramatist never 
could have intended them for aught 
except the buffoons which, under the 
auspices of M. Laporte, were made to 
grin and caper before you. Laporte, 
accordingly, was the favourite child of 
Thalia, because her favourite on the 
stage of either nation, sharing alike 
the fame and profits of Dowton and of 
Farren, of Potier and of Périet. 

At length, upon the resignation of 
Ebers, Laporte bid for the Opera House. 
Tie had made some money, and he re- 
solved to stake it freely. If he lost, 
he was no worse off than he had been 
two or three years before, but, on the 
contrary, infinitely better, for he had 
made a name, and was always sure of 
employment somewhere; and if he 
won, 

** Seven is the main-—seven the nick ! 

Sankruptcy on a back hand!” 

It was a pure speculation, just like 
ninety-nine out of every hundred mer- 
cantile speculations. Laporte did not 
nick it, but he threw in, though, we 
should presume, to no large amount. 
In this even, however, there was extreme 
good fortune; and considering his ca- 
reer, and his peaceful retirement, we 
think he might lay no indifferent claim 
to the title of Faustus, the best-loved 
title of the old Roman, to whom, in 
one instance, we have already compared 
him. But we are digressing — our 
hero got the Opera. He knew nothing 
of Italian, nothing of music, or any 
other science, or, forsooth, any other 
species of human knowledge, save what 
was to be collected in the region of the 
coulisses, and within the filthy atmo- 
sphere of the lamps ; and yet we believe, 
that after four seasons he has departed, 
having fulfilled all his engagements, 
and, moreover, secured the money he 
embarked, with a surplus to boot. 

We have said a good deal of the 
man— perhaps too much—and yet 
we would hope, that the story may not 
be altogether thrown away on our noble 
dilettanti. We have said much of the 
man; let us now say something of the 
manager, 
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Touching the personnel, really he was 
not so very impudent as might have 
been expected to his equals, nor so in- 
tolerably cringing to his superiors, nor 
so excessively tyrannical to his inferiors, 
He once thumped more Gallorum, that 
is to say, scratched, a dancer called 
Petit behind the scenes, and Anatole 
before the curtain. But we forgive him, 
for he offered the votary of Terpsichore 
satisfaction, and absolutely departed for 
Calais, with the view of indulging the 
man of “ the light fantastic toe” with a 
breathing at small sword. Instead of 
cringing vara particlar to his superiors, 
as Jamie Mackintosh does, he used to 
whine most piteously anent the expenses 
of his establishment, like that ancient 
peer “and quondam proconsul of the 
Land of Cakes, Lord Melville, and 
thus took occasion to screw the utter- 
most farthing out of the subscribers 
for their boxes. But this was all right, 
and most righteous moreover. Then 
as to his inferiors, that is to say, the 
animated furniture of the Opera Llouse, 
the choruses, corps de ballet, &c., he 
might, perhaps, kick the males every 
now and then; “ and what for no?” — 
it is a proper and wholesome exercise 
for a manager, and they are used 
to it. And as for the individuals 
of the softer sex, he cut their sala- 
ries down to a minimum of shillings, 
upon which even existence could 
not be supported, if the fair creatures 
had not other resources besides their 
motion in the dance, or exertions in 
the chorus. But then he was by no 
means rigid in exacting his droits de 
seigneur ; he generally confined himself 
to the coryphées, and was never jealous 
——never interposed, under any circum- 
stances. Ilis conduct towards the 
prime donne was after the established 
fashion ; he quarrelled with them most 
punctually on the day after their 
benefits, and generally contrived to 
have a few prefatory “breezes” with 
them by way of practice. Malibran, 
Sontag, and Lalande, successively de- 
clared him a brute; and he, with the 
utmost impassiveness, retorted by al- 
literating upon the word. If they 
did not allow him to farm their bene- 
fits, there was a quarrel ; because, even 
if specious, these aforesaid benefits 
were sure not to be productive. If he 
did farm them upon certain conditions, 
as was generally the case, there was a 
dispute touching the fulfilment thereof, 
as difficult to settle to the satisfaction 
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of all parties, as that in which Milord 
Palmerston is, to borrow a word from 
his country, at present bogged. 

Enough of the personnel; let us 
speak of the administration. It was 
not positively good — perhaps it might 
be truly declared positively bad — but 
compared with its predecessors it par- 
took largely of good and evil. We 
will begin with the good. During his 
sovereignty, we have had an opportu- 
nity of hearing the best singers in the 
world — Malibran, Sontag, Lalande, 
Pasta, Pizzaroni, Donzelli, Rubini, 
Davidé, Zuchelli, Santini, Lablache ; 
and we are indebted to him, for a new 
stock of delightful ideas respecting 
dancing and instrumental music, con- 
veyed through the media of Ta- 
glioni’s and of Paganini’s surpassing 
genius. For one season, too, he can 
challenge the praise of having assem- 
bled within the walls of the King’s 
Theatre the best company in Europe 
better company, indeed, than 
could have been formed from the élite 
of all the other theatres upon earth. 
Weallude to the season when Malibran 
and Sontag delighted all eyes, and 
charmed all hearts, in many representa- 
tions, upon which memory must ever 
dwell with fondness; and the more 
fondly, because, previous to the magic 
impress of their influence, there was, 
to a certain extent, a prejudice to over- 
come, since, from frequent repetition 
and debasing associations, the operas 
had palled upon our senses: but now, 
from the talent of the virtuosi, they ac- 
quired a new and increased grace and 
beauty —grace and beauty whereof we 
were before unconscious they were ca- 
pable, and thus became for us, at once 
and for ever, hallowed things. At this 
period we had several operas, repre- 
sented with that perfect ensemble which 
never was, most probably, at any pre- 
vious time, approached, except on their 
production. 

The lyric dramatist writes exclusively 
for the stage ; he has no appeal from the 
clamorous decision of the audience to 
the contemplative quiet of the closet ; 
no hope from less prejudiced or more 
enlightened judges; no hope from future 
times ;—he cannot, like the poet, com- 
fort himself with the conviction, 


—a 


** Que le temps est fidéle au génie ;” 
or proudly add, 
** Et mon cour croit a l'avenir.” 


The opera which has failed on re- 


presentation, has failed for ever. The 
composer cannot, like the poet, be the 
interpreter of his own impressions, sen- 
sations, feelings, passions, inspirations 
—bequeathing to posterity a monu- 
ment wherein all these will by kindred 
minds be found clearly and fully 
bodied forth. The composer, how- 
ever high his aspirations, is perpe- 
tually dragged down to earth; he is 
the slave of circumstances; he is 
compelled to give utterance to every 
inspiration of his mind, to every feeling 
of his heart, through organs by whose 
capabilities he is impassably circum- 
scribed, and organs of which he has 
not the choice. These organs are the 
artistes for whom he is obliged to write 
— they are the channels through which 
ke must pour forth his soul; and if 
the fiood be unsuited to the receptacle, 
failure is inevitable —and eternal, be- 
cause the rigid necessity of being di- 
rected by the peculiarities, the minutest 
peculiarities, of one set of conduits does 
positively prevent their successful trans- 
ference to another. If the composer 
fails then, he fails for ever; if he suc- 
ceed, and with bad artistes, it is a 
success of no great fame — fame with 
the million, we would say—though it 
may be of great merit, and obtain the 
applauses of the learned. Such as is, 
for instance, Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, 
an opera written with consummate mu- 
sical genius, but written for bad singers 
—therefore never to be popular, and 
destined, in its shadow as it were, only 
to survive —in a ballet. Again, if he 
succeed with good singers (and this is 
a very rare occurrence, the number of 
good singers in the world being so 
small, and the difficulty of collecting 
them in one spot of earth so great), it 
is a mighty success —a success which 
fills the earth with his fame, but is in 
the many cases a fleeting success —a 
success not everlastingly repeated and 
continued, but one whereof the memory 
alone remains to decorate the name of 
the master; for, the season once over, 
those organs which had so admirably 
given utterance to the feelings and in- 
spirations of the composer, and haply 
enhanced them by adding thereto 
the pure and brilliant hues of their 
own genius, are scattered over the 
earth, never, perlaps, again to be 
united within the same walls. And 
what follows? —One of two things: 
it is either found impossible properly 
to represent the opera, and the attempt, 
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even in the scene of its first glories, is, 
after a brief time, abandoned ; or else, if 
it live on, it is with much-diminished 
lustre, under the auspices of singers 
inferior to the first probably in all re- 
spects, and certainly in not being, like 
them, in some sort identified with the 
creation of the work. Of the compo- 
sitions which have fallen—not into ob- 
livion — for they are to be ever revered 
as the most splendid monuments of 
musical genius — but into disuse, are 
the works of Mozart. One exception 
might be made in the instance of J/ 
Don Giovanni, for it is still performed 
on all the lyric stages in Christendom ; 
but this exception only transfers it, to 
use a phrase fatally intelligible at the 
present moment, from schedule A to 
schedule B ; that is to say, to the second 
alternative we have stated ;— for we 
ask if any body now living has ever 
heard Id Don Giovanni well performed. 
The answer assuredly must be, No. 
But passing over this and Le Nozze di 
Figaro, which it may be insisted should 
be considered as a second exception, 
but liable to the same accidents, let us 
ask what has become of the remaining 
works of the greatest and most philo- 
sophical of composers! What fre- 
quenter of the Opera, whose experience 
does not extend beyond the present 
generation, knows any thing of Idome- 
neo? And yet we learn from the bio- 
grapher of Mozart, that so well was he 
pleased with the singers, and the sub- 
ject fixed upon, that he reckoned the 
hours spent at Munich in composing 
the airs and superintendiny the rehear- 
sals of this opera amongst the happiest 
of his life. He tells us himself that he 
was excited and inspired by the zeal 
and talent of the singers, and the per- 
fect confidence that he might repose in 
their exertions — and what was the re- 
sult? That he produced a work — his 
first great operatic work, which he never 
himself supposed to be surpassed by 
any effort of his maturer years, except- 
ing only Il Don Giovanni, and which, 
although exceeded in correctness, was 
scarcely excelled in the vigour and 
beauty of the ideas, even by this most 
celebrated composition. Yet Idomeneo 
seems, for the world in general, to have 
well nigh expired in the first blaze of 
its great fame, leaving little more than 
aname behind. Die Zauberflite and 
La Clemenza di Tito have shared the 
same fate. 

Rossini has been more fortunate in 
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this respect: his declension has, with all 
his works worth notice, been simply into 
schedule B. And why is this? Because 
he has written worse than Mozart, less 
philosophically, and has addressed him- 
self to lower and therefore more _per- 
vading sympathies of the human heart, 

From the sublime to the ridiculous 
there is but one step, quoth Napoleon : 
extending this principle a little farther, 
we shall find that all things of high 
inspiration are more easily burlesqued 
than matters putting forth less claim to 
eminence ; and extending it still far- 
ther, we shall find that works of high 
inspiration are utterly ruined, rendered 
completely ludicrous, if not well and 
adequately represented ; while those of 
a much lower order never do, even 
upon the worst performance, excite 
in the mind so powerful an emotion 
of ridicule or of disgust. There is 
either a degree of bustle or exu- 
berant gaiety about Rossini’s operas, 
which carries them off with the many 
under almost any circumstances. The 
master has been described as the genius 
of animal spirits: it is just. His ex- 
pression of gaiety is always a genuine 
ebullition of constitutional light-heart- 
edness and extravagant animal excite- 
ment. In Mozart, on the contrary, 
there is always a delicacy —a sort of 
dreamy delicacy, suggesting thouglits 
beyond the immediate sphere of action 
and consideration — thoughts better, 
and brighter, and less redolent of earth; 
there is a touch of grace, of refined 
sentiment, of deep feeling, pervading 
even his gayest, his most joyous mor- 
sels. Rossini’s, with some few bright 
instances of exception, is the music of 
the senses — Mozart’s the music of the 
mind, the music of the soul. To illus- 
trate, however, the distinction we have 
put forward, let us take for examples 
the songs of the two peasant girls under 
the influence of, as nearly as may be, 
the same sensations. Ninetta, in Ros- 
sini’s work, trolls forth one of the gay- 
est carols ever heard —a genuine ebul- 
lition of animal enjoyment —a positive 
gush of joyous notes. Who does not 
remember 


‘* Tutto sorridere ?”’ 


While, on the contrary, in Zerlina’s 
air, Giovanotte che fatte amore, there 
is au under-current of a deep and 
delicate and almost pensive feeling, 
which at once bespeaks the musician 
and the philosopher, and the being of 
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intense sensibility; for it is in itself 
beautiful, and well befitting the occa- 
sion whereon, amidst the fulness of 
present happiness and anticipation of 
happiness for the future, the conviction 
of the mutability of all things human, 
and the remembrance of blithe hours 
under the paternal roof, and a natural 
clinging of the heart to the domestic 
ties which are about to be loosened 
and in some sort severed, may well 
impress a solemn tinge — may well cast 
aslight shadow. But though Rossini 
has suffered less than others by the 
transference of his operas from the 
artistes for whom they were composed, 
yet has he suffered much, as we may 
well judge from the few, the well-nigh 
solitary instances in which we have 
heard his compositions well performed. 
In fact, it is only a rare occasion in any 
country (and on no occasion do we ever 
remember it to have occurred in this 
country, except during the season of 
which we have spoken), that you can 
have any opera represented with perfect 
ensemble. It would be literally impos- 
sible to make more than one excellent 
company from all the professional 
singers in the world. There is only 
one Malibran, one Sontag, one Don- 
zelli, one Zuchelli, one Lablache; we 
speak not of others also of high fame, 
but who might be dispensed with ; — 
these we name are, as singers in their 
several departments, unrivalled, and 
without them there could at present be 
no perfect company upon earth. All 
these we had, during a season, at the 
King’s Theatre ; and therefore were we 
indebted to Laporte for a collection of 
operatic talent never before witnessed 
on any stage, and for the representation 
of several operas after a fashion above 
all criticism and above all praise. Let 
us, accordingly, be most grateful, and 
proclaim our gratitude to the deposed 
monarch of the great theatre for the 
operatic delights of this period. But 
having done so — having suffered him 
to suck the honey of the Fraserian con- 
descension and applause, let us next 
proceed to make him 


** Taste of the other —the dark- 
flowing urn.” 


Laporte, even in this glorious sea- 
son (as before and ever since), your 
choruses were not super-excellent ; and 
accordingly, the beauties of I? Matri- 
monio Segreto were considerably en- 
hanced by the absence of all such at- 
tempts at harmony. The choruses, 
however, were not so bad as to inter- 
fere inordinately with the general etfect ; 
so that, guoad this season, we pardon 
your negligence or your niggardliness 
in this matter, as we likewise do in 
respect of your vile corps de ballet. 
Before we advance farther, too, we 
would add, by way of supplement to 
our commendation, that you produced 
Masaniello, the best ballet ever repre- 
sented in this country, and amongst 
the best we have ever seen upon any 
stage, and that you introduced the 
graceful and pleasing and appropriate 
and ancient addition of the song— 
choral or simple, as it may be—to the 
dance, Laporte! That it is graceful 
and pleasing and appropriate, nobody 
but a jackass biped or quadruped of 
the slowest intellect, could doubt; and 
yet we will not do either of these poor 
animals the injustice to suppose that 
even he could doubt, if he witnessed 
Taglioni’s performance of La Tyro- 
lienne, wherein every movement and 
every motion seems to be the personi- 
fication, the mute echo (if we may be 
allowed the word) of the sound which 
has just broken on our ear, and a most 
enchanting conduit, whereby it is pro- 
longed to its suffusion on the sound 
that follows ;—and that it is ancient can 
be easily established, for you remem- 
ber, Jean-Francois — (you have as good 
a right, by the by, to have your two 
names knocked into one, as your royal 
brother the citizen-shepherd Louis- 
Philippe, shepherd of his people, doubt- 
less, at present, but probably ere long 
destined to becorme a shepherd of ano- 
ther sort)—you remember that when 
the Pheacian youths danced before 
the much-enduring Ulysses at the 
command of King Alcinous, the glo- 
rious bard Demodocus sang the 
loves of Mars and the golden Aphro- 
dite, the while the boys, according to 
Madame Dacier, danced the history of 
these loves.* Not to trouble you, 


* “TI beg leave to translate Dacier’s annotation upon that passage, and to offer a 
remark upon it. ‘ This description,’ says that lady, ‘is remarkable, not because 
the dancers moved to the sound of the harp and the song, for in this there is nothing 
extraordinary ; but in that they danced, if I may so express it, a history; that is, 
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Jean-Francois, with 


which you know nothing, and not to 
trouble ourselves with 


translating it, 
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the Greek, of 


“Uly - gaz’d, astonish’d to survey 
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here’s old Pope’s wishy-washy version 
of a couple of lines : — 


The glancing splendours as their sandals play. 
Meantime the bard alternate to the strings 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea sings ; 

How the stern god, enamour’d with her charms, 
Clasp’d the gay pe anting goddess in his arms, 


By bribes se <due’d ; 


—and how the sun, whose eye 


Views the broad heav'ns, disclos’d the lawless joy.” 


By the cloud-compeller! too, we will 
give you the note upon the passage, 
for it is a rare morsel; so look to the 
bottom of the page. 

Well, you have read it—stop grin- 


ning though, you tinker, and listen 
to us;—we cannot afford you any 
more praise; your management has 


been getting 


“ Bad by degr rees, and wonderfully 
we rse.’ 


You must recollect the line; it is the 
motto to the third canto of Leigh Hunt’s 
Rimini. But we really cannot follow 
you through all the circumstances of 
your decline; we will take you up 
about the period of your fall; we will 
confine ourselves to the last seneon. 
Now during this period nothing could 
well be worse than the fashion after 
which you administered the affairs of 
your kingdom. You disgusted the 
great patrons of the Opera by applying 
the screw rather too vigorously in the 
price of the boxes; and, per contra, 
yeu cut down to the lowe st possible 
degree of inefticien cy —that is to say, 
a sort of meddling inefticiency —- the 
choruses and the corps de ballet. In 
thus explaining our idea of the lowest 
degree of inefticiency, let us not be 
understood as accusing the poor devils 
who constituted these two bodies of 
having any inordinate desire of in- 
truding themselves to destroy all har- 


mony in the opera and all reverence 
for humanity in the spectator. No;— 
we are well convinced that if these un- 
fortunate persons had any other means 
of earning an honest livelihood, they 
would not have thus offended. on 
Laporte, are alone to blame; they were 
_ to be ridiculous —to screech 

r sprawl, at your command, like a 
guinea-pig under a gate or a "seal on 
shore ; and it was—we will not curse 
(though, like Lady Townly, we have 
been obliged to make a great gulp and 
swallow the rising oath, the eflerves- 
cence of our splendida bilis)—we will 
not curse, but it was cursed hard on 
them ; for we all know, 


‘ Nil habet infelix paupertas durius 
in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines fa- 
cit.” 


Then, Laporte, you applied the same 
beautiful system of economy and re- 
trenchment to the orchestra, until you 
had at last most successfully disem- 
barrassed it of stringed instruments ; 
and you considered second-singers, and 
second-dancers, and second-rate singers, 
and second-rate dancers, of such trifling 
importance, that you supplied their 
places with people who could not sing 
or dance at all. Positively, Jean- 
Francois, this holds good without an 
exception, save in the person of Bro- 
card, who does yet dance pretty well 





by their gestures and movements, 


$$$ 





they expressed what the music of the harp and 


voice described, and the dance was a representation of what was the subject of the 


poet’s song.’ Homer only 
meaning of the words. 


tion, 


says they danced divinely, according to the obvious 


I fancy Madame Dacier would have forborne her observa- 
ifshe had reflected upon the nature of the song to which the Pheacians danced : 


it was an intrigue between Mars and Venus, and they being taken in some very odd 


posture Ss, 
movements, as 


she must allow that these dancers represe ted some ve ry odd gestures (or 


she expresses it), if they were now dancing a ‘history,—that is, 
acting in these motions what was the subject of the song. 


But I submit to the 


judgme nt of the ladies, and shall only add, that this is an instance how a critical eve 


can see some things in an author that were never intended by him ; 


though, to do 


her jus' ice, she borrowed the general remark from Eustathius.’”— F rom the notes to 


Porvr’s Translation of the Eighth Book of the Odyssey. 
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with one leg and foot, and so forth, 
though she points dreadfully with the 
other, and is, in fact, we are convinced, 
regularly foundered. We would ac- 
cordingly submit to Lord Bruce, that 
he ought in common charity, and in 
proper obedience to that portion of the 
law of the land which is embodied in Mr. 
Richard Martin’s act against cruelty to 
animals, to take off her shoes, and turn 
her out to grass for the rest of her life. 
She is regularly broken down, and no 
mistake! But our humanity is leading 
us astray ; for, upon reflection, we cannot 
admit even this exception, for we now 
recollect you took advantage of the one 
leg, and made its immediate proprietor 
premitre danseuse for a time. We 
have used the word immediate in the 
last sentence, to prevent the possi- 
bility of our statement’s being sup- 
posed to apply to the noble keeper— 
not, however, the Lord Keeper, but the 
lady’s keeper. Allons ! allons, however, 
mon ami! So then, without choruses, 
without second singers, without a corps 
de ballet or second-dancers, and with- 
out a decent orchestra, it would be 
hardly possible for you to have had 
either an opera or a ballet properly 
represented ; and you accordingly had 
not. You had at different times artistes 
of high reputation, to sing during the 
season, but you never once had an 
opera performed with ensemble; you 
had Taglioni to dance, but you never 
once had a well-represented ballet. 
Until the last weeks of the season, you 
contrived that, in addition to the ori- 
ginal wants of all the accessories to a 
performance, in the shape of choruses 
and subordinate performers, there should 
be some capital want among the leading 
characters of the opera, wherewith you 
insulted the subscribers. A tenor, or 
a prima donna, or a bass, was always 
amongst the things that were not. 
Davidé was brought over early in 
the year, but he had nobody to sing 
with; and though possessing great 
taste, and still retaining much power 
of execution in his particular style, he 
Was not sufficient to make an opera. 
Lalande came over afterwards, and 
precisely the same story might be re- 
peated. All was positively bad, except 
What she did herself; and that, from 
ill health, and bad managerial arrange- 
ment, was not sufficiently good to be- 
guile the wearisomeness of an operatic 
evening at this dull period. Rubini 
appeared next, but he brought his wife 
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with him, and she was elevated to the 
rank of prima donna. There was, con- 
sequently, no opera decently performed 
while this arrangement subsisted ; for 
Madame Rubini is a worse singer than 
Miss Paton, who, by the way, made a 
vile attempt at singing in the same high 
station, and produced no mark-worthy 
impression upon the audience, save that 
of exciting a speculation amongst the 
casuistical portion thereof, as to whe- 
ther she did not ultimately intend to 
“ conclude the most wonderfullest per- 
formance as is” by the feat of jumping 
down her own throat. Bellini’s Id Pi- 
rata was at this time played —the lyric 
version of our Maturin’s Bertram: we 
think of the performance with mingled 
fondness and displeasure. The prin- 
cipal male part was written for Rubini, 
and he sang it admirably ; his range is 
a limited one: he possesses not the 
powers of Donzelli; he has no great 
extent of natural voice, nor the capa- 
bility of dwelling on an expressive note, 
but he is the sweetest ballad-singer in 
the world. He has to perfection the 
art or power of uniting his falsetto 
notes with those of his natural voice, 
without any apparent change of the 
rhythm. No morsel that we have ever 
heard is more exquisite than his 


‘** Ma non fia per sempr’ odiata 
La mia memoria, io spero.” 


The creation of it is, with all lovers 
of pure and beautiful melody, enough 
to immortalise the composer — the 
execution of it, to immortalise the 
singer. Still, the opera was wretchedly 
performed, for Madame was any thing 
but Imogene, vocally or histrionically. 
At last Pasta came, and we had Medea. 
But she had no support; the music of 
his part was unsuited to Rubini’s 
voice—he was a mere cipher in the 
performance; and Fanny Ayton was 
Creusa, singing, as usual, most punc- 
tually false. 

In despite, therefore, of Pasta’s 
splendid acting, Medea attracted but 
for a brief period; it was succeeded 
by a new opera, which was performed 
with a nearer approach to ensemble 
than any other during the entire season. 
It was an opera, too, produced under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable ; 
for the principal characters were sus- 
tained by Pasta and Rubini, the artistes 
for whom they had been written: and 
as the interest of the drama attaches 
almost exclusively to them, very mode- 
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rate talent indeed would have sufficed 
to make the ensemble perfect. But this 
it would appear the King’s Theatre 
was unable to supply. There are, in 
fact, only seven characters (one of which 
is of no mark, by the way), and yet 
for three only of them could there be 
found adequate representatives, 

The work we should, perhaps, have 
sooner stated, is one of very recent date, 
by Donizetti, a young composer, and 
brought forward upon the late vain 
speculation of Pasta to find honour in 
her own country. It is founded, as (it 
is curious to remark) are very many of 
the modern Italian operas, upon pas- 
sages in the history of England. When 
we have added that it is entitled Anna 
Bolena, we shall have said enough to 
explain the ground-work of the story. 
The dramatis persone are Henry VIIL., 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Lord 
Rochford, Lord Percy, Smeaton (the 
queen’s page), and Harvey; and were 
here respectively performed by La- 
blache, Pasta, Gay, De Angeli, Rubini, 
Beck, and Deville. Of Deville and 
De Angeli it is quite unnecessary to 
say any thing; the musical public has 
been witness to their offences against 
harmony for the last half century. Of 
Beck we may observe, that she is a 
clumsy, frowsy woman, without any 
pretension to voice or talent; and that 
Gay, contrary to the promise of her 
name, is as raw-boned and wo-begone 
a woman as eye ever rested on, and 
one without the slightest scintilla of 
talent, vocal or histrionic. Thus have 
we disposed of four of the characters. 
The remaining three were admirably re- 
presented. Never was there any thing 
more striking than the resemblance of 
Lablache to the portraits of the bluff 
tyrant, “who never spared man in his 
anger, or woman in his lust.” He 
dressed the character to perfection 
(though, according to the story of the 
coulisses, up to the very day before his 
appearance, he had been engaged in 
arrangements to appear in the cos- 
tume of Henry VII.), and he looked it 
admirably, while his performance of 
the part (which, by the way, was not 
sO important as might be supposed) 
was excellent throughout. As ‘for 
Rubini, he warbled most sweetly as 
the faithful and hapless lover; and 
Pasta never appeared to more advan- 
tage than in Anna Bolena. The Ita- 
lians would not tolerate her in Semi- 
ramide—she could not sing the music; 
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but in Anna Bolena they conferred 
upon her great applause, and justly, 
for it is a character eminently calcu- 
lated to exhibit her excellencies to 
advantage, and to conceal her defects, 
It gives her the amplest opportunity of 
displaying to the utmost her histrionic 
powers, and makes no demand upon 
those vocal capabilities which she pos- 
sesses not; for, contrary to the opinions 
of partial friends, and of those ignorant 
persons who ever swear by the opera- 
queen in fashion, Pasta is by no means 
a first-rate singer. Ler conception of 
character is very just, and her ex- 
pression of it highly imposing, as well 
from an over-bearing energy of coun- 
tenance and manner as from action 
admirably picturesque and sweeping, 
And this in a great measure serves, as 
it were, to cast into the shade the 
faults of a voice exceedingly defective. 
Notwithstanding, however, the strong 
illusion produced by her acting, which 
leaves you little leisure either to mark 
or criticise her singing, yet are you 
forced to observe that she does, ever 
and anon, fail signally in passages 
requiring much power of delivery. 
At the conclusion of the great scena in 
Medea, we submit that this is strikingly 
apparent; so much so, indeed, as al- 
most, in vulgar language, to throw 
cold water upon her truly grand acting, 
up to the moment when she is obliged 
to attempt the roulade, which imme- 
diately precedes the frantic race from 
the stage, with the children she is about 
to murder, and which ought to have 
all the wild vigour, all the irresistible 
bursting-forth of a paroxysm of mad- 
ness, but which from her lips is nothing 
better than a forced and abortive squeal. 
None of those vocal difficulties, how- 
ever, had she to contend with in Anna 
Bolena. There is not a single air in 
it, from first to last, requiring any 
thing beyond the ordinary powers of 
execution—not a melody that any 
body could possibly bear away; and 
yet the impression left on the mind 
by the whole music and performance 
—by the drama generally —is highly 
pleasing. There is ample scope, too, 
for acting, and she avails herself of it; 
and thus makes the representation one 
not to be easily forgotten. 

Perhaps if there be any fault in her 
performance, it is on the side of the 
too great display of power, and aspi- 
ration after effect: she comes forth 
with tremendous energy upon petty 
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points, wherein there is not the dignus 
vindice nodus. Thus, at the end of the 
first act she is in a very whirlwind of 
passion, and one which lasts beyond 
the usual length of the terrible visi- 
tation of Providence from which the 
iliustration is borrowed, in uttering 
and repeating the simple words— 


** Giudici! ad Anna!” 


And the same principle ofexaggeration, 
though in a different style, may be 
fairly charged against her in the con- 
cluding act, wherein, after the absurd 
fashion borrowed from our dramatists, 
the heroine runs mad. This system of 
making the life of every stage heroine 
to terminate in madness, is a most un- 
fortunate importation to the Italian 
stage. It is ridiculous enough to have 
heroines raving in blank verse; but 
it is ten times worse to have them 
roaring, and giggling, and mowing in 
a measured cadence, beaten upon a 
music-desk by the leader of the band. 
In fact, too, the representation of mad- 
ness on the stage is at all times a 
perilous experiment; and never, that 
we can at the moment remember, has 
it been entirely successful, except in 
the instance of the “ most beautified 
Ophelia.” 

To conclude this part of the subject, 
however. Anna Bolena, though the 
best-sustained opera, possessed no 
power of attraction beyond a few re- 
presentations; and after these, despite 
of Pasta’s name, the benches of the 
Opera House would have been, as 
throughout the whole season, un- 
tenanted, were it not for Taglioni. 
Ifer divine dancing (and, as we have 
said, she had no support from a corps 
de ballet) alone prevented the season 
from being a heavy loss to Monsieur 
Entrepreneur. The goddess of the 
dance, in fact, did probably bring him 
offclear ; and the happy speculation of 
importing Paganini, and the favourable 
terms he made with him, must, we 
should presume, have, upon the whole, 
put some money in his pocket. He 
was very near, however, spoiling all, 
by an indiscreet and over-eager attempt 
to make a fortune in one or two grand 
coups. He saw that John Bull had 
endured many things that he ought 
not to have endured, such as the 
tailing-off a portion of the pit, and 
letting seats in it at a higher price 
than that paid for those in the remain- 
ing space, albeit that price is greater 
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than in any cther theatre in Europe ; 
and such as the practice of turning out, 
on every occasion when the house was 
likely to be crowded, the poorer mu- 
sicians, without any allowance on ac- 
count of salary, and letting their places 
to spectators, at an exorbitant price ; 
and such as defrauding the subscribers 
by invariably giving new operas, and 
the most attractive performances on 
the nights appropriated to benefits, 
which he farmed, or in which he had 
some personal interest. And seeing 
that Mr. Buil had tolerated all this, 
he modestly suggested, or, if he did 
not suggest, encouraged the fiddler, 
who had forty-eight hours before played 
in Calais for five francs, to announce 
that all the opera prices were, during 
his performances, to be doubled. John, 
however, jackass as he proved himself 
before, to the Frenchman’s infinite 
satisfaction, in many instances, and 
jackass as he generally is on such oc- 
casions, grew restive, pricked up his 
ears, and threatened mischief. The 
manager took the hint, and the fiddler, 
finding that the box sheet was, after 
the fashion of old Peregrine Courte- 
nay’s mind, like unto a sheet of blank 
paper, concurred with his Mentor in 
the opinion, that it was better to play 
in England for half-a-guinea than to 
play for nothing at all, or not to play 
at all; and matters were accordingly 
arranged amicably between the public 
and Paganini, and they at length met 
to their mutual satisfaction, the pro- 
fessor finding that there was a good 
deal of money to be pocketed even in 
half-guineas, and the people acquiring 
a stock of new ideas, as regards instru- 
mental music. 

We give John Bull great credit for 
the laudable determination wherewith 
he resisted the temptation to gratify his 
curiosity upon the trifling consideration 
of allowing himself to be duped —a 
thing to which he is so well accustom- 
ed; but at the same time it must be 
admitted, that if something like a dis- 
position to bully as well as to extort 
had not been exhibited, he would not 
in all probability have been so sturdy; 
for there was much, very much, to ex- 
cite interest and create an ardent desire 
in all classes of the public to hear and 
behold Paganini. Never was there, 
since the days of Orpheus, musician 
more famous—seldom has such a cloud 
of romance enveloped any living man. 
He was described as a creature alto- 
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gether distinct from his fellow-mortals, 
whose form he in some sort wore —as 
a wonderful combination of discordant 
things —as a being possessed of the 
sublimest genius and the most diaboli- 
cal propensities —as an enchanter who 
could produce in the minds and hearts 
of others the most delightful illusions, 
and sensations the most pure and ex- 
quisite — while his own mind was a 
wreck — the poor wreck that madness 
had left it—and his own heart cor- 
roded with every vice, and blackened 
with every crime. The youngest-born 
of antique Terra—the sister to the 
giant-brood, not content. with vague 
generalities, boldly declared that Pa- 
ganini’s earlier days had been spent 
in the wild Italian mountains, amidst 
the banditti who are their lords, and 
that his pre-eminence in guilt and 
blood-thirstiness had raised him to the 
“bad eminence” of captain of a troop; 
that he had been at length made cap- 
tive, and sentenced to perpetual and 
solitary imprisonment; that he was 
confined in the dungeon of a tower at 
Mantua, where he pined and madden- 
ed for the free air of heaven and his 
own blue hills, and was wrung with 
the most horrible remorse for having, 
in a fit of jealousy, murdered his wife 
or mistress, the only created being he 
had ever loved ; that the only solace of 
his confinement was a violin, which 
became unto him even as a companion 
—even as a faithful friend to whom 
he might communicate every emotion 
of his soul, and which would never 
fail to utter a true response in conso- 
nance with his every feeling; that in 
thus constantly interrogating the in- 
strument, he acquired skill more than 
human, and became, as it were, iden- 
tified with the thing wherewith he 
could alone hold communion— the 
thing which at once interpreted, and 
responded to, and soothed the way- 
ward workings of his unsettled mind ; 
that string after string broke, till there 
remained but one, yet that time and 
familiar converse with h's companion 
made their loss of no enduring injury ; 
and that, after the expiration of ten 
years, the remaining portion of his 
sentence was remitted, and he was 
restored to the light of day, and cast 
back upon a world to which he had 
ceased to belong; and that now he 
moved among men, scarcely wearing 
their appearance, and sharing neither 
in their sympathies nor feelings, their 
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hopes nor fears, their joys nor sorrows, 
but a melancholy maniac in all save 
what regarded music —in music a di- 
vinity. His deep remorse, his undying 
penitence, had, it was presumed, found 
favour on high; and though, before his 
manifold sins could be forgiven him, it 
was necessary that he should continue 
to walk the earth for a time in dire 
penance — an outcast from his fellow- 
mortals —a wretch with the mark of 
Cain upon his brow; yet Heaven had 
in mercy granted him, even during 
this terrible pilgrimage, the power to 
soothe his soul with music the sweetest 
that was ever heard, and thus ever and 
anon to fling around him a faéry world, 
his own creation, wherein a blessed 
light, promising pardon and happiness 
hereafter, would break in on him and 
so prevent his sinking under his heavy 
burden. 

Such were the reports which accom- 
panied Paganini to our shores, and 
were they not sufficient to attract the 
million? his wondrous reputation was 
sufficient for the few. Well, he at 
length presented himself; and really 
his appearance and his manner con- 
sorted strangely with the wild stories 
that were told about him. He posi- 
tively looks not of the earth—at least, 
at the first glance, this is your conclu- 
sion. His form is rather that of a ske- 
leton just evoked from the valley of 
Jehosaphat, and most scantily clothed 
with flesh to walk abroad, than that of 
a man of mould ; the expression of the 
countenance, too, is equally strange, 
and more appalling: it is such as 
would not ill beseem a fallen angel, 
wherein you could perceive beauty 
had been, though well-nigh obliterated 
by the scars of lightning, and wherein 
there is immortal energy and tremen- 
dous power. The huge bony forehead 
of Paganini expresses all this power, 
and it is confirmed by the deep-set 
eye, that glares on you at times 
with a fire which is scarcely human ; 
every feature, too, is chiselled out after 
the same stern and high-wrought mo- 
del. The same wild. peculiarity of 
expression attaches itself to his manner. 
When he presents himself, a mixture 
of the proud consciousness of genius 
and of shrinking embarrassment, as if 
he felt he was not of the order of those 
before whom he moved and acted, 
but at once above them and below 
them — above them by intellect and 
mental power, beneath thei from some 
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secret cause, physical or moral, which 
ever dragged him downwards. In a 
word, the miracle-mongers, the lovers 
of all things wonderful, might have 
fancied him any thing. His appearance 
and manner, as he glided forth upon 
the stage of the Opera House would 
have well beseemed any thing they 
could have heard or imagined of his 
story. They needed not even to have 
been at great pains to suppose him the 
haggard, hopeless, conscience-wrung 
person who had, as was hinted, earned 
his wondrous skill as a musician by 
selling his soul to the evil one. They 
therefore must have been perfectly 
satisfied. And yet there is not a par- 
ticle of foundation for those belles hor- 
reurs, those horribly delightful and 
most romantic tales. Paganini’s life 
has been one of little variety and less 
adventure ; his history is the common- 
place history of a musician, and may 
be very briefly told. He was born at 
Genoa in 1784; he is the son of a 
commercial traveller who was a great 
lover of music, and determined his son 
should be a performer on the violin. 
He taught him as long as he could 
himself, and when the pupil excelled 
the master, he sent him to regular pro- 
fessors — first to Costa, afterwards to 
Pier. At fourteen, Paganini appeared 
in public as a violinist, at Lucca, with 
great success. From that until 1828 
he continued playing on the various 
stages of Italy, with ever-increasing 
reputation. During this interval of 
time he was, at different periods, di- 
rector of the orchestra at the court of 
Lucca, and director of the Philharmonic 
Society of the Orfei at Milan; and in 
1814 he was declared by the dilettanti 
to have excelled Lafont in a musical 
contest which took place at the latter 
city, each violinist playing his own 
compositions. Lafont performed va- 
rations on a Russian air — Paganini 
his own most celebrated work Le 
Streghe (the Sorceress). In 1828 he 
went to Vienna, where he met with the 
most extravagant applause ; thence to 
Prague, where he was less popular; 
and afterwards, in 1829, to Dresden, 
Berlin, and Warsaw, in all which 
places he was again an idol. He next 
passed through Germany, and remain- 
ed a year at Frankfort, which was a 
year of triumph. He thence proceed- 
ed to Strasburg—thence to Colmar— 
thence to Paris—thence to London, 
and here he is. 
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No passages in Paganini’s life are 
tinged even with romance. Itis true he 
has led a debauched life, but it was 
after the gross unintellectual fashion of 
the million, and he has suffered for it 
after the usual manner; wine, wo- 
men, and play, (the three real perils 
of man—for, even in Paganini’s case, 
we cannot admit witchcraft), have 
in turn preyed upon his health and 
fortune ; and being now a worn-out 
rake in body, and a recluse in habit, 
he is thrown more completely than 
ever upon the only mental resource he 
possesses — music; for he is an illite- 
rate, or rather an unlearned person — 
unread alike in books and men—so 
that the full tide of his genius is forced 
into one channel, and perhaps on this 
account appears the greater; and the 
whole current of his natural affections 
is directed to a single object, his child 
Achillino, a boy of five or six years 
old, who was borne to him when he 
was at Palermo by his mistress Anto- 
nia Bianchi, from whom, though, by 
the way, he has long since parted. 
Of his private life and personal cha- 
racter little is known, but that little is 
advantageous : he is said to be a sin- 
gle-hearted person, unaffected by pride 
or the jealousy which is the curse of 
his profession. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, he is not the sordid miser 
some would represent him. 

His skill on the violin, bating natu- 
ral disposition for music and native 
genius, is owing to the severity of his 
father, who made him practise ten or 
eleven hours a-day — to the abundant 
use of that stimulant so highly ad- 
mired and lauded by Dr. Johnson, 
and commonly called a birch-rod — 
and to his having devoted his whole 
life to the science of music and the 
practice of one instrument. Touching 
one of the so-called marvels of his 
exhibitions, he himself describes the 
mode in which he became so accom- 
plished a performer on a single string, 
as follows :— 


“At Lucca I directed the orchestra 
whenever the reigning family honoured 
the opera with their presence. I more. 
over frequently received an invitation 
from the court, before whom I gave a 
concert every fortnight. On one of 
these occasions, to give variety to the 
entertainment, I took away two strings 
from my violin, and performed an im- 
proviso sonata, which I entitled scena 
amorosa ; the fourth string being sup- 
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posed to represent the lover Adonis, and 
the treble string Venus. I thus esta- 
blished a species of impassioned dialogue, 
in which the accents of tenderness suc- 
ceeded to the violent transports of jea~ 
lousy. The success of my sonata sur- 
passed my expectations, and at the 
termination of the concerts the Princess 
Eliza, after an infinity of compliments, 
observed, in the most gracious and flat- 
tering tone, ‘ With two strings you have 
vanquished impossibilities ; would not 
one suffice for talent like yours?’ The 
idea having captivated my imagination, 
I determined to make the effort ; and in 
a few weeks composed, for the fourth 
string, a sonata with variations, entitled 
Napoleon, which I executed on the 25th 
of August, in presence of the court. I 
afterwards composed several others of 
the same description, and as each day 
added to the experience of the preced- 
ing, I have at length attained a degree 
of facility which, from length of practice, 
is no longer surprising.” 


It would also appear from the work 
of M. Shottky, who has written his 
life in German, that he has some 
secret. The biogragher says: 


“‘ Paganini has hinted that, when tired 
of his public career, he may one day be 
induced to communicate to the world a 
secret, the existence of which is little 
suspected by musical conservatories,— 
a secret of such wondrous efficacy, that 
by means of it a pupil may, at the end 
of three years, aspire to a degree of per- 
fection unattainable by one who, pursu- 
ing the ordinary method, should, during 
ten years, devote to practice the greater 
part of each day. Sometimes I affected 
to view this hardy assertion in the light 
of a jest ; but he would then invariably 
repeat, in a tone of sincerity, ‘ I swear 
to you that what I say is the simple 
truth ; nay, more, you have my authority 
to publish my promise in the most un- 
equivocal terms. One individual, and 
one alone, M. Gaetano Ciandelli, of 
Naples, is the depository of my secret. 
He was at first but an indifferent player 
on the violoncello, and passed for a mu- 
sician of the most ordinary acquire- 
ments. Having taken a lively interest 
in his affairs, I resolved to acquaint him 
with my discovery. I did so, and at 
the end of three days he was an altered 
man. I had absolutely worked a miracle 
in his musical faculties. Instead of a 
most intolerable scraper, he became a 
pure, a delicate performer.’ Feeling 
somewhat indisposed to admit so extra- 
ordinary a fact on mere verbal assertion, 
I obtained from Paganini a written de- 
claration, in Italian, of which the follow. 
ing is an exact translation :—‘ Gaetano 
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Ciandelli, of Naples, by means of a 
magic process communicated by Paga. 
nini (per la maggia communitagli), has 
become the first performer on the vio- 
loncello at the Theatre Royal, and may 
one day become the first in the world,’” 


There is another passage relating to 
this subject in the work, which is 
worth quoting. He speaks of a young 
Genoese, named Camillo Sivori. 


“The boy had barely attained his 
seventh year, when I instructed him in 
the elements of music. At the expira- 
tion of three days he played several 
pieces with such facility, that every 
body exclaimed, Paganini has wrought 
a miracle! After the lapse of fifteen 
days, he played at a public concert. It 
is but justice to add, that his progress 
was greatly facilitated by the perfect 
accuracy of his ear. My secret once 
known, artists will devote more serious 
attention to the study of the violin—an 
instrument which affords far greater re- 
sources than they are apt to imagine, 
My system will one day be adopted, 
The method at present followed, and 
which rather embarrasses than assists 
the learner, will be abandoned for mine, 
which requires nothing more than the 
regular practice of five or six hours each 
day. It is, however, a gross mistake 
to imagine that my secret may be dis- 
covered by my mode of tuning a violin, 
or by my style of performance. He 
that would reap the benefit of my secret, 
must be possessed of intellect.” 


Now it so happened that we, in 
1828, heard this same boy, Camillo 
Sivori, perform at one of old Jullien’s 
(of the Revue Encyclopidique) ban- 
quets mensuels. He was a fine intelli- 
gent boy, of nine or ten years old, we 
should imagine, and, considering his 
age, he played extremely well ; but 
we really never should have taken him 
for a pupil of Paganini’s; and if he 
have the secret, he has not yet learned 
the art to use it d@ da Paganini. 

But let us now ask, were the en- 
lightened few disappointed when they 
heard Paganini?—oh, no! no! no! 
But we cannot explain our most vivid 
impressions of the master’s perform- 
ance on the violin— it is difficult to 
express more than a blind and brutal 
admiration. Adequately to describe 
it is impossible; he has travelled be- 
yond the sphere of terms applying to 
any other performance. 

The best account we have seen of 
his playing is in poor Leigh Hunt's 
Tatler ; it is of course deformed with 
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his usual puerilities and insufferable 
conceits ; but we have cut them out, 
together with some very silly obser- 
vations about Paganini’s want of sen- 
sibility, and have left little more than 
that which is truly beautiful. The 
paper was written after Paganini’s first 
concert. 


“ His playing is indeed marvellous ; 
what other players can do well, he does 
a hundred times better, We never 
heard such playing before ; nor had we 
imagined it. His bow perfectly talks — 
it remonstrates, supplicates, answers, 
holds a dialogue. It would be the 
easiest thing in the world to put words 
tohismusic. We heard an enthusiastic 
violin-player assert at once, in the heat 
ofargument with a painter, that it would 
be as possible to call for a chop at a 
tavern by playing, as by painting it. 
Last night we almost began to think 
that this hyperbole was hardly a fiction. 
We are sure that, with a given subject, 
or even without it, Paganini’s best play- 
ing could be construed into discourse by 
any imaginative person. a 

“Last night he began a composition 
of his own—very good, by the way— 
an allegro maestoso movement—majes- 
tically cheerful-—with singular force and 
precision. Precision is not the proper 
word—it was a sort of peremptoriness 
and dash. He did not put his bow to 
the strings, nor lay it upon them ; he 
struck them, as you might imagine a 
Greek to have done, when he used his 
plectrum, and ‘ smote the sounding 
shell.’ He then fell into a tender strain, 
till the strings, when he touched them, 
appeared to shiver with pleasure. Then 
he gave us a sort of minute warbling, 
as if half-a-dozen humming-birds were 
singing at the tops of their voices—the 
highest notes sometimes leaping off, and 
shivering like sprinkles of water ; then 
he descended, with wonderful force and 
gravity, into the base; then he would 
commence a strain of earnest feeling, 
or entreaty, with notes of the greatest 
solidity, yet full of trembling emotion ; 
and then again he would leap to a height 
beyond all height, with notes of desperate 
minuteness ; then flash down in a set of 
headlong harmonies, sharp and brilliant 
as the edges of swords; then warble 
again with inconceivable beauty and re- 
moteness, as if he was a ventriloquising 
bird ; and, finally, besides his usual won- 
(erful staccatos in ordinary, he would 
suddenly throw handfuls, as it were, of 
staccatoed notes, in distinct aud repeated 
showers, over his violin, small and pun- 
gent as the tips of pins. 

“When the transports of the audience 
have produced a dead silence, Paganini 
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seems to take advantage of it, to intro- 
duce his marvels of delicate execution 
and passages sui generis. It is then that 
he treats us with his distant warblings 
of birds, and those singular showers of 
little distinct notes, as if he sprinkled 
one’s ears in play. However, there is 
no playfulness in his face; he looks so 
grave, that we begin to see nothing but 
grave mystery in his performance—a 
fancy which is increased by his own 
little intervals of silence, as if he were 
preparing his charm like a sorcerer. 
Now he comes down with his flashing 
harmonies, and then is silent ;—he then 
gives us some of his showers, and is 
again silent ;—then, when the listening 
is at its height, and every body is sitting 
in breathless expectation, he touches the 
minutest of notes in alto, and comes rapid- 
ly whispering to us all down his violin, 
in the most extraordinary of chromatic 
passages, as if some wonderful nightin- 
gale were making experiments upon its 
voice, and knew that the neighbourhood 
were enchanted.” 


Amongst the effects which are wholly, 
or for the most part, peculiar to Paga- 
nini, the following have been enume- 
rated in the Times : 


“©41, A succession of chords, in thirds, 
sixths, and octaves, in plain rhythm, and 
in semitones, in the quickest measure, 
over the whole extent of the instrument, 

«2, A series of shakes on two notes 
at the same time, thirds, sixths, or oc- 
taves. The latter is impracticable per- 
haps but with a hand as flexible as that 
of Paganini. He also makes a double 
shake on the same note, but produced 
on different strings. 

«© 3. A complete scale in harmonic 
notes, which he forms double, and even 
executes double shakes in them. We 
believe there are very few, even among 
musicians, who understand the mode by 
which this peculiar effect is produced. 

‘« 4, A continued shake on one note, 
with which he unites chromatic passages 
over the whole extent of the instrument. 

‘“* 5, His combination of the ‘ legato,’ 
or bowed notes, with the pizzicato, or 
notes produced by the fingers only. 
With these he forms an accompaniment 
in double or treble notes, sustaining a 
rich and full melody the while with the 
bow. He sometimes varies the form of 
the pizzicato, by passages alternately 
produced by the finger and the bow, 
and by making shakes with the finger 
alone, unassisted by the bow.” 

Ofall these, the most astonishing and 
delightful is the thrill upon the double 
note; it touches the very soul; and it 
is in slow passages where he introduces 
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this, that he does really seem to be him- 
self numine guodam afflatus, and to com- 
municate to his instrument the power 
of language, and to confide to it the 
utterance of his own inspirations from 
on high. 

The mode wherewith he enters on 
his performance is peculiar and highly 
characteristic. There is a long pause, 
during which the professor is collect- 
ing his energies, and freeing his soul 
from the stain of earthly contact—he 
is abstracting himself from the world 
around, and sinking into the depths of 
his own heart. Then, having waited 
the moment when he feels the divinity 
is strong within him—with one wild 
action of anathema against the dull 
and soulless — 

“‘ Procul, 6 procul, este profani ! 
Deus, ecce Deus !” — 
he strikes the strings, unlocking the 
treasure of his deep harmony, and 
entrances you with a passage which 
seems to have raised himself to 
frenzy; for he alights upon earth, as 
it were, with an attitude expressing 
at once the intensity of excitement 
and the excess of triumph. Ie pro- 
ceeds, perhaps, more calmly ; but still 
you might well say with old Homer, 
taking the ever-glorious translation of 


Shelley : 








—— ‘‘ Unconquerable 
Up from beneath his hand, in circling 


flight, 

The gathering music rose—and sweet 
as Love 

The penetrating notes did live and 
move.” 


The physical conformation of the man 
— his length of finger and narrowness of 
shoulder, and so forth —has been igno- 
rantly set forth as a perfectly peculiar, 
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and the chief, cause of his excellence as 
a performer. Experience and observa- 
tion prove this to be rank nonsense, 
Amongst the best violinists ever known, 
amongst the most celebrated of the 
present day, are to be enumerated men 
with short and clumsy —most clumsy 
—fingers, and shoulders’ that would 
do honour to an Irish hod-man. In 
the pizzicato performance, too, there 
is nothing to be wondered at; and as 
for the playing on one string, it is a 
matter of mere practice. ‘ Mr. Collins, 
surnamed the English Paganini,” (we 
quote Sam Arnold) “ plays better on 
one string than he does with four,” 
Now having mentioned this man, we 
may remark that he really is a clever 
mechanic, but no musician; he plays 
very clever tricks with the fiddle; 
they are curious to witness once, but 
no one could endure their repetition, 
The delight in hearing Paganini in- 
creases at each successive visit. This 
in itself is sufficient to prove him a 
man of exalted genius, and to be one 
who has extended the powers of his 
instrument beyond any thing “ the 
heart of man had ever before con- 
ceived, or the tongue of man can 
tell.” 

Now we say that the performer'who can 
delight you even for an entire evening 
with instrumental music, must be a per- 
son of surpassing genius. For mark the 
disadvantages under which he labours. 
IIe is, we may say, entirely deprived 
of that on which the effect of music 
does mainly depend ; we love an air, 
we weep over an air, which recalls to 
us bygone happy hours—the loved, 
the lost, the distant, and the dead, the 
pleasant place of our childhood, ot 
some joyous passages of our youth ;* 








* Here is a song which was prohibited to be performed, on pain of death, in the 
French dominions, in consequence of the effect it produced upon the Swiss regi- 
ments. The air had no merit as a melody,—but the words :— 

** Quand reverrai-je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour ? 


Nos claires ruisseaux, 


Nos céteaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montagnes ? 


Et l’ornement des nos compagnes ? 


La si gentil et sa beau, 
A l'ombre d’un ormeau, 


Quand, danserai-je au son du chalumeau ? 


Quand reverrai-je en un jour, 
‘Tous les objets de mon amour — 


Mon pére, 
Ma mere, 
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our heart throbs at an air which breathes 
softly, and whose spirit, we are con- 
scious, is inhaled by other ears than 
ours—the ears of our own worshipped 
lady-love; or even hearing an air for 
the first time, if it be beautiful, and 
married to sweet poesy, it will evoke 
in our mind a throng of ideas, con- 
forming with the nature of the charm 
which it involves, whether it be potent 
to excite a feeling of love, or chivalry, 
or sorrow. If it be love, we associate 
with its notes the form and perfections 
of our adored mistress; if chivalry, 
the glorious band of the world’s heroes 
rushes on our sight, and we dream that 
we may yet in dying add one more 
name to their illustrious number ; 
and if sorrow, like the Phrygian girls 
at the bier of Patroclus, we weep 
over our Own peculiar woes, though 
we seem affected simply by the present 
cause. But the instrumental performer 
loses almost all, if not all, this advan- 
tage of the association of the notes he 
elicits with the best, and highest, and 
dearest, and noblest feelings of the 
heart. If he does touch a well-known 
strain, the words may gush back upon 
us; and if they so do, we consider the 
rest of his performance—all that is 
beyond that simple air—as imperti- 
nently obtruding itself upon a treasure 
of sweet thoughts that we have just 





Mon frére, 

Ma sceur, 

Mes agneaux, 
Mes troupeaux, 
Ma bergére ? 
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recovered, and fear to lose again and 
for ever. Every effect he can produce 
upon us is, in truth, pure, simple, 
and abstract, and can exist merely as 
it were from transfusion. If, then, 
the instrumental performer fill us with 
delight for any length of time, he can 
have no advantage from association ; 
for that, under no circumstances, could 
be carried farther than the theme on 
which he variates, and therefore is he 
obliged to depend altogether upon the 
power of harmony, and his own capa- 
bility of making you comprehend the 
beautiful ideas that are traversing his 
own mind. No musician, ancient or 
modern, ever succeeded in this but 
Paganini ; and therefore we pronounce 
him to be the first of all musicians, 
ancient and modern, from the days of 
Orpheus to the 22nd of February, 
1831, whereon we have scribbled this 
paper for the Queen of Periodicals. 
In consequence we honour him ex- 
ceedingly, deeming that if possible 
he holds a higher place than those 
for whom old Homer would claim all 
reverence and glory, saying, 


Taos yae avSearaaw tain Soviowsy doidod 

Tits tupoges tor, nad aidoas odvex’ age 
oPias 

Olas wove’ didake, QiAos 33 PUA coda. 


L. C. H. 





Quand reverrai-je en yn jour 
Tous les ebjets de mon amour.” 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, 
No. XVI. 
RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


TueERre is not a cleverer fellow in the dominions of King William the Fourth 
than the gentleman so luxuriously lapped up in a dressing-gown on the opposite 
page, nor one who has done so little in comparison with his powers. Born a 
wit, he has contented himself with laughing at the pretensions of others, without 
making any effort of his own. In his earlier days, the butts whom he selected 
were the most important which the idleness of a provincial city could afford — 
the players in the Dublin theatre. As he advanced in life, he found objects of 
ridicule and laughter in the more serious-looking mummers who fill, in this 
country, the offices of statesmen and senators. The same spirit that gave caus- 
ticity to the Familiar Epistles, animated the pen which assailed Whigs and Whig- 
gery in the satiric articles, grave and gay, of the New Whig Guide, the John Bull, 
the Quarterly Review, and fifty other vehicles of minor renown. But the glories 
of the profession from which he selected his original victims, the stage, are not 
more fugacious than those of the political wit. His gibes, his sarcasms, his bitter 
allusions, his graphic comicalities, his quizzes, his parodies —are all admirable 
at the moment, and objects of the highest applause with his party— in a few 
years they are gone—as flat as uncorked soda-water, the bubbling gas fled for 
ever, and the vapid residue only left behind. Therefore it is that those who, like 
us, think highly of Mr. Croker’s genius, are anxious that he should, yet, while his 
powers are as vigorous as ever, give the world something by which succeeding 
generations may appreciate him. His edition of Boswell’s Johnson is an amusing 
and almost a necessary book; but the industry and the ingenuity wasted upon 
the choses de néant, which, after all, make up the staple of his additions, might 
have been better applied. Such works convey little more renown than those 
official treatises which it was lately his duty to superintend. He was once asked, 
at a large party, by the bluestocking Countess of B——, if he had brought out 
any new work. “ Nothing,” he replied, “ since the last Mutiny Act.” He 
silenced the intrusive lady ; but now that he is free from such routine toil, ought 
we not to expect something else? We are much mistaken if he has not some 
concealed work, some treasured gem, which may yet, but perhaps not until after 
his death, burst suddenly upon the world. In many matters he is a professed 
admirer of Horace Walpole— in some respects an imitator. Do we hazard an 
unlucky guess, when we say that nothing is more probable than that “ Memoirs 
to serve for the History of England in the first years of the nineteenth 
century,” lurk in the escritoire of the ex-secretary, and that every day is adding 
to its store. If such a book do exist, what queer characters of certain persons, 
what shrewd remarks on party history, what thorough contempt for mouth- 
honoured leaders, what biting sarcasm and unsparing satire, may we not be 
prepared to find! But as we have anticipated that its publication will not take 
place until after the death of its author, we hope that its appearance will be 
long protracted. 

Ireland boasts the birth of Mr. Croker — he is a Galway man. His father, 
who finally held a high situation in the excise, was a wit in his way, and 
though he never translated the Satires of Ariosto, as Hazlitt strangely fancied, 
was so far poetical as to sing a most excellent song. Croker was bred to the 
Irish bar; accident threw him into parliament; his advocacy of the Duke of 
York smoothed his way to office. In two-and-twenty years’ administration of 
the Navy, it will not be difficult for the disappointed to find matter of censure; 
but now that he is out, justice allows us to say that his attention was unremit- 
ting and his activity unwearied. By the simplicity and comprehensiveness of 
his arrangements, he has rendered the management of the multifarious concerns 
of our Navy, in all its branches, as easy as that of a private counting-house ; and 
even those who grumbled beneath his rule are now beginning to think that there 
is much truth in the old adage which tells us that “ seldom comes a better.” 
In parliament he is assuming that station, from which he has too long suffered 
himself to be shouldered by plausible mediocrity, supported by hypocritical 
candour, and the low underling tactics of St. Stephen’s and Whitehall. But 
this had better be treated of elsewhere. 

We start him for Secretary of State in the next ministry. 
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ELECTION, AND ALSO THE 
BEFORE THEM. 





TueRE never was a more timely or 
important document than that the title 
of which we have prefixed to this 
paper; and to the contents of which 
we most earnestly invite the attention 
ofthe public. It is important in many 
points of view; it exhibits, unequivo- 
cally, the spirit and character of the 
present Irish government ; it tests the 
sincerity of that abhorrence of undue 
influence and corruption which has 
moved the reforming ministry to re- 
model the constitution; it shews the 
true intent of that appeal which was 
said to be made by the king to his 
people ; and evinces the very different 
feeling which can be exhibited by the 
most ultra-radicals, when cases of cor- 
ruption are brought home to them- 
selves, from that which they are wont 
to display when such cases can only 
affect their opponents. Upon the 
whole, we will say, that if the eyes of 
the people are not opened by the dis- 
closures which have been made before 
the committee upon the Dublin elec- 
tion, they would not be convinced 
even though one rose from the dead. 
And here we are perfectly ready to 
admit, that, generally speaking, go- 
vernment have a right to expect the 
support of their dependents. If, in 
the ordinary course of things, a go- 
vernment be not so supported, it can- 
not stand. But the case upon the late 
election was peculiar. A party came 
into power who felt that they could 
only maintain their existence as a mi- 
nistry by proposing a reform in the 
constitution of parliament, more deep 
and more sweeping than had ever been 
dreamed of before, except by insane 
demagogues and their more insane 
disciples. Upon this the then House 
of Commons is divided; or rather, 
they give expression to an opinion by 
which one of the principles of the 
reform bill is set aside—the king is 
advised to dissolve his parliament. 
Accordingly an appeal is made, as the 
ministers expressed it, to the unbiassed 
sense of the people. The king is repre- 
sented as looking to his people for an 
expression of their honest sentiments 
upon one of the most momentous 


questions ever submitted to their judg- 
ment, 


Ile appeals to their calm and 
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unprejudiced decision in a matter 
which is to affect him, and them, and 
remote posterity ; and tells them, in 
effect, that if they are for reform he is 
for it, if they are against reform he is 
not disposed to force it upon the 
country. Now, we deliberately aver, 
without fear of contradiction, that there 
never was a case where any undue in- 
terference with the opinions of the 
people was less justifiable ; nor where, 
by such interference, they would be 
more basely abused, or the sovereign 
more grossly deluded. Whether it 
took place, or in what degree it was 
practised, will best appear from the 
following extracts from the evidence : 


* Mr. Wiiuram Lone called in 


sworn :— 


and 


‘“« Are you a freeman of Dublin ?— 
Yes. 

‘* Are you a coach-maker ?—I am. 

‘* Are you coach-maker to the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea?—I was; I am not 
now. s 

** Do you know Captain Hart 1] do, 

‘* Did you receive any communication 
from him on the subject of voting for 
the representatives at Dublin, on the 
last election ?—I did. 

** What did Captain Hart say to you 
on the subject of the election?—He said 
he came to me on the subject of the elec- 
tion ; he wished to speak to me respect- 
ing it; I asked him what he had to say ? 
He said he had been directed to come to 
me by his excellency, the lord-lieute- 
nant, and that his excellency had directed 
him to request my vote for the reform 
candidates at the late election ; I asked 
if I was to understand that he came to me 
officially, and he said I was; I said I 
was sorry I could not comply with the 
request, inasmuch as that 1 was very 
much interested for a particular friend 
of mine, who was one of the candidates, 
Mr. Shaw; he said that he was sorry 
that I was not able to do as he required, 
inasmuch as if I did not, he had to be 
the bearer of a disagreeable message, 
and he would rather be the bearer of an 
agreeable than a disagreeable one. He 
said that he was ordered to tell me, that 
if I did not vote as he required, I should 
be discontinued as coach-maker to his 
excellency ; I said I was sorry for it. I 
asked him if I was to understand that I 
was thenceforward to be discontinued ; 
he said yes, I was; and he took his de- 
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parture, first having stated, that it was 
not to me alone he was to go, but to all 
the tradespeople ; and he shewed me a 
list that I did not read. He said it 
was a list of the tradespeople he was to 
go to, according to orders. 

«‘ Have you been dismissed 1—Yes, 
I have.” 


This is a pretty sample of the man- 
ner in which the present ministry have 
made their appeal to the unbiassed 
sense of the people! Will the king 
be any longer deluded? Can the pub- 
lic be any longer abused? An appeal 
to the people, indeed! to their un- 
biassed sense! to their candid, calm, 
and dispassionate judgment! while 
the whole weight of government in- 
fluence is used for the purpose of per- 
verting the principles of a petty trades- 
man, and compelling him to vote con- 
trary to his conscience! And is it thus 
that a reforming ministry give proof of 
their abhorrence of bribery and cor- 
ruption? Is it thus that those who 
profess to purify the representation 
attest their purity? Well may we 
say to them, “ Physician, heal thy- 
self!” Before they undertake to be 
the redressers of public wrongs, they 
should evince some respect for private 
integrity. Before they can take credit 
to themselves for heing the great apos- 
tles of public liberty, they must shew 
some degree of forbearance towards 
individuals who differ from them, and 
who choose to think and to act for 
themselves. If Mr. Long had thus 
addressed Captain Hart :—“ The king 
has appealed to his people. He de- 
sires to know their real sentiments 
upon the reform bill. My feelings are 
opposed to it. In my heart and con- 
science I believe it will be ruinous to 
the country ; it will subvert the throne 
and the altar. As an honest man, 
what am I to do?” Captain Hart’s 
answer, no doubt, would be, — “ I 
have nothing to do with your feelings 
or your principles as an honest man ; 
all that I can tell you is, if you do not 
support the government candidates, 
you must lose your appointment!” 
Can cruel mockery of the people be 
carried further than this? How much 
better would it not have been to have 
settled the question without any re- 
ference to them, than thus call upon 
them to express an opinion, and at the 
same time tell them, that, unless that 
opinion is in accordance with the sen- 
timents of the government, they must 
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expect to encounter the weight of its 
indignation. 
But let us return to the evidence. 


“‘Samvet Wriixinson Tynpat, Alder. 
man of the city of Dublin, called in and 
examined. 


[The witness, having stated that he 
had been in the wine business, had be- 
come a bankrupt, and was appointed one 
of the divisional magistrates of police, 
with a salary of five hundred pounds a- 
year, is asked —] 

“ During the late election did you 
wait upon Baron Twyll ?— Yes. 

‘* Did you wait on him in consequence 
of some one leaving a message ?— Yes, 

‘* State to the committee all that passed 
at the interview ?!— Baron Twyll said to 
me, he sent for me to speak to me on the 
subject of the city of Dublin election ; 
that it was expected that gentlemen 
holding official situations under govern- 
ment should vote for the government 
candidates. I said to Baron Twyll, 
that it was my anxious desire to obey 
any wishes or commands of the govern- 
ment, but that I would beg to state to 
him the very embarrassing situation in 
which I was placed with respect to the 
Dublin election. I stated to him that 
I had been recently elected to the situ- 
ation I held by the corporation of Dub- 
lin, and that they had given a very de- 
cided opinion on the subject of the Dub- 
lin election. I stated to him, that Mr. 
Shaw, the recorder, was a candidate; 
that he was my relative, and the dearest 
friend I had ; that Sir Robert Shaw, the 
recorder’s father, was my early friend; 
that I had served the office of sheriff 
with him ; that he had brought me for- 
ward in the corporation, and was assist- 
ing me in obtaining the situation I then 
held ; that my intention was to have re- 
mained neuter on this election—not to 
have voted at all; and I would respect- 
fully request him to lay a statement of 
my case before his excellency the lord 
lieutenant, and I hoped I would be per- 
mitted to remain neuter, and not vote at 
all on the election. I stated that I had 
been a friend of the recorder on former 
elections, that I was one of his com- 
mittee, that I took an active part, that 
at present I did not intend to do s0, 
and that I would, if permitted, remain 
neuter. Baron Twyll said, he could not 
make that application ; for that if my re- 
quest were acceded to, gentlemen similarly 
circumstanced might expect the same in- 
dulgence to be afforded to them.” 


The same indulgence! Hear ye this, 
ye enemies of corruption and bribery ! 
The same indulgence! The indulgence 
of being permitted to vote according 
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to their feelings—their consciences! 
The indulgence of acting like honest 
men! And are these the men by 
whom our constitution is to be libe- 
ralised? Is this the system by which 
purity of election is to be promoted? 
The same indulgence! Good God! 
A poor gentleman, who is depend- 
ent for his subsistence upon an ap- 
pointment, the salary of which is 
paid by government, represents him- 
self as pledged, by friendship and 
principle, not to oppose the anti- 
reform candidates ; he states his readi- 
ness to withdraw from the support of 
his friends, upon condition of not 
being called upon to act with their 
enemies; and he is told, by a foreign 
mercenary, an “ official circumstance” 
of the present lord lieutenant, that he 
cannot be so far indulged, because, 
truly, other gentlemen, “ similarly cir- 
cumstanced, might expect a similar 
indulgence!” This amounts to a plain 
confession, on the part of the Irish 
government, of the means had recourse 
to for the purpose of influencing the 
late elections, and may enable us to 
estimate the moral value of the majo- 
rity so obtained. It may also teach 
the public to understand the true cha- 
racter of a measure respecting which 
it is not thought expedient to suffer 
honest men to act according to the 
dictates of their conscience. Mr. 
Tyndal was dragooned into submis- 
sion to the dictates of the Irish go- 
vernment. He is made to feel that 
his interest, perhaps the subsistence 
of his family, depends upon his repu- 
diating friendship, relationship, grati- 
tude, principle, and honour. And 
this under the administration of the 
chivalrous Marquess of Anglesea! But 
let us hear the evidence of Mr. 
Studdart. 

Mr. Studdart states that he is a 
police magistrate, and that he went to 
the castle in consequence of having 
received a communication from Baron 


Twyll. 


“ Did you see Baron Twyll?—I did. 

“ Will you state to the committee, 
without being led, as accurately as you 
can, the whole of the conversation that 
passed between you and Baron Twyll? 
—He told me that he had sent for me 
to say, that it was expected 1 would vote 
for the reform candidates. 

“* Had you ever seen him before ? —I 
dare say I had, but I did not know his 
person ; 1 was not acquainted with him. 
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“« What did you say to that intima- 
tion ?—I told him it would be very dis- 
tressing to my feelings to be obliged 
to do so; that the other candidates 
were personal friends of mine; that I 
had supported them at the former elec. 
tion; and that I intended to do so on 
the present occasion. I also said, that 
it would be unpleasant to me on another 
principle ; that I had been elected to a 
situation I held by the corporation, and 
that it would be voting against their 
interest by supporting the reform can- 
didates. Baron ‘I'wyll said, J am aware 
you are elected by the corporation, but you 
should recollect you are paid by the governe 
ment.” 


This hint is sufficient. Under the 
magical influence of Baron Twyll 
Mr. Studdart is metamorphosed into a 
reformer! Five hundred a-year, paid 
by government! It was too much to 
risk. The forfeiture of it would have 
been too great a penalty for political 
honesty. Circumstanced as he and 
Mr. Tyndal were, it is difficult to 
censure them. They yielded to a sad 
necessity. A man will often be pre- 
pared to encounter, in his own person, 
a degree of privation and persecution 
which he cannot endure to contem- 
plate as befalling his family. The wife, 
the children—that these should be 
left without support, by a visitation 
of vice-regal vengeance, this is hard 
to bear; and we can well imagine the 
husband and the father moved, for 
their sakes, to depart from the strict 
line of political consistency, who, if 
they had stood alone, would have been 
well content to brave its terrors, and 
to stand or fall with the constitution. 
But what shall be said of those who 
reduce these individuals to this sad 
alternative? who make them feel that, 
if they do not betray their principles, 
they will be injured in their property ? 
that, unless they become politically 
dishonest, ruin stares them in the face? 
We know not what the reader will 
pronounce upon all this. We shall 
only say, that the means are worthy of 
the end. It is only by such an un- 
constitutional influence that the pre- 
sent ministry could succeed in their 
insane and selfish project. But we 
have not done yet. Hear what Mr. 
Bassegio says. 

‘** Are you a freeman of the city of 
Dublin ?—I am. 

‘* Do you hold any situation in the 
Battle-axe Guard 1—I am the first ser- 
jeant of the Battle-axe Guard. 
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“« Did you purchase that? —TI did. 

** You remember the late election for 
Dublin ?—~1 do. 

«Did you take any part in the can- 
vass in the early part of the election ?— 


I did. 

“* On what side were you? — On the 
side of Shaw and Moore. 

“ You canvassed for them?—I did 
not: I spoke in favour of them in my 
own hall. 

“« Did any thing happen to you on 
account of having spoken i in the Guild- 
hall on this occasion?—The meeting 
had been on Friday, the 29th of April : 
on Sunday, the 1st of May, I received a 
letter from the castle to announce my dis- 
missal. 

‘¢ From whom ?— From the colonel of 
the Battle-axe Guard. 

** Will you state the contents of that 
letter ?— The contents of it were, ‘ Sir, 
I am desired by the lord lieutenant to 
have you discharged as one of the 
serjeants of His Majesty's Battle-axe 
Guard,’ ” 


Here is a transaction which, if it 
were not for the enormity of the prin- 
ciple which it illustrates, would be as 
ludicrous as it is unconstitutional. We 
should expect to see, in the Dublin 
print shops, a caricature of the Most 
Noble the Marquess of Anglesea, Lord 
Lieutenant General and General Go- 
vernor of Ireland, &c. &c. &c. hurling a 
thunderbolt at poor Bassegio the hair- 
dresser! It might be entitled, “ 
new mode of taking the sense of the 
people.” This poor fellow is a Swiss, 
who has been naturalised in Ireland, 
and seems to have imbibed some love 
for constitutional liberty. He became 
a member of the Dublin corporation, 
and thought that, as he possessed the 
station, he might venture to use the 
language of a freeman; but he reck- 
oned without his host, and is speedily 
made to feel the penalty which he 
must pay for the honest expression of 
his sentiments, and the fearless ex- 
ercise of his independence. Bassegio 
is so far intimidated that he does not 
vote, and the kind and considerate 
government so far relent as to restore 
him to his situation—a situation which 
he procured by purchase, and of which 
he should not have been deprived ex- 
cept for misconduct — which he never 
deserved to lose so little as the mo- 
ment it was taken from him, nor to 
retain so little as the moment it was 
restored! But, poor fellow! we will 
not speak disparagingly of him. The 
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Swiss hair-dresser may be easily ex- 
cused for falling back from the post of 
honour, when he sees the noble com- 
mander, under whom he might have 
hoped to be led to victory, taking his 
station at the head of the enemy ! 

Is it any wonder that aristocracy 
should be at a discount in this coun- 
try? We solemnly protest that the 
conduct of some of our nobility has 
almost reconciled us to the present 
bill. It is unjust, it is absurd, it is 
unprincipled, it is nefarious. All this 
we grant. But, when we contemplate 
the preposterous conduct of those whose 
interests and whose order must be 
most injuriously affected by it, we can 
scarcely regard it as any thing short of 
a species of judicial visitation! The 
Marquess of Anglesea, the son of the 
good old Earl of Uxbridge, trained in 
the court of George the ‘Third, almost, 
we might say, educated by that best of 
England’s sovereigns, becoming a ra- 
dical, and condescending to use the 
whole weight of his personal and of- 
ficial influence to terrify the heart and 
pervert the conscience of a poor bar- 
ber, who presumes to entertain some 
aristocratical predilections, and is un- 
willing to be a consenting party toa 
measure which must cause the nobility 
to wither from the land! Truly, this 
is melancholy. We cannot presume 
to penetrate the inscrutable designs of 
an all-wise and an all-righteous Pro- 
vidence; but, if the cloud which at 
present lowers upon us should not 
pass away, but descend, indeed, in the 
ruin which is threatened, assuredly we 
shall ascribe this terrible judgment to 
the vices and the corruption of those 
whose station gave them weight in the 
country, and who might have guaran- 
teed the security of existing establish- 
ments by their influence and their ex- 
ample. But what can be expected 
when what should have been used to 
preserve has been employed to de- 
stroy — when the body-guard of the 
sovereign becomes, as it were, the ad- 
vanced guard of revolution ! 

But the evidence discloses against 
the present Irish government matter of 
more serious accusation. 

Mr. Charles Oultman was called in 
aud sworn. He describes himself as 
inspector of the Dublin coal metage— 
as connected with a body of men of 
whom about ninety are electors for the 
city of Dublin. Le states that this 
body have had many meetings upon 
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the subject of an act at present passing 
through parliament, by which their 
business must be seriously affected, 
and that the object of these meetings 
was to procure from government com- 
pensation. He is asked — 


“ Has there been any considerable 
diminutions in the profits of this office 
on account of the regulation 1—The coal- 
duty bill repeals an act which enforces 
their (the coal-meters’) employment on 
the vessels ; and it was under that they 
acted ; and they were apprehensive, when 
the coal-duty bill passed, their establish- 
ment would be abolished: they met to 
petition parliament, to lay the facts be- 
fore them; and as the London coal- 
meters were about to be compensated, 
they wished to be put on the same 
footing.” 


He then describes Alderman Smith 
as impressing upon the coal-meters 
the policy of supporting the reform 
candidates, in order to procure from 
government a favourable consideration 
of their claims. Witness goes on to 
say that he had an interview with 
Baron Twyll; and the examination 
proceeds :— 


“ Tell the committee what passed 
between you and Baron Twyll at that 
first interview. — He asked me if I was 
not inspector of the coal-meters. I said 
I was. He said his excellency was 
most anxious for the return of Sir Ro- 
bert Harty and Mr. Perrin ; and as he 
understood there were a great num- 
ber of electors among the coal-meters, 
he wished to know, would they not 
support him. I said they had not made 
up their minds as to what part they 
would take in the election. 

“ What did he say to that ?— He said 
he believed they had on a former occa- 
sion supported the government, and 
he wondered why they did not do so 
now, particularly as the corporation was 
supporting them. I said the coal-meters 
were not under the government of the 
corporation, but under the guild of mer- 
chants, and the majority of that guild 
were opposed to Sir Robert Harty and 
Mr. Perrin. He said he believed he 
had some influential persons support- 
ing government, and one of them was 
Mr. Latouche. I said I believed he had 


not the smallest interest in the guild of 


merchants. He asked me who had? I 
said Sir Abraham King; and he said, 
Sir Abraham King has been written to ; 
we expect him over to support the go- 
vernment. I asked him, had he received 
any auswer. He said not. I said per- 
haps his letter had gone astray, as L 
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believed Sir Abraham was going to 
Scotland. 

“‘ Are you nephew to Sir Abraham 
King ?—I am. 

‘«* Did any thing more pass upon the 
subject of Sir Abraham King then? — 
Not then. 

‘* Did any thing at that meeting pass 
on the subject of compensation ?—Yes. 

‘* Go on to state the whole that did 
pass ?—.I mentioned that the meters did 
not wish to oppose the government, as 
they were seeking compensation for loss 
of situation and the injury they might 
sustain. He said, that if they opposed the 
government they could not expect the gos 
vernment would grant them a favour. I 
said, I did not conceive it a favour, but 
they were more likely for an act of justice. 
He repeated it again, that they could not 
expect that government would support them 
unless they supported government.” 


This is a transaction which we can- 
not suffer to pass without comment. 
Baron Twyll, as appears to us, either 
as instrument or principal, was guilty 
either of committing bribery or per- 
verting justice! If the coal-meters 
were entitled to compensation, it was 
unjust to make that compensation de- 
pend upon the manner in which they 
gave their votes. If they were not so 
entitled, any funds allocated for such 
a purpose could only be so misappro- 
priated with a view which cannot be 
misunderstood. They are either to be 
considered as men to whom justice 
is doled out as the purchase of their 
political dishonesty; or, upon whom 
public money has been bestowed with 
the same criminal object. To which 
of these charges will the worthy baron 
consent to plead? Were the coal-me- 
ters entitled to compensation? Why 
then annex to that compensation a 
condition of political baseness and 
servility? Were they not so entitled ? 
How, in this last case, does any money 
which either has been, or may be, 
given to them, differ from a bribe? 
But thus it is that the ministers have 
procured their majority upon the late 
election! We proceed now to ano- 
ther part of Mr. Oultman’s evidence. 
It will be recollected that he described 
himself as the nephew of Sir Abraham 
King, whose very distressing case has 
been so recently before the pu’ lic. 
The second time witness saw Baron 
Twyll he called upon him by ap- 
pointment. 

** Will you state what passed on that 
occasion ?— He requested to know if the 
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coal-meters had come to any resolution 
with regard to which of the candidates 
they would support. I said that they 
had not as yet but that I had under- 
stood that Alderman Smith and several 
others had mentioned that they would 
support him. I assured him that they 
had not made up their minds; that a 
few had voted against him. He said, 
* You will recollect, Mr. Oultman, on 
the former meeting I held out no threat 
to you.’ He then referred to Sir Abra- 
ham King, to know if I had heard any 
thing from him. I said I had not heard 
any thing at all; and he said, ‘ Ir you 
WISH TO SERVE HIM, YOU WILL NOT OP- 
POSE THE GOVERNMENT! !!’ 

“In what way? did he mention how ? 
—No, he did not mention how ; but Sir 
Abraham was looking for compensation !” 


This lets us into a secret of which 
we were not in possession before. 
But no! It is impossible! We will 
not believe it! The conduct of go- 
vernment to Sir Abraham King is bad 
enough without this deadly aggravation! 

The late government solicited from 
him the surrender of his patent as 
bookseller to the king, expressly sti- 
pulating to give him compensation. 
He consents so to surrender it; and 
three individuals, competent to take 
cognizance of such matters, one of 
them appointed by Sir Abraham, ano- 
ther by the government, and the third 
chosen as an umpire by the other two, 
determine the amount of the compen- 
sation. The government accede to 
this award, and their adjudication is 
all but fiated when they go out of 
office. The present ministry come in. 
They find the transaction in this state. 
They also discover that the patent which 
Sir Abraham surrendered had been 
held at pleasure, and might have been 
recalled. And what do they resolve 
to do? To fulfil the agreement of 
their predecessors, in reliance upon 
which the patent had been surren- 
dered? Nosuch thing. But ¢o recall 
what no longer remained to be re- 
called, it having already passed out of 
the hands of Sir Abraham, and to nul- 
lify the decision of the arbitrators who 
had awarded him compensation! All 
this was bad enough:—it was bad 
enough thus to visit, upon a poor old 
man, penury by means of injustice! 
But, until the publication of the pre- 
sent report, the slightest suspicion had 
not entered our minds that this pro- 
ceeding was in any respect connected 
with the Dublin election! 
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The case is now before the reader, 
and he will judge for himself. If our 
senators did their duty, it would, ere 
this, have been before the country, 
We cannot, we will not, believe that 
the people of England can be much 
longer gulled by professions which are 
falsified by every act of the reformers! 

Before we take leave of the evidence 
which was given before the committee, 
we must briefly advert to one of the 
many instances in which direct brib- 
ery was proved against the agents of 
the candidates. Let the reader take 
the following as an example of their 
ordinary practice : — 

“ Tuomas Garianir called in and 
sworn :”? — 


He describes himself as a free joiner. 
He voted for Perrin and Harty, and 
was employed as a kind of agent for 
them. After having given his own vote, 
he says :— 

“I returned to my house in George 
Street. 

“‘ What are you?—I am a looking. 
glass manufacturer. 

«« Living where?—31, South Great 
George Street. 

** You went home ?— Yes. 

** Did you see any one at home ?— 
Yes; there was Brice, a free joiner. 

“* Was he a voter ?— Yes. 

“* Did you see any other voter there !— 
No: he was in my house waiting for 
me to return. 

‘** Where did you go then ?1—I brought 
him over to the hustings, to Mr. Perrin’s 
tally-room. 

“* Who did you see there? —I saw 
Mr. Hudson. 

“« Where is Mr, Perrin’s tally-room !— 
In Halston Street. 

“« There you saw Mr. Hudson ?—Yes. 

«Did you see any body else there !— 
I saw the young man in the room with 
me when I first went to Counsellor 
Hudson’s, and a great many more I did 
not know. 

“« Did you see any more you knew by 
name ?— No. 

“* What passed there?—I sent up 
this man; Brice voted him. 

** What took place next?—Mr. Hud- 
son called me on one side, and he asked me 
would I undertake to pay the men that I 
would vote? 

«* That would vote for who ?—Perrin 
and Harty ;—belonging to our own cor- 
poration. 

“« What did you say to that?—I said 
I would. Mr. Hudson then handed me 201. 

“ What sort of notes were they !— 
They were bank of Ireland notes—single 
notes—1/, notes. 
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“ Old or new 1—They were new. 

«Go on. What passed more at that 
time ?—I then commenced canvassing the 
corporation : I settled with Brice. 

“ What did you give him ?—4l. or 51. 


This seems to have been a very in- 
dustrious and useful agent. Being 
plentifully supplied with the one- 
pound notes, he made great way with 
the corporation. He may be said to 
have almost converted the corporation 
of joiners into a corporation of turners. 
The one-pound notes were irresistible, 
and may be said literally to have turned 
the election. 

We must, however, give the praise 
that is their due to the redoubtable 
voters from Cold-blow Lane. These 
were the heroes without whose aid 
the battle could not have been won by 
the reformers ;—men who were induced 
to swear that they had a freehold in- 
terest in a gooseberry-bush, and a few 
square feet of cabbage-garden! After 
that, talk of Gatton and Old Sarum! 

But thus it ever was, and ever will 
be. The loudest denouncers of cor- 
ruption in words, are the readiest to 
be guilty of it in their actions. When 
the bribery and the cozenage of de- 
ceitful promises, and artful and se- 
ditious misrepresentation, are not suf- 
ficient to answer their purpose, they 
never scruple to have recourse to more 
palpable considerations. With them 
the end justifies the means: Here, 
however, they overshot the mark. The 
undue influence was so notorious on 
the part of the government, and the 
bribery was so gross on the part of the 
members, that a committee, of which 
a majority were Whigs, were com- 
pelled to come to the following reso- 
lutions : — 


‘* That the last election of citizens to 
serve in parliament for the city of Dub- 
lin is a void election. 

“‘ That Robert Harty and Louis Perrin, 
Esquires, were, by their agents, guilty 
of bribery at the last election for the said 
city. 

“That it appears to this committee, 
that certain individuals holding official 
Situations in Ireland, or considered to 
be connected with the Irish government, 
did, at the last election for the city of 
Dublin, in contravention of the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons, use 
undue influence in favour of, and with a 
view to aid and assist in, the election 
and return of the sitting members for the 
city of Dublin.” 
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So far the committee: —so far the 
resolutions of the Whig committee, by 
whom Messrs. Perrin and Harty have 
been unseated. But have the radical 
reformers, O’Connell, or Lord John 
Russell, or Lord Althorp, or Mr. Hunt, 
expressed any of that burning indig- 
nation which they must be sup- 
posed to feel when transactions so 
disgraceful have been thus brought 
home to their own party? when the 
curtain was raised which disclosed to 
the country the means that were em- 
ployed for the purpose of securing a 
majority upon the late election? No 
such thing. Their voices have not 
been raised above a whisper upon the 
subject. They seem to have borne the 
heavy imputations which have been 
laid upon their friends with a most 
philosophical tranquillity. Bribery, cor- 
ruption, undue influence, the manu- 
facture of freeholds out of gooseberry- 
bushes, —all the trickery, fraud, col- 
lusion, artifice, by which the Dublin 
election was immortalised, have not 
elicited a single sentence of reprobation 
from the wholesale dealers in declama- 
tion upon public abuses, and the 
thorough-paced advocates of the Re- 
form Bill! Was it that they were so 
astounded by the magnitude and enor- 
mity of the offences proved, that they 
were unable even to ejaculate their 
surprise? that their tongues cleaved 
to the roofs of their mouths? and that 
a paralysis of their faculties prevented 
them from taking any steps to pro- 
secute the delinquents? But our con- 
jectures are in vain. We must leave 
the public to account, as well as they 
can, for the extraordinary spectacle of 
a reforming House of Commons and 
a reforming ministry suffering a new 
election to take place for the city of 
Dublin under the same auspices as 
the one which has just been declared 
null and void, because of the direct 
and collusive influence and interference 
of individuals high in office, and closely 
connected with the government of Ire- 
land ! 

The reader will, no doubt, recall to 
mind some very remarkable expres- 
sions which were made use of by Mr. 
Stanley, the Irish secretary, when, in 
an early part of the present session, 
some allusion was made to the manner 
in which government interfered in the 
Dublin election. He totally denied 
that there was any such interference. 
He pledged his honour as a gentleman 
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(and no man’s honour stood more high) 
that the late election was chiefly re- 
markable for the abstinence of all inter- 
JSerence on the part of government ; that 
when individuals in office compared 
the forbearance of government on that 
occasion with its active and energetic 
attempts to influence the voters on for- 
mer occasions, they expressed asto- 
nishment, and lamented the “ good old 
times,” when the government used to 
stand forward in behalf of their friends ! 
How does the case stand now? Will 
Mr. Stanley retract, or make good his 
words? Is he prepared to produce 
any thing respecting any former ad- 
ministration so shameful as the attempt 
to influence Mr. Long — as the influ- 
ence which was exercised over Mr. 
Studdart and Mr. Tyndal? or so piti- 
ful as the persecution by which poor 
Bassegio was terrified into acquies- 
cence with the views of the reformers ? 
He spoke in the presence of right ho- 
nourable gentlemen who had served 
the office which he at present holds, 
and who, if they now permit the state- 
ment which he made to pass uncontra- 
dicted, must lie down under the most 
grievous imputations which have ever 
been cast upon them. Did Sir Robert 
Peel, or Mr. Grant, or Mr. Goulburn— 
did Lord Maryborough or the Duke of 
Wellington, ever so abuse the influence 
of government as upon the late election 
it has been proved to have been abused ? 
Did they ever seek to extinguish in the 
breasts of the electors all sense of po- 
litical honesty, to trample upon prin- 
ciple, to tear asunder the ties of rela- 
tionship, and separate ancient friends ? 
If Mr. Stanley’s statement be true, they 
have been guilty of all this; and if it 
be not true, in what a light does he 
appear? We will not, for a moment, 
entertain the belief that he knowingly 
gave utterance to a falsehood ; but 
assuredly he must be considered a 
most abused and gullible gentleman— 
one whose mind was so sublimely oc- 
cupied upon the high and important 
concerns of his office, that he alone, of 
all the other officers of state, was un- 
conscious of the dirty work that was 
carried on with the cognizance and 
under the sanction of other influential 
members of the administration ! 

Mr. Stanley brought to the present 
government an accession both of talent 
and character without which they could 
not have so long subsisted. The think- 
ing portion of the public, those who 
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would fondly cherish rising worth, look 
with extreme anxiety to what he will 
at present do. Will he still cleave to 
an administration which has, by its 
acts, falsified his professions? Will he 
contribute to lend his name and his 
authority to men who, under the cover 
of his character, and at the expense of 
his veracity, have carried on their guilty 
machinations? or will he renounce 
them, will he separate himself from 
them, will he take his departure from 
the camp, while he yet remains in pos- 
session of unblemished integrity and 
unsullied honour? These are ques- 
tions which concern him much more 
than they concern us or the public. 
He must either acknowledge that he 
was deceived, or consent to be called 
a deceiver. In the former case, will 
he continue to consort with those by 
whom he has been deluded — by whom 
he has been made to appear as a party 
to acts which his soul abhorred? In 
the latter case but the supposition 
is impossible ; we cannot entertain it. 
There is something about Mr. Stanley 
which forbids the notion that the trap- 
pings of office could, for a moment, 
reconcile him to deceit or degradaticn. 
He is reserved for better things; and 
the day, we trust, is not distant when 
the sound and reflecting portion of the 
House of Commons may number him 
amongst their friends. 

Well, we believe it will be now ac- 
knowledged by the most sanguine re- 
formers that the sense of the country 
was not fairly taken at the late elec- 
tions. It can scarcely, we fancy, be 
denied, that the influence of govern- 
ment was exerted to a prodigious ex- 
tent in favour of the reform candidates. 
In our last Number we shewed, from 
authentic returns, that the numerical 
majority of voters in favour of the 
ministerial measure was not such as to 
justify the boast of government that the 
universal feeling of the country was in 
their favour. It appeared that out of 
two-and-thirty thousand  freeholders 
they could not reckon a majority of 
more than sixteen hundred, and that 
although the contests in many cases 
were abandoned almost without a 
struggle, when it was very well known 
that the anti-reformers might have 
polled very nearly an equal number 
with their opponents. Cumberland is 
an instance in point. The contest was 
protracted by Sir James Graham for 
two days after it had been given up by 
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Lord Lowther, who might, if he had 
been so minded, have reduced his ad- 
versary’s majority to a very few indeed. 
Now, when to this is added the noto- 
rious use of undue influence which the 
Dublin election exemplifies, can it be 
said that the sense of the country has 
as yet been fairly taken upon the ques- 
tion? Assuredly not, except in those 
cases where that sense has been decid- 
edly against it. 

If we subtract from the majority of 
the reformers those who are for the 
measure merely as a stepping-stone to 
something ulterior, and also those who 
have been dragooned into an assent to 
it by menace, or seduced by bribery 
or promises from the ranks of the 
friends of social order, we shall re- 
duce it far below the number of its 
steady and well-principled opponents. 
Therefore the ministers are wise in 
their endeavours to hurry the bill 
through the house with as little delay 
as possible. Their whole success must 
depend upon the continuance of the 
most gross delusion. They feel that 
the people are every day becoming 
more and more alive to the evils, both 
present and prospective, of which it is 
pregnant; that even the populace are 
losing their interest about it; that they 
do not see it in that engaging and at- 
tractive point of view in which it was 
at first presented to them ; and that 
that natural sense of honesty and fair- 
ness which is inherent in the bosoms 
of Englishmen of all denominations, 
has been shocked and revolted by the 
utter want of principle and the dis- 
graceful trickery observable in the con- 
duct of its supporters. They have no 
chance if they leave it to the calm and 
unbiassed good sense of the people. A 
few weeks more would completely dis- 
sipate the mist that is before their eyes. 
Ifa dissolution took place to-morrow, 
we are not persuaded that the country 
would not return a majority of anti- 
reformers. ‘The ministers are therefore 
bound, by every feeling and principle 
which has hitherto actuated them — 
by love of place, station, patronage, 
and emolument (all those motives 
Which induced them to bring forward 
the present bill), as far as in them lies 
not to suffer the people to have a single 
moment for cool reflection, but to pre- 
cipitate a decision upon this moment- 
ous question while their passions are 
yet on fire, and before they have con- 
teinplated the tremendous consequences 
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which must follow an overthrow of the 
constitution. 

Hitherto the measure has done mi- 
nisters good service: it has continued 
them in power; it has diverted the 
minds of men from the flagrant proofs 
that are every day furnished of their 
utter incompetency to fill their stations, 
either with credit to themselves or ad- 
vantage to the country. Their financial 
failures, their disgraceful foreign mea- 
sures, their ruinous mispolicy towards 
Ireland, have all been protected from 
that keen exposure to public indigna- 
tion which would, in one week, have 
hurled them from power. Lord Al- 
thorp’s cap and bells, which are em- 
blematic of his budget of blunders, 
would have long since shared the fate 
of John Gilpin’s hat and wig, if it had 
not, by the storm which set in behind 
him, been kept per force upon his 
head, notwithstanding the curvetings 
of his unmanageable steed, and the 
lumbering awkwardness of the un- 
wieldy rider. In short, the reform 
bill has been to the present government 
instead of charity—it has covered a 
multitude of sins. 

How long will it be suffered to do 
so! When will good sense resume its 
sway? A gross delusion has been 
practised upon both the king and the 
people. The people have been called 
upon to support reform because the 
king is for it; and the king has been 
pane to favour reform, because 

e is told it is called for by the people! 


Thus they have been made mutually 


to deceive each other. Manya honest 
English yeoman has been most re- 
luctantly pressed into the ranks of the 
radicals, under the impression that, if 
he did not suffer himself thus to he 
prevailed upon, he would be acting 
in opposition to his king! And we 
are convinced that his majesty never 
would have sanctioned the present 
measure, in the degree that he has 
sanctioned it, if the remotest suspicion 
entered his mind that his royal name 
would have been made use of for the 
purpose of putting a constraint upon 
the inclinations of his people —that 
their regard for his person should thus 
have been brought to bear against their 
respect for his title, his throne, and the 
institutions of the country! It is to be 
hoped that they will, at length, be mu- 
tually undeceived ; and we know of 
nothing better calculated to remove 
the error under which they have la- 
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boured than the disclosures which 
have taken place before the committee 
upon the Dublin election. 

But we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that nothing has, as yet, been 
done in consequence of these disclo- 
sures. While we write, another elec- 
tion is taking place under the new writ 
—and Lord Anglesea is still Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland —and Baron 
Twyll is still his private secretary — 
and, in short, the whole influence is 
in existence, and the whole system is 
in force, by the undisguised and outra- 
geous operation of which Messrs. Per- 
rin and Harty enjoyed their temporary 
triumph! Ought these things to be? 
If they should continue, can parlia- 
ment be said to have done their 
duty? They have brought corruption 
and bribery home to the late members, 
and they have been unseated ; but they 
have also brought undue influence and 
interference home to the present Irish 
government, and have they been de- 
nounced —have they been removed — 
have they been even reprimanded ? 
No. Baron Twyll still fidgets about 
the castle, and Lord Anglesea still 
rides his charger, and presides at the 
regatta, and dispenses the vice-regal 
hospitalities, and disposes of the loaves 
and fishes, and is permitted to exercise 
the whole extent of his personal, his 
political, and his official influence, 
aided by the suggestions of Anthony 
Blake, cheered by the applauses of 
Lady Morgan, just as if the little faur 
pas in which he was detected were a 
mere matter of political gallantry which 
could only be censured by the prudery 
of the Tories! We ask again, could 
such things be if the present ministers 
or the present parliament did their 
duty? No. Honest men could not 
content themselves with removing 
merely the consequences, while they che- 
rished the causes of corruption. Lord 
Anglesea and Baron Twyll will, no 
doubt, be more cautious on the present 
than they were on the late occasion ; 
they will take care that whatever is 
done in furtherance of their peculiar 
views shall not be so easily detected. 
Indeed, their wishes have been already 
sufficiently declared, and there are 
many modes of carrying them’ into 
effect, besides open menace and inti- 
midation. 

The opposition have been thought 
tardy in not having, before this, brought 
the conduct of the Irish government 
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before parliament. We are persuaded, 
however, that if they had done so, they 
would have been accused by ministers 
of a desire to delay the progress of the 
Reform Bill! Their efforts to condemn 
and to punish the delinquencies of 
those who abused the high powers 
with which they were intrusted, for the 
purpose of corrupting and unduly in- 
fluencing the electors of Dublin, would 
be called an attempt to defeat a mea- 
sure for the purification of the House 
of Commons! But they should not, 
for all this, be deterred from the honest 
discharge of their parliamentary duty. 
Let the public judge between those 
who condemn and those who uphold 
the agents and the principals in the 
transactions which the present report 
has stigmatised. The old good sense 
and good feeling ofthe people is begin- 
ning to resume its sway. An open 
defence of such practices as were coun- 
tenanced by the Irish government would 
not now be endured. We should ex- 
pect to see, upon this question, Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. O’Connell taking the 
side against ministers. The latter gen- 
tleman has done himself credit by his 
protest against the injustice which has 
been done poor Sir Abraham King. 
And, if the ministry neglect to follow 
up the present report by the removal 
of those functionaries whose conduct 
it condemns, the opposition may be 
well assured that a motion to that 
effect on their part would be well 
received both by the house and the 
country, and go further towards ex- 
posing the inconsistency of those who 
are reformers in theory, but corrup- 
tionists in practice, than any thing 
that has occurred since the meeting of 
parliament. 


The above was written before the 
debate took place upon Mr. R. Gor- 
don’s motion, which was made in con- 
sequence of the decision of the com- 
mittee respecting the Dublin election. 
It was, as we conjectured, objected to 
as causing a delay of the Reform Bill; 
but, we are sorry to add, it did not 
realise our other anticipations. 

Mr. O’Connel did not reprobate the 
scandalous transactions which were 
stigmatised by the committee in the 
manner we expected. He did not 
condemn the interference of the Irish 
government as it should have been 
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condemned. Bribery, corruption, and 
undue influence, seemed with him to be 
but very venial offences, when practised 
for the purpose of securing the elec- 
tion of reform members. But although 
we should have been gratified had he 
appeared as the indignant denouncer 
of the foulest and the basest attempt 
that ever was made to coerce the con- 
sciences of honest men, and to compel 
them to say one thing while they 
thought another—yet we are, perhaps, 
quite as well pleased with the ex- 
posure which he made of himself. By 
the one course he might have assisted 
in the punishment of those who were 
guilty of undue influence in a parti- 
cular case ; by the other, he has brought 
such discredit on the party with which 
he is connected, that the populace must 
be spell-bound if they continue any 
longer either infatuated by the projects 
or imposed upon by the pretensions of 
the reformers. 

But there is another individual who 
has deceived our expectations, and 
whose conduct, we confess, has caused 
us a pang. Alas, poor Mr. Stanley! 
We solemnly assure the reader that 
the pain with which we perused his 
speech had in it no mixture of poli- 
tical bitterness, but arose altogether 
from the regret with which we could 
not but contemplate the wreck of one 
of the fairest characters that ever was 
launched upon the troubled ocean of 
public life ! 

When the Dublin election was first 
alluded to, and when it was insinuated 
that the influence of government was 
unduly and unconstitutionally exer- 
cised, with what seemingly virtuous 
earnestness did Mr. Stanley repel the 
imputation! How did he resent, as a 
calumny, the atrocious accusation, that 
the high powers of the Irish govern- 
ment could have been so abused ! 
With what plausibility did he refer to 
some order, said to have been issued 
from the Castle for the purpose of 
making known to police constables 
that they were free to vote as they 
pleased at the election! And, such 
was his character for honour and ve- 
racity, that he still stood high in the 
estimation of many who well knew 
how little facts corresponded with his 
representations. They fondly believed 
that he was so absorbed by his im- 
portant duties as to have been insen- 
sible to what was passing around him, 
and that he alone remained ignorant of 
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what was as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day to every one besides. 

And, had the matter never been in- 
vestigated, they might have still con- 
tinued to believe so; but, when corrup- 
tion and the most unconstitutional in- 
fluence no longer remained to be insi- 
nuated — when it was fully proved — 
when the details which are now before 
the reader were brought, authorita- 
tively, under the consideration of par- 
liament, what is the conduct and what 
is the language of Mr. Stanley? Does 
he renounce his connexion with an ad- 
ministration which has thus disgraced 
itself? Does he separate himself from 
a contaminating connexion which more 
than compromised his plighted honour? 
Does he even expostulate with his col- 
leagues, and confess their unworthiness? 
No such thing. He avows their acts, 
and stands forth as their defender! He 
who so resentfully repelled the impu- 
tation of undue influence when merely 
insinuated, boldly proclaims and jus- 
tifies it when the charge can no longer 
be evaded by any subtlety, or baffled 
by any equivocation! He who de- 
clared that, such was the impartiality 
of the government of which he is a 
member, even poor constables were 
released from any necessity of consult- 
ing its wishes in the disposal of their 
votes, has the front to rise in his place 
for the purpose of attempting a justifi- 
cation of the threats and intimidation 
which were employed in order to com- 
pel individuals clothed with the ma- 
gisterial character to desert their prin- 
ciples and violate their honour! And 
why? Because, forsooth, government 
has a right to the support of all who 
are in its pay! We deny it, utterly 
deny it, in the sense in which it is 
here maintained. Government have no 
right in any case to seek support for 
their measures by disgracing the admi- 
nistration of justice. But, in the pre- 
sent case, where an appeal was made to 
the unbiassed sense of the people, where 
they were solemnly called upon by 
their sovereign to say whether, in deed, 
in their hearts and their conscience, 
they were for or against the great and 
revolutionary change which it is pro- 
posed to make in the constitution, to 
compel gentlemen of rank and educa- 
tion, under pain of vice-regal displea- 
sure, to say one thing while they thought 
another —to give them to understand 
that they must either forego those emo- 
luments upon which the subsistence of 
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their families mainly depends, or ap- 
pear amongst their brother-magistrates 
the mere automatons of authority, de- 
pendent creatures without a conscience ; 
—a formal justification of a system like 
that, does appear to us to indicate so 
monstrous a perversion of every good 
and virtuous principle, that no lan- 
guage can describe the abhorrence 
with which we regard it. And that 
the young and promising Mr. Stanley 
should have appeared as its champion ! 
O shame! where is thy blush? What 
can have been his motive for this act 
of moral suicide ?— But it is fruitless 
to conjecture. He has given the mi- 
nistry a temporary support, but he 
has also given a fatal blow to their 
system. Who can now be deceived 
with respect either to their projects or 
their principles? Will the people of 
England any longer do homage to a 
monster who requires the almost daily 
sacrifice of virgin integrity? 

And when was this avowal of the 
chief secretary for Ireland made? 
When was it that, in his place in par- 
liament, he defended all those tyran- 
nical acts of unconstitutional influence 
which violated the freedom of election? 
When was it that he declared govern- 
ment were determined to exact obe- 
dience to its dictates from every indi- 
vidual holding a civil appointment? 
WHEN A NEW WRIT HAD JUST ISSUED, 
AND A NEW ELECTION WAS ABOUT TO 
BE HELD! Then it was that guilt 
assumed the garb of virtue! Then it 
was that proceedings were justified 
and principles avowed, which no doubt 
were well calculated to strike terror 
into the hearts of refractory magistrates, 
although they had so recently under- 
gone the mockery of parliamentary 
condemnation! Yes; Mr. Stanley 
was judicious, at least, in the period 
chosen for this singular display of his 
inconsistency. Nothing could be 
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better timed. He induced a majority 
of a reforming House of Commons to 
agree with him in opinion, that the 
Irish administration were at perfect 
liberty to employ the whole power of 
government, as it was already proved 
to have been misemployed ; and such 
of the electors of Dublin as were de- 
pendent upon the good pleasure of the 
Lord-lieutenant, were fairly apprised 
of what was expected from them, if 
they hoped to be retained in their re- 
spective stations! Alderman Darley, 
Major Sirr, Mr. Tyndal, Mr. Stud- 
dart— you now see the kind of pro- 
tection which you have to expect, if 
you should dare to disobey the behests 
of your masters, or differ from young 
Mr. Stanley in the value which he sets 
upon virtue, a or honour! 

But the device has failed! While 
we write, the news arrives of the 
triumph of the anti-reform candidates 
at the Dublin election! The honest 
freeholders have done their duty. 
Bravo! It is impossible to contem- 
plate this result, under the circum- 
stances to which we have alluded, 
without a degree of satisfaction more 
than proportioned to its local import- 
ance. It is one of the most decisive 
of the many proofs that are now daily 
exhibited, that the people are return- 
ing to their right mind. There is still 
a hope for old England—for her royal 
race and her ancient institutions. Even 
the radicals themselves cannot now 
disguise from themselves the growing 
unpopularity of their favourite mea- 
sure. Wehope in our next to be able 
to congratulate the country upon its 
complete escape from one of the 
greatest calamities that ever impended 
over it, and which was threatened by 
the selfishness and the trickery of a 
rickety and unprincipled administra- 
tion. 
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BARNEY MOORE} A VISION OF COVENT GARDEN AND ST. GILES’S.* 


Tuts elaborate work reached us at too late a day in the month to enable us 
to do it the justice which the important nature of its contents, and the con- 
summate skill and erudition with which it is composed, so amply deserve. Yet 
we are unwilling that the month should pass over without some notice, however 
inadequate, of what must be considered the magnum opus of the year. As our 
Magazine, we are happy to say, is not a regular review, there is nothing to 
hinder us from recurring to the subject on a future occasion, and of entering 
more minutely into all the important questions here debated, and the new and 
strikingly original views which its learned author takes of the multifarious sub- 
jects on which he writes. 
“ They sin,” says the Laureate — 


** They sin who tell us love can die ;”’ 
and 


We say the same of po-e-try. 


The poetic spirit may slumber for a while among us, giving no token of its 
existence, except by an unmusical snoring every now and then, but it is sure 
to awake sooner or later, like a giant refreshed ; or, if any of our readers want 
another simile, the stream of song may sink occasionally under ground, and 
conceal itself from mortal eye, but it 1s still, though unseen, a living current, 
ready to burst forth like the arrowy Rhone, in grandeur as magnificent as ever. 
Thus, though Byron is gone after his Don Juan— Scott and Southey out of the 
thyme department — Wordsworth stamp-mastering —Coleridge’s poetry in abey- 
ance—Crabbe mute as a fish—Campbell and Wilsont merely magazining — 
Moore hack-working— Rogers earthed — and so forth—all the old squad, in 
short, pretty well done up— yet have we not Siamese Bulwer, Butterfly Bayly, 
Satan Montgomery, Broadbrim Barton, and four hundred and fifty-eight others 
of great renown? Are not the twenty monthly Magazines, and the dozen weekly 
papers, filled with the choicest contributions, the appearance of which in the 
days of Pope or Swift would have insured their authors such a place in the most 
popular poetry and criticism of the day, as would have rendered their names 
immortal ? 

The poem which we are about to introduce to our readers is, in our mind, a 
proofthat the highest spirit of poetry not only still exists, but has its high priests 
ready to expound it in all the glory of brilliant song. It is entitled “ Barney 
Moore ; or, a Vision of Covent Garden and St. Giles’s.” The author, already 
favourably known by his youthful pieces, is Mr. O"Toole. The Tooles, as Miss 
Edgeworth observes in one of her romances, are a very ancient family in Ireland, 
and a most useful and influential tribe in all countries. He has engrafted a 
pathetic tale on the most superbly imaginative poetry we ever remember reading. 


* Barney Moore, a Vision in Covent Garden and St. Giles’s. By Bryan O’Toole, 
Esq., Gray’s Inn. In ten visions. Visions I. and II. 4to. Buckman, London. 
t Apropos of Wilson! What could the Atheneum mean, by saying that Wilson’s 
publication of his poem of Unimore, in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, was 
aproof that poetry was going back in the world? We hold the more consolatory doc- 
tne, that it proves that magazines are getting on in the world, in spite of the opinion 
of some boobies, who fancy that the jejune literary criticisms of certain Sunday 
papers are to supersede our monthly labours. By publishing his poem in the way 
he did, Wilson has obtained for it the attention of twenty times as many readers as 
ay poem in the style of Unimore could have commanded, when quartos were the 
prescribed shape. ¥ 
One other word as to “‘ Unimore.” A careful reader will perceive a strong simi- 
larity between that poem and the work we are criticising in the text. The scenery 
and manners are considerably different ; but the likeness cannot be mistaken. Has 
Wilson imitated O’Toole, or O’Toole imitated Wilson? We do not venture to de- 
tide; but with that fairness which we trust shall ever continue to distinguish us, 
We print the passages from Wilson’s poem, which appear to correspond with 
0'Toole’s in notes immediately under our quotations. The judicious, therefore, 
ite supplied with full materials to come to a decision as to which is the original 
aud which the copy. 
VOL. IV, NO. XX. 
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His work is to extend to Ten Visions; but as yet he has only favoured the public 
with the two on which we are about to offer a hasty criticism. We shall com- 
mence with the commencement, in compliance with the sound advice tendered 
by the giant to the historiographical ram. It is a picture of Covent Garden on 
a rainy morning, as it flashes upon the soul of the poet, standing under the piazzas 
in all the bliss of solitude. Every person who has opened his eyes time enough 
to peep out upon the dawn in that celebrated spot, during a shower, must recog- 
nise equal truth and beauty in the opening picture, even though the quantity 
he has drunk may have interfered on that unwonted occasion to prevent his re- 
ceiving the whole spirit of the Garden. How akin to the scene is the con- 
cluding allusion to our Botany Bay mythology—chiming in with, and height- 
ening the feeling of the hour! * 


** Morven, and Morn, and Spring, and Solitude ! 
As vet it is scarce sunrise, but the sun 
Sends dawn before him, while his dazzling disk 
Is soaring from the sea, a gentle light, 
Tender and delicate exceedingly, 
*Neath which, as if it were a glittering veil, 
Lies the new-woke and undisturbed earth, 
Conscious once more of the sweet hour of Prime. 
No object in creation now looks dead. 
Stones, rocks, knolls, heather, broom, and furze, and fern, 
Have all a life-like semblance in the hush, 
So strong is the expression of their joy ; 
Alive appears each solitary tree, 
Half tree, half shrub, birch with its silver stem, 
And hazel azure-hued ; with feeling smiles, 
The feeling of its own fresh loveliness, 
That budding brake ; and these wild briers enwreath’d 
With honeysuckles wild, brimful of life, 
Now trail along, and clamber up and fill 
The air with odours, by short-sleeping bee 
Already visited ; though not a bird 
Within the nested foliage more than stirs, 
Or twitters o’er the blissful wilderness. 
Life breathes intenser beauty o’er the flowers. 
There within one small round of greensward set 
Dew-diamonded daisies, happy all 
In their own sweetness and simplicity ; 
With lustre burnishing yon mossy nook 
An inexhaustible hoard of primroses, 
Heap’d up by spring for the delight of morn, 
Miser at once and prodigal ; here steep’d, 
And striped, and starr’d in colours manifold, 
Mosses that ’twould be sin to tread upon ; 
And, lo! the white mist lying like a dream, 
Motionless almost, yet the while ascending 
With gradual revelation of the desert, 
Brightly and balmily swimming far and wide, 
And yet the spirit of its character 
Varying, not altering, as the circle spreads 
Serener and more spacious ; —like the land, 
Where old songs say the silent people dwell, 
And aye one creature, with a Christian name, 
Attends the fairy queen, by her beloved 
O’er all elves else, though spite of all that love, 
Oft is her seven years’ sojourn dimm’d with tears 
Shed for their sake who, since that fatal hour 
That saw their daughter spirited away, 
Have little done but wander up and down 
Wondering and weeping, or upon the brae 
Whence she evanished, with their faces plunged 
In both their hopeless hands, sit side by side, 
Far from all human ken, from morn till night, 
And all on through the moonlight starriness, 
Without once knowing that there is a sky.” 





Vision of Covent Garden and St. Giles’s. 


Muggy, and moist, and slob, and slippery ! 
It wants an hour of sunrise ; and the rain 
Pours down in torrents, and in splashing showers 
Fills every gutter, steaming with perfume, 
Rank and indelicate confoundedly. 
Shrouded in which, as in a frouzy night-cap, 
Lies the new-woke and cabbage-laded garden, 
Conscious once more of market-hour’s approach. 
No object all around me is unsoaked— 
Carts, gardeners, ladies, turnip-tops, police, 
Soused through and through, swear (such of them as can) 
In strong expression of the rapped-out oath. 
Alive is every potatory tap, 
Wine-vaults or cellar, with their pewter pots 
And ruin azure-hued ; while blandly smiles, 
Hearing the coppers on the counter roll, 
The trim-capped bar-maid ; and the coves, enwreathed 
With ladies of the night, brimful of gin, 
Stagger along in lushy state, and fill 
The air with odours, from the shortened pipe 
Pufled frequently ; and many a wandering bird, 
’Neath the piazzas whispers words of love 
To knight or squire, in blissful drunkenness, 
Who sees a double beauty in her eyes. 
There, beside one small round of deal-board, sit 
A crew of costermongers, happy all 
With their mundungus mild, and heavy-wet ; 
And here, safe stored beneath yon canvass awning, 
An inexhaustible hoard of cabbages, 
Heaped up against the dinner-hour’s demand — 
Doomed as companion to the beef, or boiled, 
Or stewed, or cooked in manners manifold — 
Messes which tailors love to feed upon. 
And, lo! yon watch-house, lying by the church, 
Choke-full almost — yet all the while still filling 
With importations of disorderlies, 
Kicking up rows and shindies far and wide, 
And all descriptions of loose characters 
Cramming and crowding, till the lock-up room 
Sweats with the foes of order; like the land 
Where Newman Knollys sends his chosen flock ; 
And many a blowen of saloonic fame, 
Sold to a Sydney settler, is beloved 
In patriarchal wise: spite of that love, 
Oft is her seven years’ sojourn dimmed with tears, 
Shed when she thinks on spots which, since the hour 
The ruthless beaks took her to trap away, 
Ilave seen, unvisited by her, the lark, 
Morning and evening; or upon her pals, 
Who oft, since she was lagged, have, side by side, 
In many a boozing ken, drank, morn and night, 
Ay, all on to the moonlight starriness, 
Without once knowing that there was a sky. 


The mists disperse, and the day grows brighter. The gradual awakening of 
animated nature is finely portr ayed :* 


. 


** Morven, and Morn, and Spring, and Solitude ! 
A multitudinous sea of mountain- tops ; 
And, lo! th’ uneyeable sun flames up the heavens. 
Broad daylight now through all the winding glens 
Is fowing river-like, but with no sound ; 




























































































































































































Barney Moore ; 


Muggy, and moist, and slob, and slippery ! 
A multitudinous host of coffee-shops ! 
And, lo! the Finish opens to receive 
The remnants of the night. Black horsebeans now 
Are flowing, coffee-like, with plenteous grounds ; 
And there are goings-on of human life 









[September, 


In Bow Street, Hart Street, James Street, White Hart Yard, 


Behind green window-blinds and yellow curtains. 
And from his beat the blue-coat Peeler sees 

And hears the stagger of Corinthian, 

Singing and shouting, as he scarcely seems 

To touch the ground with his unsteady foot, 

And at the last, laid level by a trip, 

Drops, in full dress, his person in the mud. 


There needs but one touch to bring the whole district before us, as if we ho- 
vered above it, borne up by the sounding wings of the genius of song ; and that 
is afforded after a profound remark on the power of gin, to confer vitality upon 
inanimate nature. The Mr. Murphy on whom the fluid has so poetical an 
influence is, we are requested to state, no relation of the Roman Catholic bishop 


of Cork.* 


Murphy! its magic lies upon thee now, 
The power of Daffy —she it is who bathes 
With ruin blue as is an angel’s eye 
Whate’er your rolling optics look upon ! 
By many an intermediate link of thought 
It joins that family of brick and stone, 





o 





And there are goings-on of human life 


In hut, and shieling, and in woodland-bower, 
On the green pastures and the yellow sands ; 
And from the high cliff the deer-stalker sees 
And hears the coble of the fisherman, 
Glancing and clanking, as she scarcely seems 
To move o’er the still water sleepily, 

From her stern, almost level with the light, 
Letting her long net drop into the sea.” 


Morven! this magic lies upon thee now. 
Imagination, she it is who bathes, 
With blue celestial as an angel’s eyes, 


Thy cloud-sustaining depths, which she calls heaven! 


By many an intermediate link of thought 
She joins that frowning family of rocks 

In strange relationship, till on the edge 

Of the flat moor, that moss-enshrouded cairn, 
Where heroes that once fought with Fingal sleep, 
{s felt one with the skyey pinnacle 

Round which that speck —it is an eagle —soars. 
Silent in nature all thy waterfalls, 

For distance makes them dumb as wreaths of snow ; 
But in imagination’s ear they sound 

Thund’rous for ever in the wilderness. 

Where now are all thy rivers? In black woods, 
Night-hidden, flow they through the blazing morn, 
Or their imprisoned foam is only seen 

By the fleet merlin, shrieking ’twixt the crags 
That topple o’er the turmoil far below. 

But she beholdeth and she heareth all 

The dazzling and the din, the flowing peace, 

The leaping fury ; hers the glory, when 

Sunshiny rivers set the straths on fire ; 

And hers the gloom, when, sullen as the grave, 
Their blackness bears upon its serpent bulk 

No image, but of the huge thunder-cloud, 

That makes the earth as grim as its own heaven.” 
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In strange relationship, till the curb-stone, 
Flanked by the puddle, the mud-girded pavement 
Where heroes, done by draughts of Deady, sleep, 
Is mingled with the chimney pinnacle 

From which yon speck—it is a sweep—sings out. 
Silent in nature is the unwakened street, 

For all its coves are snoring fast asleep : 

But in his daffy-stricken ear a sound 

Thunders as if a hundred waggons rolled. 

Where are his pot companions? In dark traps 
Locked up, some look tor Bow-Street in the morn. 
Of others the imprisoned form is seen 

By the gruff turnkey as he shoots the bolt 

Of Newgate, looking o’er Snow Hill below. 

But he beholdeth, and he heareth all 

Their chanting and their chaff—the flowing lush, 
Their pints of heavy—glorying in his soul 

On their sunshiny feats of crackmanship ; 

Or thinking gloomy of the scragging hour, 

When Cotton’s signal sends their swinging bulk 
Dancing on nothing in a hempen cravat, 

That makes its wearer grin like Samuel Rogers. 


And then the spirit which bears us up moves onward, like some huge and 
stately cloud, with deep organ-voiced music, carrying us to gaze on the wild row, 
which dashes on among reeling and staggering Irishmen, opposed to one another, 


till it is beaten, calm and glassy, to a fair stand-still, even as human passion 
raves onward to the long calm of eternity.* 





An Irish row! 


St. Giles’s! where the Cork and Kerry men 


* « A Highland loch! 
Loch-Sunart! who, when tides and tempests roar, 
Comes in among these mountains from the main, 
*Twixt wooded Ardnamurchan’s rocky cape, 

And Ardmore’s shingly beach of hissing spray ; 
And while his thunders bid the sound of Mull 

Be dumb, sweeps onwards past a hundred bays, 
Hill-sheltered from the wrath that foams along 
The mad mid-channel —all as quiet they 

As little separate worlds of summer dreams — 
And by storm-loving birds attended up 

The mountain-hollow, white in their career 

As are the breaking billows, spurns the isles 

Of craggy Carnich, and green Oronsay 

Drench’d in that sea-born shower o’er tree-tops driven, 
And ivyed stones of what was once a tower, 

Now hardly known from rocks—and gathering might 
In the long reach between Dungallan caves 

And Point of Arderinis, ever fair, 

With her Elysian groves, bursts through that strait 
Into another ampler inland sea ; 

Till lo! subdued by some sweet influence— 

And potent is she, though so meek the eve— 
Down sinketh, wearied, the old ocean, 

Insensibly into a solemn calm ;— 

And all along that ancient burial-ground, 

(Its kirk is gone,) that seemeth now to lend 

[ts own eternal quiet to the waves. 

Restless no more, into a perfect peace 

Lulling, and lull’d at last, while drop the airs 
Away as they were dead, the first-risen star 
Beholds that lovely Archipelago, 

All shadow’d there as in a spiritual world, 

Where time’s mutations shall come never more !”” 
























































Barney Moore ; [September, 


Come down in lashings out of Lawrence Lane. 
Gossoons* from Iveragh, O’Connell’s land, 

Or sweet St. Barry’s steeple-crowned hill, 
Thundering to men of Connaught, or of Leinster, 
To take a leathering that will do them good. 

The challenged onward sweep, a hundred boys, 
Shillelah-furnished from the Rose and Crown, + 

Or Jem M‘Govern’s+ crib in Buckeridge Street : 
Met in mid way, up gets a quiet fight, 

Each separate lad knocking his neighbour down ; 
Soon the storm-loving heroes spread the fray 

From Dyot Street to Broad Street, the career 
Marked out by broken heads. Down sink the polls 
Of Jerry Kearney, or Tim Gollogher, 

Smote by the tempest shower of ash plants dried, 
Or flying stones—once pavement of the street— 
Now flung in rocky war. The gathering fight 

Tn the long battering ’twixt the Dublin coves 

And the big broguineers of Munster land, 

Through those Elysian groves, bursts in each lane 
Tnto a hundred other smaller rows ; 

Till, lo! subdued by saplings of the South, 
(Whence potent whisky flows, though mild to taste) 
Down sink the men of Erin east and west, 
Insensibly knocked up by knocking down. 

And all along the ancient ground of fight 

Out come the night-capped women to the fray, 
Squalling advice of quiet to the boys, 

Leathering or leathered, and remove their husbands 
In Irish fashion—killed. The first-risen Pat 
Beholds next morn his much-loved Holy Land 

All strewn with mud and blood, and sticks and stones, 
And wigs and hats, which hats can be no more. 


This is the work of true imagination. The row is conjured up to our view, 
not by means of drowsy description, but by bold knock-down touches. It is a 
picture, an idealised picture— instinct glowing with imagination, it is true, but 
still a resembling picture of St.Giles’s ; and it is given by the bard, having seized 
all the characteristic features of his subject, and hoarded and turned them in his 
imagination, till he had knuckled them into form, and breathed into them the 
breath of a new life. There is a unity of thought pervades the whole ; the general 
impression is simple and majestic; and yet, what innumerable beauties sparkle 
in every line !-—not strained conscious prettinesses, but spontaneous glances of 
loveliness—sparkles on the crest of imagination’s wave— wild flowers, which 
spring unlooked-for from the ground. In one poetic word it is Tue Potato! 

The tale of which these localities are made the scenes accords well with 
those graceful features we have just been portraying. Barney Moore—we 
know not how nearly related to the translator of Anacreon—was originally bred 
a smuggler in Clonakilty, under the careful education of a gentleman of the 
name of Galway. An accidental contact with the excise obtained for him the 
choice of assisting his Majesty in the preservation of the West Indian islands, in 
the capacity of a private soldier in the 3d W. I. regiment, then commanded by 
the late Lord Charles Somerset. No opportunity was here afforded him of 
displaying his military ardour against the enemy ; and it is not to be wondered 
at that he solaced the inglorious tedium of such a leisure by that conviviality in 
which the recent productions of the island enabled him to indulge. Circum- 
stances, on which it is unnecessary to dilate, at last effected his release from a 
service in which the warrior could obtain no honour ; and his retirement from 


* Anglicé boys: from the French garcon. As long as a man can fight, in Ireland, 
he is called a hoy. 
t Hotels in St. Giles’s, the Grillons and Clarendons of the district. 
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the army was marked—strongly marked indeed—by a lecture, under the inspec- 
tion of the drum-major at the halberds, immediately followed by a procession, 
led by himself, and accompanied by a full complement of drums and fifes, 
playing that celebrated tune, which entitles a soldier to resume his civil cha- 
racter.* His merits soon recommended him as overseer’s assistant at a planta- 
tion in Trinidad, belonging to a Mr. Buxton, where his energy called forth 
the peculiar notice of Mr. David Power, formerly of the Morning Chronicle, now 
attorney-general to the niggers in that island. In the hands of Barney Moore 
the instrument of authority was not idle; and slaves, who were so ignorant of 
their interests as to run away from the estate, were never found wanting in those 
characteristic marks that serve to describe the appearance of such persons in 
the West India Gazettes. 

Bred, however, on the margin of the Atlantic, he became tired at last of his 
life, and therefore accepted with great pleasure the offer of a respectable Quaker 
house in Liverpool — Snuffle, Shuffle, Swindle, and Co., who held large slave 
estates in the island under the name of a Jew slopseller,a Mr. Moses Benzonah, 
to go as mate in a vessel of theirs, sailing beneath the flag of freedom and 
Colombia. The vessel had originally belonged to pirates, but the Quakers had 
purged off the base stain of piracy by obtaining the sanction of Bolivar, and 
while, with the usual benevolence of their sect they retained all the crew, they 
changed its title from the Black Jack to the Good Intent. The service on which 
they employed it—not, of course, in their own name, for their religious prin- 
ciples forbade them from engaging directly in war, but in that of a distinguished 
patriot of Bogota, Roderigo Urebi — was to cripple the tyrannical government of 
Ferdinand, and so conduce to the cause of freedom all over the world, by 
cruising after the slave vessels belonging to Spain which trade on the gold and 
grain coast of Africa. They were very successful in this pursuit ; and while 
their sense of duty suggested to them the propriety of making the infamous 
Spaniards walk the plank, they secured the slaves for sale to the free, enlight- 
ened, and independent republicans of Georgia and Carolina. 

We have no space to follow Barney in all his adventures, which are most 
beautifully told in the poem. Suffice it to say, that at its commencement we 
find him keeping a public house in Eagle Court, White Hart Yard, and expect- 
ing, through the interest of an early patron, the Knight of Kerry, to obtain an 
inspectorship in the new police. We regret to say that there is one stain upon 
his character. He has married both the daughters of the person from whom he 
had bought the goodwill and fixtures of his public-house: and when the ladies 
discover this lapse of morality, their anger knows no bounds. The bard, with 
the usual sense of poetic justice in such cases, expresses himself with indigna- 
tion against the bigamistical propensities of his hero ; while he coolly passes over 
the other little adventures of his life with but slight reproach. Piracy and its 
concomitants are venal; marrying two women an atrocity never sufficiently to 
be reprobated ;—and with the usual deep insight into human character which 
marks all the compositions of this school, the bosom of the gentleman, who had 
seen robbery, and murder, and outrage, under every form, without remorse, is 
wrung to despair by the reflection that he had offended against the laws of 
marriage. 

Barney is arrested on this charge, but, luckily, he discovers that one of the 
ladies had two, and the other three husbands before. The tables are turned, and 
he has the satisfaction of transporting both his wives. Their appearance at Bow 
Street is charmingly written. Beautiful, exceedingly, is the first appearance of 
the orphans at the bar; and only to be surpassed by what we still hold to be 
the most perfect in its beauty of all Frosty-faced Fogo’s creations—the wail 





* Vulgarity has given this composition the title of the “‘ Rogue’s March.” The 
original words are said to be — 
Once whip’t, 
Twice stripped, 
And three times tied up to the halberd ; 
If ever I ‘list for a soldier again, 
The d 1 shall be my sergeant! 
The ceremony to which this tune is performed is a very imposing one. 
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over Jack Scroggins. There is a wild witchery about it that goes with a thrill 
to the heart.* 

So to the bar they come—the close-girt bar, 
Thither conducted by a brace of traps, 
And no mistake * e . 
* * * * * * * 
* - ° and cheek by jowl, 
Placed on their perch, distinctly visible, 
The sisters stand awhile, then leaning over, 
Blow up the officers in words of slang 
Like fun; and keep their game eyes steadily 
Fixed on Sir Richard’s mug. 

One phiz is pale 
In its own pockmarkedness, but paler seems 
Beneath the border of her unwashed cap, 
So sooty-black, contrasting with the red, 
Deep-seated, of her well-carbuncled nose, 
Kept purple by her drams. The other foxy 
As ruddiest reynard, and bedaubed with rouge, 
In rivalry of all those uncombed locks, 
Like carrots glittering, o’er her breadth of face 
Afloat, and from her eyes, some twice a minute, 
Pushed back with greasy hand. But, oh! those eyes 
Black all around ; but as you closer gaze 
Yellower and yellower grows the spreading circle 
That girds around each twinkling orb, befringed 
With eyelids almost closed upon the eye, 
And reddened by the constant lush of Booth. 


With this divine passage we close. We wish that our readers should pause, 
while a burst of such celestial harmony rings in their ears. 

We trust, now that Mr. O’Toole has found his harp, he will not be in a hurry 
to throw it away. Let him, at all events, not fail to give us the eight promised 
visions which remain, and we shall do them justice. We hail in him the reviver 
of our song, now for more than a dozen years dormant. In him we see the poet, 
the philosopher, the patriot. His powers of fancy are equalled only by his accu- 
racy of observation, and we fearlessly pronounce him as much at home on the 
heights of Pindus as in the cellars of St. Giles’s, and as chosen a favourite of the 
nymphs of Helicon as of the maidens of Covent Garden. Vale! 


os a o! down the glen they come, the long blue glen, 
Far off enveloped in aé ‘rial haze, 
Almost a mist, smooth gliding without step ; 
So seems it, o’er the greensward, shadow-like, 
With light alternating, till hand in hand 
Upon a knoll, distinctly visible, 
The sisters stand awhile, then lay them down, 
Among a weeping birch-tree’s whisperings, 
Like fawns, and fix their mild eyes steadfastly 
Upon the clouded loch! 
One face is pale 
In its own pensiveness, but paler seems 
Beneath the nun-like braidings of that hair, 
So softly black, accordant with the calm 
Divine that on her melancholy brow 
Keeps deepening with her dreams! The other bright, 
As if in eestasies, and brighter glows 
In rivalry of all those sun-loved locks, 
Like gold wire glittering, in the breath of j joy 
Afloat, on her smooth forehead, momently 
Kindling with gladder smile-light. Those dark eyes, 
With depths profound, down which the more you gaze, 
Stiller and stiller seems the spiritual world 
That lies sphered in their wondrous orbs, beyond 
New thoughtful regions opening far beyond, 
And all imbued with the deep hush of heaven. 


J. Moyes, Cc astle Street, Le sicester Square. 





